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T  O 

His  HIGHNESS 

THE 

t 

Moil  Illuftrious  Prince, 

WILLIAM, 

Duke  of  Glocejter. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Highnefs, 

THE  Author  of  the  enfuing  Work» 
originally  a  Spaniard,  was  in  his 
life-time,  fo  highly  efteemed  for 
his  Learning,  Wifdom,  and  Experience 
in  State  Affairs,  that  he  made  no  fmall 
Figure  in  tioe  greateji  Courts  of  Eurou*. 
Aor  has  this  Offspring  of  his  Brain  met 
mth  left  favourable  Succefs.     For  having 
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The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

been  tranflated  into  fever al  Languages,  and 
in  each  often  -printed,  it  has  been  received 
with  great  Applaufe,  and  ever  been  honour- 
ed with  the  Protection  of  fome  Illuftrious 
Young  Prince. 

But  Precedent,  Royal  Sir,  is  not  my 
only  Apology  for  this  Prefumption  ;  for  were 
Saavedra  now  living,  he  might  fee  his 
Theory  reduced  to  Practice  by  the  befl  of 
Kings,  in  the  befl  of  Governments :  And 
though  he  has  indeed  given  you  excellent 
Maxims,  fupported  by  many  eminent  Ex- 
amples, yet  are  there  none  fo  worthy  your 
imitation,  as  thofe  you  may  continually  ob~ 
ferve,  in  the  ConduU  and  Bravery  of  that 
moft  Excellent  Prince,  your  Heroick  Vncfa$ 
the  whole  Series  of  whofe  Life  as  far  fur- 
paffes  Panegyric^,  as  the  Greatnefs  of  his 
Soul  abhors  Flattery.  Avd  I  was  the  rather 
induced  to  attempt  this  unpolifhed  Verfion, 
k?wwing  that  hone  ft  Plain-dealing  and  un- 
biased Integrity,  the  two  darling  Mifirejfes 
of  our  Author,  could  not  be  unacceptable  in 
a  Nation  where  they  are  fo  generally  belov- 
ed}   and  in  a  Court  where  they  are  beyond 
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The  Epiftle  Dedicatory. 

Precedent,  more  peculiarly  cherijhed  and 
maintain  d. 

Tcur  Roval  Highnefs  trill  here  find  Dif- 
courfes,  which  I  hope  will  not  only  be  diver- 
tive  to  your  Touth,  but  profitable  even  in 
your  ripe/i  Tears  $  by  revivi?ig  thofe  Seeds 
of  Honour  and  Virtue,  which  are  daily 
fown  by  the  pious  Care  and  Example  of 
Tour  mo(t  llluftrious  Parents.  Tou  may  here 
learn,  not  only  the  Duty  of  a  Prince,  but  that 
alfo  of  an  accomplijhd  States-Man  and 
Loyal  Subjed: :  And  if  ever  it  fhall  pleafe 
God  to  make  Tou  his  Vicegerent ,  Tou  may 
from  hence  (  next  to  the  Holy  Scriptures ) 
learn  your  Duty  to  him  alfo,  by  whom 
Kings  Reign,  and  Princes  decree  Juftice. 

In  fine  :  Tou  have  here  a  Cumple  at  Sy- 
fiem  of  Religious  Politicks,  which  may 
guide  Tou  through  all  the  Labyrinths  of 
Government  in  this  World,  and  crown  Tou 
with  immortality  in  that  to  come.  But,  par- 
don me,  Roval  Sir,  1  prefume  not  by  this 
Addrefs  to  thinly  but  that  the  nicejt  Strjal<$ 
of  our  Author  come  far  jhort  of  Towr  High- 

ss  blocming  Virtue,  but  as  near  as  Her- 
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The  Epiftle  Dedicatory, 

feñion  can  be  copied,  this  Work  has  a  Right 
in  Tour  Royal  Highnefs,  it  ¡hewing  not  fo 
much  what  Tou  jhould  be,  as  (if  we  may 
Judge  the  enduing  Day  by  the  Glorious  Morn) 
what  Tou  will  be,  the  beft  of  Princes. 

But  here  I  beg  leave  to  retire,  having 
already  waded  cut  of  my  Depth,  Tour  High- 
nefs^ Praifes  being  a  Topic  k  fo  profound, 
that  in  attempting  them,  I  jhould  only 
trouble  the  Stream  without  hopes  of  ever 
plumbing  the  Bottom.  The  main  Motives 
to  this  Dedication,  were  thofe  wo  inherent 
Paffions  of  Mankind,  efpecially  Writers,  In- 
tereft  and  Ambition ,  the  fir  ft  in  Regard  to 
this  Work,  which  has  need  of  no  lefs  a  Name, 
than  that  of  Tour  Royal  Highneé  toproteft 
it  >  the  laft  inrefpeü  to  my  felf,  having 
none  greater  than  to  fubf cribe  my  felf, 

Your  HighnefsV  moft  Faithful 

and  moft  Obedient  Humble  Servant^ 


f.A 


The  Author  to  the  Reader, 


IN  the  toilfome  Leifure  of  my  continual  Travels 
over  Germany ,  and  feveral  other  Countries ,  I 
compos'd  thefe  Hundred  Emblems ;  wherein  you 
have  an  Idea  of  a  Royal  Chriftian  Politician, 
penning  them  down  at  vacant  Intervals.  Thefe  I  had 
meditated  on  in  my  Journeys  upon  the  Road,  as  oft  as 
that  continual  Intercourfe  I  had  by  Letters  with  his 
Catholick  Majefty  and  his  Minifters,  and  other  publick 
Concerns  incumbent  on  me  ,  gave  me  Time  and  Lei- 
fure. By  Degrees  the  Work  lwelPd ,  and  though  I 
was  well  allured,  it  came  far  fhort  of  Perfection,  as 
not  being  compil'd  with  that  continual  Application  of 
Thought,  nor  with  that  Accuracy  and  Labour  correct- 
ed, as  was  requifite  to  have  rendered  it  agreeable  in  all 
its  Parts  3  and  a»  abfolutely  perfect  Piece ;  and  that  ic 
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The  Author  to  the  Reader. 

would  be  thought  Pride  in  me,  to  p relame  to  prefcrrbe 
Precepts  to  Princes  ( i  )■:     However,  the  Importunity  of 
my  Friends  (who  have  ever  great  Influence  over  me) 
prevailed  upon  me  to  pubtijfri  k ^  in  which  aifo  Self-love 
had  fome  part,  for  we  are  generally  as  fond  of  the  Pro- 
duces of  our  Brain,  as  of  thofe  of  Nature.     I  write  not 
this,  Reader ,  to  excufe  my  Errors ,  for  that  I  can't  do 
.fufficiently ,  but  that  I  may  riporfc  eajily  obtain  Pardon 
of  thofe,  who  fhall  confidermy  Zeal,  in  having  amidft 
fuch  a  Croud  of  Bufinefs,  Fatigues,  and  Dangers,  com- 
pile this  Book,that  if  any  Benefit  might  be  reap  d  from 
it,  it  might  accrue  to  jmy  Prince  andüVIafíer  ,•  and  leaft 
with  me  fhould  die  the  Experience  which  I  have  ac- 
quir'd  by  a  cohtinued^  Exereife  in  Bufinefs  for  Four 
and  thirty  Years  ■  which  after  five  years  Study  in  the 
Univerilty  of  Salamanca ,  I  have'pai^d  in  the  principal 
Courts  of  Europe,  always  employ 'd  in  Publick  Affairs , 
having  been  at  Rome  ac  the  Election  of  two  Popes  ;  at 
the  Affembly  of    the    Eleótoral  Princes  at  Rat  ¿shone 
when  Ferdinand  the  Third ,  the^  prefent  moil  Augur! 
Emperor,was  created  King  of  the  Romans ;  at  Eight  Diets 
in  Switzerland-  and  laftly  at  the  Imperial  Diet  at  Rat  is- 
hone  3  being  Plenipotentiary  for  the  moft  Serene  Houfe 
and  Ciicle  of  Burgundy.  Wherefore,  if  any  one  of  thefe 
Political  Counfeis  or  Precepts,  ihail  be  any  ways  bene- 
ficial to  him  who  is  happpily  born  to  govern  both  theOld 
and  New  World,  I  believe  this  Attempt  will  be  excused. 

Nor  ihould  any  one  be  difgufted  at  the  Ufe  of  Em- 
blems, iince  God  himfelf  is  the  Author  of  them.  The 
Brazen-Serpent  (2),  The  Flaming-Buih  (3)3  Gideons 
Fleece  (  4  )  ,  Samffons  Lion  (  5  ),  The  Priefts  Gar- 
ments (6),  Ihe  Amours  of  the  kind  Spoufe  (7),  What 
are  they  eife  bur.  Emblems  ? 

h  has  been  my  chiefeit  Endeavour  to  have  the  In- 
vention new  ¿  whether  the  Performance  be  anfwerable 

CO  P  wiper  e  qualif  dtbeat  ejfe  princeps,  pukhrum  quidem,  &  genero- 
furrt,  (¿x  pYope  fuferbum.  Plin.  Jun.  Jib.  3.  Epift.  18.  (2)  Numb.  21, 
(3)  Escdus  3.  (4)  Judges  ¿.  (5J  Judges  14.  (6)  Exodus  28. 
(7)  Song  oí  Solomon. 

I  know 


The  Author  to  the  Rcsder. 

I  know  not.  There  have  been  many  Ingenious  Men, 
who  have  wrote  upon  the  iame  Subject ,  and  'tis  very 
obvious  for  different  Peribns  to  Jump  upon  the  fame 
Thoughts,-  which  has  been  my  Fortune  ,  having  after- 
wards met  with  in  other  Authors,  thofe  Emblems  which 
I  at  firft  thought  my  own  Invention,  which  I  therefore 
thought  fit  wholly  to  omit ,  not  without  Prejudice  to 
my  Defign ,  for  my  PredeceiTors  have  made  ufe  of  fe- 
veral  Tigures  and  Motto's,  which  has  obliged  me  to 
take  up  with  others  leis  proper. 

Alfo  fome  Political  Precepts,  which  though  my  own, 
as  to  the  Invention  at  leaft  ,  yet  I  have  found  iince  to 
be  of  other ,  and  far  more  ancient  Authority :  I  have 
therefore  inferred  the  Authors  Names  in  the  Margin, 
that  due  Honour  may  be  paid  to  Antiquity.  'Twas  the 
Happinefs  of  the  Wits  of  former  Ages,  that  they  could 
engrofs  from  their  Pofterity  the  Glory  of  Invention- 
I  have  made  it  my  Defign  and  Care ,  to  Interweave 
this  Web  with  fome  Threads  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  with- 
out doubt  the  moil  accomplinVd  Mailer  of  Princes, 
and  who  moil  judiciouily  penetrates  their  Nature,  and 
the  Cuftoms  and  Intrigues  of  Courts ,  as  alfo  the  Mif- 
carnages  and  SucceG  of  Governments  ¿  with  Precepts 
and  Sentences  taken  from  this  Great  Man ,  as  with 
my  Hand,  I  lead  the  Prince  whom  I  would  mould  by 
thefe  Emblems ,  that  he  may  without  danger ,  gather 
Flowers  tranfplanted  hither  from  anothers  Garden , 
and  purg'd  from  the  Venom  and  Thorns  which  their 
native  Soil  frequently  fubje&s  them  to  ,  or  the  rank- 
nefs  of  thofe  times  produe'd.  In  this  Second  Edition , 
I  alfo  illuftrate  the  principal  Maxims  of  State ,  with 
Proofs  from  Holy  the  Scriptures  ¿  for  thofe  Politicks 
which  are  refin'd  in  that  Furnace,  may  be  truly  call'd, 
Silver  try'd  and  refined  feven  times  in  the  Fire  of 
Truth  (8).  And  who  would  learn  of  a  Heathen ,  or 
Impious  Perfon  ,  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  fo  ready  to 
give  Inftruction  ? 

(8)  Pfulm  [  i.  7.   The  Words  of  the  Lord  arc  pure  Word*  j  as 
Surer  tried  in  a  Furnace  cf  Earth,  purified  feveo  tirs. 
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The  Author  to  the  Reader. 

In  explaining  the  Emblems,  T  am  not  too  prolix,  that 
the  Reader  may  nob  lofe  the  Satisfaction  of  difcovering 
their  meaning  of  himfelf.  If  by  Chance,  in  my  pit 
courfe,  I  fprinkie  a  little  Learning  ,  it  is  not  out  of 
Oitentation  ,  but  to  enlighten  the  Prince's  Mind,  and 
render  the  Inftruótíon  more  agreeable. 

The  whole  Work  confiits  purely  of  State  Maxims  and 
Rules,thofe  being  the  fitteft  Materials  for  fuch  a  Politick 
Building  ,•  however  I  don't  barely  propofe  them,  but 
intermix  them  with  the  whole  Difcourfe ,  applying 
them  all  along  to  particular  Cafes,,  to  avoid  the  Danger 
of  general  Precepts. 

It  has  been  alio  my  Endeavour  to  render  the  Stile? 
polite,  but  without  Affectation  ,•  Ihort  too  and  concife, 
•but  not  obfcure,*  which  in  Horace's  Judgment  was  a 
difficult  Matter  (9)  ,  and  of  which  I  have  not  yet  feen 
an  inftance  in  the  Caftittian  Language.  I  have  however 
made  an  EiTay  towards  it,  knowing  that  what  is  writ- 
ten to  Princes  mould  be  neither  idly  Sententious,  nor 
fuperfluoufly  Copious.  Their  time  is  precious,  and  he 
does  not  a  little  obftrud  the  Publick  Intereit,  who  with 
empty  and  frivolous  Difcourfe  diverts  them  from  Affairs 
of  greater  Importance. 

I  don't  fo  wholly  confine  my  felf  to  the  Inftitution 
and  Direction  of  Princes,  but  that  I  alio  defcend  to 
Governments,  reflecl:  upon  their  Growth,  Prefervation, 
and  Fall  ,•  and  fo  to  frame  a  Minifter  of  State ,  and  a 
prudent  Courtier. 

If  at  any  time  I  am  liberal  of  my  Commendations  of 
any,  'tis  to  excite  Emulation,  not  to  Flatter,  to  which 
I  am  very  averie  ¿  for  it  were  a  Crime  unpardonable 
to  publiih  to  the  whole  World ,  Flatteries ,  and  thofe 
too  engraven  in  Brafs ,  or  to  make  my  felf  guilty  of 
the  very  fame  thing,  which  I  fo  much  reprove  and  dis- 
commend in  others. 

If  I  fpeak  the  Truth  with  too  much  Freedom ,  'tis  to 
be  imputed  to  Ambition ,  which  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in 
Mens  minds,  that  without  Fire  and  Sword  'tis  incurable, 

(9)  BrevU  ejfe  laboro  obftmus  fio,  Hür. 
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The  Doctrine  is  general ;   hue  if  any  one  iliall  from  a 
mblance  of  Vices,   think   himfelf  levell'd  at,  or 
that  what  is  blam'd  in  him  is  commended  in  others, 
'tis  not  my  Fault  |  i 

As  alio  when  I  ve  Princes  Actions,  or  reflecl: 

upon  Tyrants ,  or  only  on  the  Nature  of  Sovereignty, 
it  being  no  new  or  unufua]  thing ,  for  a  good  Prince 
to  do  ill,  when  either  he  is  not  clearly  infornVd  of  the 
Truth,  or  governed  by  ill  Counfellors. 

The  fame  I  would  have  underftood  of  Common- 
wealths ,  if  in  any  thing  I  feem  to  diflikc  them  ,•  for 
either  my  Reflections  are  upon  what  is  very  ufual  in 
Communities,  or  at  leafr  comprehend  not  thofe  crown'd 
and  well  conftituted  Republicks,  whofe  Government  is 
Generous  and  Royal. 

I  have  us'd  Examples ,  both  Ancient  and  Modern  • 
thofe  for  their  Authority  ,  thefe  partly  as  being  more 
perluafive  ,  partly  too,  becaufe  by  Reafon  of  Propin- 
quity of  time,  the  State  of  Affairs  is  lefs  altered,  and 
conlequently  may  with  lefs  Danger  be  imitated,  and  a 
Prudent  and  Politick  Judgment  may  more  fafely  be 
formed  thereon ,  which  is  the  principal  Advantage  of 
Hiirory.  Nor  is  our  Age  fo  barren  of  virtuous  and 
great  Atchievemems  ,  as  not  to  have  furniih'd  us  and 
our  Poftericy  with  good  Examples  (n).  Befides,  really 
it  were  black  and  envious  in  us  to  extol  ancient,  with- 
out the  lead  regard  to  modern  Actions  (12). 

I  am  well  aiTurd  ,  Reader ,  that  Books  of  this  nature 
which  treat  of  State  Affairs,  are  like  |  Statues,  which  in 
running  at  the  Quintín,  all  aim  at  with  their  Lances # 
all  itrike.  I  well  know  that  whoever  deiigns  to  be  an 
Aurhor ,  muit  fubmic  to  the  Black  Ink  ,  and  Prefs  of 
Detraction,  (which  I  deiign'd  to  iignify  by  this  Em- 
blem;) but  withal  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  the  blacker 
that  ink,  with  which  the  Letters  are  daub'd,  and  the 
clofer  the  Prefs  wherewith  they  are  prefs  d ,  the  fairer 
afterwards,  and  more  confpicuous  they  appear. 

(icj  Tac.  4.  ann.  £}xi  ob  frnilvuihem  ahena  malefatta  fill  objeftari 
fktant.    Qn)  Tac.  4.  Hift.    (123  Ibid,    f  EjUfcrmor. 
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TRANSLATOR 

T  O    T  H  E 

READER. 


IWill  not  endeavour  with  Rhetorical  Flourijhes  to  capti- 
vate any  Fey  fon  into  a  good  Opinion  of  my  Author ,  or 
his  Work,  being  fenfible  I  [hculd  therein  do  an  Injury 
to  his  Memory,  who  has  fo  often  declared  his  Aver- 
fion  to  Flattery.    I  only  dejire  the  Reader  to  remember  always 
that  he  was  by  Birth  a  Spaniard,  and  though  Educated  in 
the  Church  of  Rome,    was   by  Frofcffion  a   Lawyer  and 
Statefman  ,  who  being  generally  wifer ,  are  lefs  bigotted  to 
the  foolijh  Principles  and  Tra&ices  of  that  Religion.     How- 
ever, as  I  think  it  on  the  one  Hand  needle f$  to  vindicate  the 
Wuflrious   Houfe   of  Naflau  from  his   partial   Reflections  , 
(which  were  modijh  in  the  Spaniíh  Court  when  he  wrote  (i)  ) 
the  whole  World  being  fathfied  in  the  Jufiice  of  their  Caufe, 
the  Heroick  Frofecution  thereof,  and  what  Additional  Laurels 
they  juftly  acc¡uird  thereby  ;  fo  on  the  other  fide,  I  would  not 
be  thought  to  recommend  his  Religion  either  to  Prince  or  Feo- 
fie.     We  too  lately  efcaped  the  Snare  y   to  be  again  entangled 
with  the  Knaveries  or  Fooleries ,    to  fay  no  worfe ,    of  the 
Church  or  Court  of  Rome  ;    and  next  under  God  mufi  own 
cur  f ole  Deliverance  to  a  Branch  of  that  Ancient  and  Imperial 
Family,  our  prefent  Gracious  Sovereign. 

(r )  The  firft  Edition  that  I  know  of,  was  at  Munfter>  Anno  1542. 
which  being  near  fix  Year  before  the  Conclufion  of  the  Peace  there, 
may  ferve  as  fome  Apology  for  the  Author's  Reflexions  on  the 
Princes  of  Orange^  *and  other  Heroes  of  the  Adverfc  Party. 

Theft 


The   TRANSLATOR 

loe  fe  Precautions  being  obfervcd ,    I  humbly  trefume  tb¿ 
Book  will  be  of  excellent  Xlfe  to  all  Ingenuous  Verfons  of  what 
Decree  or  Quality  foe  ver.     For  though  by  the  Title  it  feints 
dated  for  the  Meridian  of  ,  •  I  Princes  only,   yet  it 

in  fome  mtafure  comprehends  all  Perjons  within  the  Circum- 
ference r  >«<• 

The  State fman  and  Politician  may  herein  ham  ivh.it  QualU 

::ons    they   ought   to    be    endowed  with  for    Negotiations, 

H ,    Of  in  Foreign  Courts  ;    how  by  avoiding  the 

Vices  ufually  attending  their  H  nsy  and  embracing  the 

ues ,  they  may  render  their  Aftions  meritorious  to 

their  Prince  or  Country. 

The  Officers  and  Soldiers  of  an  Army  may  here  without 
Danger  behold  the  Methods  and  Stratagems  their  Predeceffors 
have  ufe  A  to  Conquer  their  Enemies  ,  and  learn  that  their 
greatefr  Interefi  confias  in  good  Ord.r  and  Difcipline,  and  ab- 
Jolute  Obedience  to  their  Superiors ,  that  Vice  is  as  pernicious 
in  a  Camp  as  a  Court y  and  that  Bravery  and  Virtue  in  Con- 
:'::on  merit  the  great  eft  Reward  and  Affetlion  from  their 
Prince  or  Country. 

The  Merchants  and  Seamen  may  here  behold  the  vafi  Ad- 
vantage,  their  ProfeJJicn  is  to  a  Government,  and  how  Ships 
are  the  ¿Moveable  Poles  y  on  which  the  Stability  thereof  de- 
pends. 

In  fine,  all  Ver  fens  of  Learning ,  Senfe  ,  or  Reafcn,  may 
from  many  excehnt  Precepts  and  eminent  Examples  contain  d 
therein,  improve  and  refine  their  Talents  to  the  greateft  Ad- 
vantage imaginable,  remembring  always  my  previous  Caution 
to  avoid  fome  few  mi¡laken  Aphorifms  of  his  Religion  and 
Country. 

Celebrated  Author,  Don  Diego  Saavedra  Faxardo , 
Knight  of  the  Order  cf  St.  Jago  ,  was  Born  of  a  Noble  Fa- 
mily of  Murcia  in  Spain.     He  was  the  Son  of  Peter  de 
Saavcdra  and  Fabiana  Faxardo  ,    who  was  alfo  of  Noble 
r.iciiun.   He  was  Educated  in  the  Univerjity  of  Salaman- 
ca ,  ;/;  the  Profeffion  of  the  Laws  ,  wherein  he  became  very 
rent,    efpecially  in  thofe  Parts  thereof  which  are  requifite 
'  be  Accomplishment  cf  an  Abfolute  Politician  and  Compleat 
,t  thence  he  was  chofen  Secretary  to  Cardinal 

Gafpar 
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Gafpar  Borgk  ,  Vice-Roy  of  Naples ,  and  foen  after  Refi- 
dent  for  his  Catholick  Majefty  at  Rome  ;  where  his  Conduce 
gain  d  him  Jo  great  Alpplaufe  ,  that  he  was  fent  on  the  fame 
Jmploy  into  Switzerland  :  After  that,  he  was  Plenipotentiary-' 
Ambajfador  at  two  Imperial  Diets  at  Ratisbone  ;  and  then 
commanded  to  affifi  Don  Gafpar  de  Bracamont ,  Cou.nt  de 
Pennecranda,  at  the  famous  Treaty  of  Munfter,  where  he 
gave  fignal  Demon  fir  ation  of  his  great  Experience  and  Dex- 
terity in  the  Management  of  the  moft  difficult  Affairs  of 
State.  At  his  Return  he  fate  in  the  Supreme  Council  for  the 
Government  of  both  the  Indies  ;  in  which  Imploy  he  died  at 
Madrid  in  the  Tear  1648.  All  that  I  know  more  of  him, 
you  may  find  in  his  own  Preface,  to  which,  for  brevity  fake 
J  refer  you  (2). 

The  greatnefs  of  his  Y er fonal  Character  and  Reputation,  and 
cf  this  Book  in  particular  ,  are  too  well-eflablijifd  in  the 
World  to  recjuire  any  Panegyricks  on  either;  but  if  the  Reader 
defire  to  fee  how  this  Work  was  admired  by  fome  of  the  m&fi 
Learned  of  the  Age,  let  him  read  the  Epifiles  prefixed  to  the 
Latin  Verfion  thereof  His  Relighus  Temper  more  particularly 
appears  in  the  great  Veneration  be  always  ¡hews  for  the  Holy 
Scripture^  and  his  apt  Application  thereof ;  and  his  Politicks 
no  Ufs  by  being  fo  well  read  in  Tacitus ,  the  Great  Mafier 
thereof.  Were  that  Excellent  Roman  now  living,  he  could 
not  but  be  pleafed,  to  fee  the  Roughnefs  and  Qrabbednefs  of 
his  Stile  fo  finely  poll  fin  d,  without  Diminution  to  the  profound- 
fiefs  of  his  Senfe  and  Judgment ,  in  our  Engiiih  Verfion  j; 
though  in  the  Annotations  thereof ,  be  would  find  himfelf  Ri- 
vald,  if  not  exceed  by  a  Modern  Politician.  But  there 
is  no  greater  Argument  to  prove  the  general  Approbation  and 
kind  Reception  thereof,  than  the  various  Editions  in  fever  *l 
Languages ¿  hefides  the  Original,  as  Latin,  French,  Italian, 
Portugeie,  and  High-German.  To  enumerate  the  particu* 
lar  Times  and  Places  of  each  Imprejjion  would  be  fuperfluous  x 
were  they  all  known  to  us.  Let  it  fuffice  to  inform  you,  that 


(z)  Nic.  Antonio's  Bibjiotheca  Scrip.  Hifpaa. 
Mirasus's  Bibliotheca  Ecclcfiaft, 
MoreriV  Great  Di8ÍQnary¡ 

tic 
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wprejfion  of  the  Original  we  chiefly  made  ufe  of  in  this 
Verfion,  is  the  Fourth  Edit'u-n ,  Primed *t  Valencia,  1^60. 
as  being  the  most  Coiretl  we  could  meet  with.  He  wrote 
ulc J,  Corona  Gothica,  Caitellanice,  & 
Áuftriaca  Politicamente  Illuftrada  ,  Printed  at  Madrid, 
X  though,  as  ¡orne  fay ,  he  died  before  he  had  compleat- 
ed  it. 

>)d  here  I  cannot  but  obferve  hew  difingenuoits  (to  fay  no 
worfe)  the  Italian  and  French  Tranflators ,   or  rather  Cor- 
ruttors,  of  our  Author  have  been,  ef penally  the  lail,  who  not 
Mf  only  to  omit  whole  Pages  and  SeHions ,  very  material 
to  the  Purpofe,  have  foifted  in  their  own  fulfome  flatteries 
in/lead  thereof,  bafcly  perverting  his  very  Senfe  and  Mean- 
ing, to  comply  with  the  Interejl  and  Ambition  of  particular 
Perfons  or  Governments,     So  dangerous  a  Th'mg  is  Truth  in 
fome  Nations.     But  we  have  ehoje  rather  to  draw  the  Copy 
after  the  full  Proportion  of  the  Original ,  being  fatisfied  we 
I  the  Hzppinefs  to  live  in  Jo  well  Conftituted  a  Govern- 
,  and  under  fo  Excellent  a  King,  that  Truth  and  Inte- 
,    are    now    become   the    great   Accomplijhments    of  a 
Courtier. 

Our  Author  taking  occafion  fo  often  to  mention  Alphoníüs 
the  Wife  ,  I  frefume  it  will  not  be  thought  unnecejj'ary,  or  be 
unacceptable  to  jome  Readers ,  t»  give  a  flwrt  Account  of 
him.  He  was  the  Tenth  of  that  Name,  King  of  Leon  and 
Calille,  and  was  aljo  Símame d  the  Aftrologer,  and  fucceeded 
Father,  Ferdinand  the  Third,  1252.  He  made  the 
Agronomical  Tables,  fill  Extant,  which  are  called  from  his 
Name,  Tabula*  Alphonfinscj  and  'tis  certainly  affirm  d  3 
Tb*t  be  ¡pent  400000  Crowns  in  the  Compcftion  of  the?r?. 
He  refufed  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Germany  ,  which  was 
effered  him  after  the  Ke\dlion  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Corn- 
wall ,  contentivg  himfelf  only  with  the  Title  of  Emperor, 
which  fome  fay   he  rifigned  to  Pops  Gregory   the  Tenth  y 

reef  he  repented  ,    and  would  have  reaffumed  the  Irr: 
Title  and  Arms  ;   but  was  da  erred  for  fear  of  an  Excun. 
nication  againft  him.     He  was  j ucee fsful  againfi  the  Moors  ; 
but  at  Itngth  dethrond  by  his  own  Son  Sancho ,    and  died 
f\r  Grief  tp  Anno  1284.     In  a  great  Sicknefs,  after  mary 

Remedies 
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Remedies  ufed  in  vain,  be  began  to  read  Quint.  CurtiusV 
H'iftory  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  he  did  'with  fo  much 
Delight ,  that  he  recovered  his  Health  •  whereupon  he  ¡aid. 
Farewell  Avicen ,  Hippocrates  ,  and  the  whole  Croud  of 
Dotlors ,  give  me  my  Curtius  that  hath  faved  my  Life. 
He  had  read  the  Bible  fourteen  Times ,  with  fever  al  Com- 
wentaries  upon  it  •  he  was  a  great  Afirologer ,  and  after  he 
had  deeply  confidered  the  Fabrick  of  the  World ,  the  follow- 
ing faying  of  his  ,  reported  by  Lipfius  ,  denotes  him  to  have 
been  none  of  the  mofl  Pious ;  viz.  That  if  God  had  advi- 
fed  with  lam  in  the  Creation^  he  could  have  given  him 
good  Counfel  (})• 

By  the  Great  Captain ,  often  alfo  mentioned,  is  meant 
Gonzales  of  Cordova ,  who  ferved  under  Ferdinand  and 
Ifabella,  in  the  Conquefi  of  Granada,  and  was  very  famous 
in  his  Time. 

It  may  perhaps,  according  to  Cufiom,  be  expetled  we  Jhould 
give  fome  Account  of  the  prefent  Performance  ¡  but  that  in- 
deed is  a  very  ticklijh  Point;  for  to  Commend ,  or  even  Ju- 
ftify  it  would  favour  of  Vanity ;  and  to  difcover  its  Imper- 
feclions ,  would  be  very  difobliging  to  our  Friends ,  the 
Eookfellers.  I  Jhall  therefore  in  the  Words  of  an  Ingenuous 
and  Judicious  Author  (4),  defire  you  to  cónfder,  That  there 
are  certain  Graces  and  Happintffes ,  peculiar  to  every  Lan- 
guage which  give  Life  and  Energy  to  the  Words.  And  who- 
foever  offers  at  a  Verbal  Tranflation,  ¡hall  have  the  Misfor- 
tune of  that  Toung  Traveller ,  who  Ion  his  own  Language 
abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other  inftead  thereof.  For  the 
Grace  of  the  Spaniih  will  be  loH  by  being  turned  into 
Englifh  Words;  and  the  Grace  of  the  Engliih  by  being 
turned  into  Spanifh  Phrafe.  However  we  have  endeavoured 
to  come  as  %ear  the  Senfe  of  the  Original,  as  we  could^ 
without  offering  to  be  Fidi  Interpretes ,  that  properly  be- 
longing to  thoje  who  Tranflate  Matters  of  Faith ,  or  fucb 
Facls-  of  Moment  as  have  Relation  thereunto. 


(3)  Mariana  Hill.  Hiijp,  Turqviet.  Roderick  Ccncb.  Spond,  Bzo- 
vius. 
(4)  Sir  John  Detiham* 
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The  Reader  %%  difir$d  to  take  notice  that  our  Author  y    a 
alt  o'hers  cf  his  Rtligicn,  makes  ufe  of  the  Vulgar  Translation 
in  his  Quotations  out  of  the  Hoh  Scripture ,    which  m  many 
Ttaa     i  I    '     m  the  Englii.1  ,   thai  they  arc 

':  to  the   Turpofe  for   which  he   Quotes    them, 
'be  Seventy  eighth  Emblem  is  a  Syren  or  M.r~ 
,  Formofa  Superne.     In  the  begin- 
ning i  15.  22.  Et  Sirenes  in  delu- 
bris  voluptatis,  which  we  Tranflate ,    and   Dragons  in 
ir  p'eafant  Places.      How  beautiful  they  are ,  unlefs  we 
ngy  I  leave  you  to  judge.     The  Fifty  ffth  Em- 
>,\  ts  a  Hwd  holding  a  Scepter  full  of  Eyes  '  the  Motto, 
His  Prxvide  &:  Provide.     He  there  quotes  Jeremiah  1.  rr. 
where  the  Vulgar  has  Virgam  vigilantem  ego  video  ;  the 
Engliih  ,    I   Ice  the  Rod  of  an  Almond  Tree;    which 
n,  is   hale  to  his  Pur  pife  ,   and  therefore  we 
leave  it  in  the  Senfe  he  tuok  it.     The  Word  in  the  Hebrew, 
ts  Sakcd,  for  an  Almond  Tree ,  and  Vtrfe  the  12th  ,  Then 
faid  the  Lord  unto  me,  thou  haft  well  feen,  for  I  will 
haiien  my  Word  to  perform  it.     The  Almond  Tree  is  there 
i  as  an  Emblem  cf  Haft  ;  the  wor^  Saked,  an  Al- 
mond Tree,  alluding  to  Sakad,  a  Word  which  fig-  ¡fes  making 
Ha/te.      Nor  is  the  ASufi 'on  frivolous,  for  Pliny  Jays  ,   Floret 
omnium  prima  Amygdala,  menfe  Januario,  Martio  vero 
Poma  maturat.  Lib.  16.  c.  if,  (?). 

W  j  if  any  Per  fun  thinks  himfclf  reprefented  herein  , 
and  likes  Jtot  his  Picture ,  let  him  confider  be  fate  not  for  it  > 
and  if  he  finds  any  Strokes  too  Bold  ,  let  him  not  blame  the 
Artifi,  but  amend  the  Original.  As  for  that  little  Popery 
I  ;';  in  it,  it  has  been  Jo  folidly  confuted  by  many  Emi- 
nent Divines  cf  the  Church  cf  England,  and  fo  ridicul'd 
by  others  ,  that  I  pre  fume  ,  it  cannot  have  the  Uaft  Influence 
en  the  meaneft  Proteftant  cf  the  Nation»  In  Anjwtr  to 
what  be  nflttls  on  fome  of  his  Majejlfs  Heroick  Anceftors , 
:y  not  ratbtr  be  called  an  Encomium)  J  refer  the 
Reader  to  that  mort  Excellent  and  Unanjwerable  Apology, 

(  5  )  Eocharcufj  Gcograph.  Sacra.   Phalcg,  lib,  cr  I,  Canaan, 
jib.  1.  c.  35, 

wrote 
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wrote  by  the  Trince  of  Orange  himfelf ',  and  publijhed  in  aU 
Languages,  And  for  a  Conclufion,  accept  of  the  following 
Epigram,  by  an  unknown  Hand,  representing  that  IHufirious 
Trincey  as  Prophetically ,  [peaking  to  William  the  Third,  our 
prefertt  Gracious  Sovereign. 

Naflbvius  Coeli  miratus  ab  Arce  Nepotem 

Ad  Summum  tantis  paifibus  ire  Decus-, 
Made,  inquit,  fanguis  nofter  ;  tibi  cedimus  nitro* 

Quandoquidem  cedunt  Terra  Fretumque  tibí. 
Me  Duce  parta  meis  Libertas  priftina  Belgis, 

Orbis  Hyperborcus,  te  Duce,  liber  erit. 

In  Englijh. 

When  Naffau  froth  the  Skies  beheld  his  Son, 

Withjuch  large  Steps  the  Race  of  honour  Run  \ 
"Proceed^  my  Boy,  proceed  with  joy,  faid  He  j 

1  do,  fince  Earth  and  Sea  fubmit  to  thee. 
t  only  to  my  Country  freedom  gave , 

Zou  will  the  Northern  World  from  Bondage  favei 
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VAiour  is  boríij  ülred  \  'tis  an  íntiínfíck 

ility  cf  the  Soul  which  is  infufcd  with  ic, 
andimmcdictely  it  felf:  The  very  Mo- 

thers Womb  ws:  3  of'Battel  ro  the  Two 

and  Efaa  (>y.  C  ^r's  Twins,  one 

bcr,  Qtn.  s$  2^. 
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by  Nature  more  daring,  when  he  could  not  be  Born' 
before  his  Brother,  broke  however  the  Ligature,  and 
thruft  out  his  Hand,  as  if  he  would  fnatch  the  Elder- 
ihip  from  him  (2).  A  great  Soul  exerts  it  felt  in  the 
Cradle :  Hercules  Crowned  by  the  Conquer!  of  Two 
Serpents,  from  that  day  expofing  himfelf  to  Envy,  and 
making  Fortune  truckle '  ta  his  Vertue.  A  generous 
Spirit  is  confpicuous  in  the  very  firft  Actions  of  Nature. 
The  Infant  of  Spain,  your  Highnefs  his  Uncle  of 
BleiTed  Memory,  faw  the  Battel  of  Norlingmn  almoft 
e*en  4>efore  he  knew,  what  War  was,  and  even  then 
knew  how  to  Command  with  Prudence  and  A&  with 
Vigour. 

^  Cyrus,  a  very  Boy  when  Elected  King  by  thofe  of 
his  own  Age,  did ,  in  that  Childim  Government  fuch 
Heroick  Actions,  as  fufficiently  manifefted  his  fecret 
Greatnefs  of  mind  and  Royal  Genius,  Natures  molt 
excellent  Productions  are  themíél ves  their  own  Difco- 
verers.  Amidft  the  rude:  and  unrefined,  mafs  of  Oar, 
,  the  Diamond  fparkles,  and  Gold  gliftersv  The  Young 
Lion  as  ibon  as  whelp'd,  views  his  Paws,  and  with  a 
haughty  Mein,  íhakes  his  curled  Main  fcarce  yet  dry, 
as  preparing  to  Fight.  Childiih  Games,  to  which 
Princes  are  carried  by  a  natural  Impulfe.,  are  Signs 
and  prognofticks  of  maturer  Actions.  Nature  is  ne- 
ver fo  much  as  a  Moment  idle,  but  from  the  very  Birth 
of  it's  OfT-ipring  is  induftrious  in  a  regular  Formation 
of  its  Mind  as  well  as  Body,*  for  this  Reafon,  ihe  has 
irampt  fuch  an  extraordinary  Affection  upon  Parents 
to  excite  their  Diligence  in  well  Educating  their  Chil- 
dren,- and  leaft  they  ihould  (which  is  no  unufual 
thing)  with  a  fírange  Nurübs  Milk,  imbibe  alfo  her 
Vicious  Practices,  the  fame  Nature,  provident  in  her 
Diftributions,  has  difpenced  as  it  were  a  double  Foun- 
tain of  purer  Blood,  to  fupply  them  with  Nouriihment 
for  their  ifoung  Ones:  But  either  Idlenefs,   or  fear  of 

•  C2 J  And  it  came  ro  pais  when  fhc  cravailed,  that  the  one  put 
o*'  his  hand  firft,  Gene/..  38.  28. 
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lofing  their  Beauty,  is  frequently  the  occsfion  why 
Mothers  (  not  without  conliderable  Detriment  to  the 
Commonwealth)  neglect  their  Duty,  and  give  the  fuck- 
ling  of  their  Children  to  others;  which  Abufe,  ilnce  it 
cannot  fo  eafily  be  remedied,  at  leaft  great  care  fhould 

taken  in  the  Choice  of  them.  Let  them  be  Healthy 3 
of  a  good  Far;:  well  bred  ¡  for  as  from  the  Conception  to 

the  Birth  the  Child  is  nourished  in  the  Body  of  its  Mother, 
fo  is  it  from  its  Birth  till  'tis  weaned,  by  the  Nurfe's  Brea  ft, 
and  this  la  (I  Inter-  -   longer  than    the  other,  the   Child 

fjfty  imbibe  more   of  the   Nature  of  its   Nurfe 
.  s  the  Wife  King  Alfhonfo,  who  pre- 
fcribed  Laws  to  I  leaven  and  Earth. 

The  Second  Obligation  Parents  lie  under,  is  the  E- 
ducation  of  their  Children  (3  ':  there's  fcarce  any  Ani- 
mal will  forlake  its  Young  Ones  without  Direction 
given  how  to  provide  for  thcmfelves.  Nor  are  the  Ad- 
vantages of  Education  lefs  conliderable  than  thofe  of 
Nature,  and  Children  are  more  ready  to  embrace  their 

:nts  inftru&ions  and  bear  their  Reproofs^  than  thofe 

of  others  (4)  :  Thofe  particularly  who  are  nobly  bornt 

difdain  to   be  governed    by    their   Inferiours.      In  a 

Childs  firft  Procreación,   it  Received  nothing  from  the 

Father  but  a  Body,   for  God  alone  is  the  Authour  of 

1 ,  which  except  the  Father  afterwards  Cultivates 

and  xs  by  Education  (  f  ),  he  will  fcarce  deferve 

the  name  of  a  true  and  abfolute  Father.  Nor  is  it  new 

in  holy  Scripture  for  a  Mailer  to  be  called  Father.     For 

I 'the  fir  ft  Teacher  of  Mufick(  6j.   And 

who,  I  ;  h  fitter  to  Teach  his  Son  how  to  appear 

y,  how  to  keep  a  Decorum  in  all  things, 

Maintain  bis  Authority,  and  govern  his  Subjects,  than 

the  Prince  Limicif  (%)l  lie  only  has  the  full  practice 

(l)  Haft  rhcu  Children,  infiruft  chem.  Eccltf.i.  1J.    (4;   EJucati 

f  fan&oi  &  jujl  s  m'jTis    bonimcruo  eva- 

dtnx.  m  exiUech  her  Children.  Ecclef.^ 

1-  ,,  handle  che  harp  and  Or$an, 

4-  21,    r  e  ir.c  thiac  hcjr:,  «icd  let  thioc  Eyes 
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Knowledge  of  Government,  which  others  know  only 
in  part  and  by  Speculation :  Nor  without  reaibn  did  So- 
lomon boaft  that  he  Received  great  Improvement  from  his 
Fathers  Inftru&ions  (  8) ;  however  iince  Fathers  fome- 
cimes  have  not  themfelves  the  Qualifications  requiiite  for 
a  good  Education  of  their  Children,  or  at  leaft  have  not 
leifure  to  take  that  Trouble  upon  them,  Mailers  muft  be 
looked  for  of  an  unblamable  Life  and  Converfation; 
eminent  withall  for  Learning  and  Experience  ( 9  ); 
fiich  as  King  Alphonfo  in  his  Laws  defcribes  in 
thefe  Words.  So  that  for  all  thefe  reafons,  Kings  ought  to 
take  great  care  of  tbejr  Children,  and  to  choofe  them 
Tutours  of  a  good  family  and  good  Livers,  found  both  in 
Mind  and  Body,  and  above  all  faithfull  and  juft,  firm  to  the 
Interefi  of  their  King  and  Country.  To  which  I  add3  that 
they  ought  to  be  Men  of  Valour  and  a  great  Spirit, 
well  Experienced  in  Affairs,  as  well  of  Peace  as  War, 
fuch  was  Seneca,  whom  therefore  Agrippina  made  Choice 
of  for  Nero's  Mafter  (10).  "Tis  impoflible,  without 
doubt,  for  a  Man  of  an  abjed  and  mean  Spirit  to 
imprint  on  a  Prince  thoughts  more  fublime  than  his 
own.  Were  an  Owl  to  inftrucl:  an  Eagle,  Ihe  would 
not  teach  her  to  look  on  the  Sun,  or  foar  above  lofty 
Cedars  j  her  School  would  be  kept  altogether  in  the 
dark,  amidft  the  lower  Branches,  The  Mailer's  Image 
appears  in  the  Scholar,  and  in  him,  he  in  a  manner  Re- 
preients  himfelf.  For  no  other  reafon  did  Pharaoh  make 
Jofeph  Lord  of  his  houfe3  and  Ruler  of  all  his  fubftance, 
but  to  teach  his  Princes  to  be  like  himielf  (nj.  Thofe 
who  have  the  tuition  and  government  of  Princes  Sons, 
ought  to  be  as  careful  of  their  tender  years,  as  Gardi- 


(8)  For  I  was  my  Father's  Son,  tender  and  only  belov'd  of  my 
Mather*  .he.  taught  me  .alio,  and  faid,  Let  thine  heart  reran  my  words. 
Pfov.  4.  3.  (9  J  QUarendi  funt  liberis  Magiftriy  qmrum  &  inculpata  fit 
vita  <&  mo~es.  Plur.  de  Ecíuc.  ( 10)  Vtq>Dornitii  jueritia  tali  Mngijha 
ádetefeeret;  &  con/Mis  ejufctem  ad  fpem  dominan  mis  uteretur.Tzc.  \i. 
Ann.  (u)  And  he  made  him  tord  of  his  houfe,  and  rulerof  his  fub- 
Jtarjcc  :  Tobicd  his  Princes  at  his  pleafure;  and  teach  hi?  Senatours 
'wifaom,  Ffal.  105,213  21. 
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tiers  are  of  their  moit  delicate  Plants,  which  even  before 
they  appear  above  ground ;  they  iecure  with  Fences  to 
prevent  their  being  injured,  by  treading  on,  or  hand- 
ling. On  the  firft  ftroak  depends  the  Perfe&ion  of  a 
Pifture,  fo  does  a  good  Education  on  what  the  firft 
years  have  imbibed,  before  the  paffions  get  itrength  and 
refufe  to  fubmit  to  reafon  (  12  ).  From  a  very  minute 
Seed  a  vaft  Tree  proceeds,  which  however  fmall  a  twig 
at  firft,  and  eaiily  flexible  every  way,  when  'tis  in  veiled 
with  Bark,  and  has  diffiifed  it  felf  into  Branches, 
ilands  immoveable.  The  affe&ions  in  youth  are  not 
much  unlike  poiibn,  which  having  once  made  its  pafc 
fage  into  the  Heart,  leaves  the  palenefs  confequent 
to  it  incurable.  Vertues  that  improve  and  increafe 
with  our  Age  have  not  only  the  precedency  of  others, 
but  excell  even  themfelves  (13,).  OF  the  four  Winged 
Animals  in  Ezekkfs  Virion,  the  Eagle,  one  of  that  very 
number,  was  carried  higher  than  all  thofe  four  (  14), 
for  becaufe  (he  as  foon  as  hatcht  began  to  have  Wings, 
the  others  not  till  long  after,  fhe  not  only  appeared 
above  them,  but  her  felf  too.  For  want  of  a  iuitable 
confederation  of  this,  I  Imagine  it  is  that  many  per- 
fons  dually  commit  the  Care  of  their  Sons  as  ibon  as 
they  come  into  the  World,  to  Women,  whb  with  the 
idle  fear  of  ihadows,  agreeable  to  the  genius  of  their 
Sex,  enfeeble  their  minds,  and  (lamp  other  Effeminate 
paffions  on  them,  which  with  time  take  deep  root  f 1  j:)  ¿ 
To  avoid  this  inconveniency,  the  Ferfian  Kings  Com- 
mitecf  theirs  to  the  care  of  perfons  of  worth  and 
prudence  (16).    But  above  all,  Children's  natures  are 

( 12)  Bow  down  his  neck  while  he  is  young,  and  beat  hirtl  on  the 
fides  while  he  is  a  Child,  legft  he  wax  itubborn,  and  be  difobcdienc 
to  chee,  and  fo  bring  forrow  co  chine  heart,  Ecclef.  90, 12.  (3)  It  is 
good  for  a  Man  thachc  bear  the  Yoke  in  his  Youth,  he  fifteen.  alor¿e> 
and  keepeth  iilence,  becaufe  he  hath  born  it  upon  him,  Lam.  3.  27, 
23.  £14)  They  four  had  alio  the  face  of  an  Eagle.  £^.  1.  10.  ( i^) 
Train  up  thy  child  in  the  way  he  fhould  go:  and  when  he  is  old  he 
will  not  depart  from  it.  Hrov.  22.  6.  (i 6)  Nuttitur  puer  rnn  a  Ma 
Here  nutrice  parum  bcnirijica,  verum  ab  Eumchis,  qai  re  liquor  urn  área  B.r- 
em  optimi  %ideantur3  Piu:.  ^rimo  Alcib. 
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to  be  taken  particular  notice  of,    it  being  impoffible 
without  it  to  draw  a  true  Scheme  of  Education. 

Now  no  Age  is  more  proper  for  it  than  their  infancy, 
when  nature  as  yet  free  from  envy  and  diflimulati- 
on  (17)3  fincerely  difclofes  it  felfj  when  in  their  Fore- 
head, Eyes,  Hands,  their  Smiles  and  other  motions  of 
their  Body,  their  paflions  and  inclinations  appear  with- 
out difguife.    The  Ambaffadours  of  Beam  having  pow- 
er given  them  by  the  illuftrious  William  of  Moneada  to 
Choofe  which  of  his  Sons  for  their  Prince  they  thought 
fit  ,•  upon  obfervation,  that  Ones  hand  was  Clinched, 
the  others  open,  Chofe  this  latter,  interpreting  it  to  be 
a  fign  of  Munificence  and  Liberality,  as  it  afterwards 
prov'd.   If  an  Infant  be  of  a  generous  and  great  Mind, 
at  hearing  his   own    commendations  he  fmooths  his 
Brows,  looks  pleafantly  and  imiles  ,•  on  the  contrary, 
when  difcom mended,  he  is  concerned,    bluihes  and 
cans  his  Eyes  on  the  ground ;  if  of  an  undaunted  Spirit, 
he  looks  flern,  is  nor  terrified  with  ihadows  or  threats ; 
if  Liberal,  he  defpifes  toyes  and  prefents,  or  readily 
parts  with  them  again  to  others  ,*  if  revengeful,  he  con- 
tinues Angry,  is  all  in  Tears  till  he  have  fatisfadion ; 
if  he  be  Cholerick,  the  leaf!  trine  puts  him  in  a  heat, 
he  lets  falláis  Brows,  looks  dogged,  and  threatens  with 
his   fift,*   if  Affable,  with  a  fweet  Smile  and  alluring 
Eye,  he  wins  favour  and  acceptance;   if  Melancholy, 
he  avoids    Company,    delights  in   folitude,  is  often 
complaining,  feidom   Laughs,  and  generally  looks  fal- 
len;  if  he  be  Airy,  he  unfolds  the  Wrinkles  of  his 
Forehead,  and  now  gratefully  fixing  his  Eyes  feems  to 
dart  a  pleafing  light,  by  and  by  with  a  kind  of  Com- 
placency withdrawing  them,  and  agreeably  pleating  his 
brows,  betrays  the  Chearfulnefs  of  his  Mind.     Thus 
does  the  heart  reprefent  the  other  Vermes  alio,  and 
vices  in  the  face  and  exterior  motions  of  the  Body,  till 
more  cautious  Age  has  taught  it  to  Conceal  them. 

{il)Juvenes  non  funt  tnaUgni  mms,  fed  facilis  moris,  propter ea  quod 
m¡ÁN%  viderunt  rnqninas.  A:  lit.   '' 
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■  In  the  very  Cradle  and  Nurfe's  Arms,  the  whole 
Court  admired  in  your-  Highneis,  a  certain  natural 
pleafantnefs  and  grateful  Majefty,  and  indeed  that 
grave  carriage  and  prefence  of  Mind  which  appeared 
in  your  Highnefs,  when  the  Two  Kingdoms  of  Caftile 
and  Leon  took  an  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  you/  exceeded 
the  ordinary  capacity  of  your  years. 

I  would  not  have  however,  thefe  reflexions  of  mine 
upon  infancy  be  look'd  upon  as  infallible  and  without 
exception,  tor  nature  fometimes  deviates  from  her  Com- 
mon Road,  and  deceives  the  too  curious  Enquirer, 
thefe  are  ibme,  who  tho'  vitióus  in  their  infancy, 
when  at  years  of  difcretion  take  up  and  Reform.,  which 
happens  perhaps,,  becaufe  one  of  a  great  and  haughty 
Spirit  defpifes  Education,  and  confequently  is  fubdued 
by  his  natural  pafiions,  while  right  reafon  is  too  weak 
to  refift  them,  till  that  getting  ftrength  He  acknow- 
ledges its  errours  and  corre&s  them  effectually :  'twas 
a  cruel  and  barbarous  Cuftom  therefore  of  the  Brack» 
mam,  who  either  killed  or  expofed  their  Children  after 
they  were  Two  Months  Old  in  the  Woods,  if  there 
appeared  in  them  any  tokens  of -an  ill  nature.  As  in- 
humane were  the  Lacedamonians  who  threw  theirs  into 
the  River  Taygetes.  Both  feemed  to  make  no  account 
of  Education,  of  right  reafon  and  free-will  which  ufu- 
ally  corred  and  regulate  natural  affections.  This  alfo 
feems  unaccountable,  when  nature  joyns  fome  eminent 
Vertues  with  the  rnoft  enormous  Vices  in  the  fame 
peifGnj  as  too  different  flips  are  often  grafted  upon 
two  branches,  which  growing  out  of  the  fame  Root  pro- 
duce different,  nay  contrary  Fruits,  bitter  and  fweet. 

This  was  Vifible  in  Alcibiades  of  whom  twas  a 
queftion  whether  he  was  more  eminent  for  his  Ver- 
tues or  Vices.  And  thus  Nature  works  'ere  fhe  has 
begun  to  know  her  felf,  but  reafon  afterwards  and 
induffry  corred  and  polifh  her  operations.  * 

Laftly  iince  I  propofed  to  my  felf  by  thefe  Emblems 
to  give  an  exact  Model  of  a  Prince  from  the  Cradle  to 
die  Tomb,  It  won't  be  amifs  to  accommodate  my  rudi- 
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ments  and  ftile  to  each  particular  Age,  as  Vlato  and  Ari- 
fiotk  have  done.  At  prefent,  I  Advife  that  fpecial  Caro 
be  taken  to  render  his  Arms  and  Legs  aétive  by  Exercife. 
If  by  chance  any  of  his  Limbs  fliould  be  crooked  they 
may  be  ftraightned  by  artificial  Inftruments  (i$).  Let 
Frighcful  fpe¿fcacles  which  may  injure  the  imaginative 
faculty  be  kept  from  him :  Let  him  not  be  funered  to 
look  afquint  at  any  thing:  Ufe  him  gradually  to 
the  iharpnefs  of  the  Air,  nor  íhould  ivluiick  be  Wan- 
ting to  quicken  his  Spirits  now  and  then :  for  whate- 
ver new  thing  Children  meet  with,  that  'tis  they  ad- 
mire, that  makes  the  deepen  lmpreffion  on  their  Imagi- 
nation. 

(18)  C&terum  ne  propter  tenerhatem  membra  torqueantur%  nationes-qni^ 
bu[i(tm  artijichfi:  infirumentis  utebantur.  Arift,  lib.  7.  Pol.  cap.  17. 
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With  Pencil  and  Colours  Art  admirably  Ex- 
prefles  every  thing.  Hence,  if  Painting  be  not 
Nature,  it  certainly  comes  fo  near  it  as  that 
often  its  works  deceive  the  fight,  and  are  not  to  be 
diftinguiihed  but  by  the  touch.  It  can't,  it's  true,  ani- 
mate Bodies,  but  it  frequently  draws  the  Beauty,  Moti- 
ons and  Affe&ions  of  the  Soul.  Altho'  indeed  it  cannot 
intirely  form  the  Bodies  themfelves  for  want  of  mat- 
ter, yet  the  Pencil  fo  exquifkely  defcribes  them  on 
Canvafs,  that  beiides  Life  there's  nothing  that  you  can 
defire  more.  Nature  I  believe  would  envy  Art  if  ihe 
could  poflibly  do  the  fame,  but  now  ihe  is  fo  kind,  as 
in  many  things  to  ufe  the  Affiftance  of  Art,*  for  whate- 
ver the  Induftry  of  this  can  perfect,  that  Nature  does 
not  finifh  her  felf.  Thus  we  fee  man  is  born  without 
any  manner  of  knowledge  or  propriety  of  fpeech,  in- 
fouclion  and  learning  being  left  to  draw  the  lineaments 

of 
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of  Arts  and  Sciences  on  his  mind  as  on  a  blank  Can- 
vafs,  and  Education  to  Imprint  morality  thereon,  not 
without  great  advantage  to  humane  Society;  for 
hence  it  comes  to  pais  that  by  Om  mans  having  Oc- 
cafion  for  the  Affiftance  of  another,  the  bonds  of 
gratitude  and  -  affection  are  ftrengthened :  for  Nature 
has  fown  the  feed  of  Vertue  and  knowledge  in  all 
of  us,  we  aré  equally  born  to  thoie  goods  of  the 
mind,  which  muft  be  cultivated  and  quickened  by  fome 
other  hand  .  ( i).  But  'tis  neceffary  theíe  meafures 
be  taken  in  the  tender  years,  while  the  mind  is  fitter 
to  Receive  all  manner  of  forms,  fo  readily  apprehen- 
five  of  fciences  as  to  appear  rather  to  remember  than 
firft  learn  them,-  which  Plato  made  ufe  of  as  an  argu- 
ment to  prove  the  immortality  of  the  Soul  (2);  but  if 
this  be  negleded  in  the  firft  Age,  the  affe&ions  by  de- 
grees get  ground,  and  their  depraved  inclinations  make 
íb  deep  an  impreffion  upon  the  will  as  no  Education 
can  efface.  The  Bear  no  fooner  whelps  but  licking  the 
limbs  of  her  deformed  Litter  while  they  are  fofc,  perfects 
and  brings  them  to  fhape,  whereas  if  Ihe  fuffered  them 
to  grow  firm  Jier  pains  would  be  ineffectual.  It  was 
wifely  óone  (in  my  Judgment)  of  the  Kings  of  Perfia 
to  Commit  their  Sons  in  their  Infancy  to  Mailers, 
whofe  care  it  fhouid  he  for  the  firft  feven  years  of 
their  life  to  Organize  their  Bodies:  In  the  fecond  to 
iirengthen  them  by  ufing  them  to  fencing  and  the  like 
Exercifes.  To  thefe  they  after  added  four  feted  Perfons 
to  give  the  finiihing  flroaks  ,•  the  firil  eminent  for  Lear- 
ning, made  'em  Scholars ;  the  fecond  a  difcreet,  fober 
man,  taught  them  to  govern  and  bridle  their  appetites  $ 
the  third  a  Lover  of  Equity,  inculcated  the  Admini- 
itration  of  Juftice,*  laltly  the  fourth  eminently  Valiant 
and  Experienced  in  Warfare,  inftruded  them  in  Mili- 

0}  Omnibus  natura  fundamenta  deditj  femenque  virtutum,  ómnes  ad 
ijia  omnia  nati  fumus-,  cum  irritator  acceflit,  tunc  ilia  anitii  bona,  velut 
fopita  excitantur.  Sen.  Epift.  10,  (2)  Ex.  hoc  pojfe  cogmjci  animas 
inmortales  effe,  atque  dninas,  q'*od  in  ptteris  mobilia  junt  jngenia,  &  ad 
psrcipiendkm  facilia%  Flat,  de  A  a. 
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tary  Difcipline,  efpccially  endeavouring  by  incentives 
to  Honour.,  to  divert  their  minds  from  fear  and  Cow- 
ardice.    But  this  good  Education  is  particularly  necefla- 
ry  in  Princes  as  they  are  the  Inílruments  oí  Politick 
happinefs  and  publick  fafety.    In  others  the  neglect  of 
a  good  Education  is  only  prejudicial  to  íingle  peribns 
or  at  leail  influences  very  few:  but  in  a  Prince  'tis 
not  only  againfl  his  private,  but  every  ones  common 
intereíl,  whilft  lome  he    injures  immediately  by  his 
Actions,  others  by  his  Example.     Man  well  Educated 
is  the  moil  divine  Creature  in  the  World  ;  If  ill,  of  all 
animals  the  moil  favage  (  ;  ).    What,  I  pray,  can  you 
expect  from  a  Prince  who  is  ill  Educated,  and  has  got 
the   fupreme  power  in   his  hands?   other   evils   of  a 
Common   wealth  are  of  no  long  continuance,    this 
never  terminates  but  with  the  Princes  life.    Of  what 
Importance  a  good  and  honourable  Education  is,  Philip 
King  of  Macedón  was  fenfible,  declaring  in  his  Letters 
to  Ariftoth  upon  the  Birth  of  his  Son  Alexander  his  Ob- 
ligation to  the  Gods,  not  fo  much  for  giving  him  a 
Son,  as  that  he  was  born  at  a  time  when  he  could  make 
ufe  of  fuch  a  Mailer,   and  'tis  certainly  never  conve- 
nient to  leave  nature  otherwiie  good,  to  her  felf  and 
her  own  operations,  fince  the  belt  is  imperfect  and  re- 
quires fome  external  induflry  to  cultivate  it,  as  indeed 
do  moil  things  neceiTary    for  man's  well  being.    The. 
punifhment  derived  to  us  by  the  fault  of  our  firft  pa» 
rents  being  not  to  enjoy  any  thing  without  labour  and 
the  fweat  of  the  Brow,  how  can  you  expeót  a  Tree  to 
bear  fweet  fruit  unlefs  you  transplant  it,  or  by  graf- 
fing  it  upon  ilems.  of  a  more  refined   and  generous 
nature,  correct  its  Wildnefs.    Education  improves  the 
good  and  initructs  the  bad  (4).     This  was  the  rea- 

(3)  Homo  retlam  naflut  inftiwionem  divimjjimum  manfuetiffitnumque 
animal  effici  folet ,  fi  vero,  vet  non  fufficienter,  vel  non  bene  educetur, 
eirum  qu£  tenaprogenw,  ferociffimum.  Plat.  lib.  3.  dc  leg.  (4)  Education 
4ff  inliituth  commoda^naturas  tenas  inducit,  &  rurfutn  bonce  natura  ji  talem 
¡nthwioncm  confequantut ,  metieres  adiwc  ¿r  prjift ant lores  evader e  fumus. 
Hac.  Dial.  4.  de  L<¿. 
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fon  why  Trajan  became  fo  eminent  a  Governour,  be- 
caufé  he  added  induftry  to  his  natural  parts  and  had 
the  direction  of  fuch  a  Mailer  as  Plutarch,  Nor  had 
King  Peter  firnamed  the  Cruel,  ever  proved  ib  barba- 
rous and  tyrannical  had  John  Alphonfo,  Duke  of  Albu- 
jquerque,  his  Tutor,  known  how  to  mollifie  and  break  his 
haughty  temper.  There's  the  fame  difference  in  Mens 
difpoiitions  as  in  Metals,  fome  of  which  are  proof  a- 
gainft  fire,  others  diifolve  in  it  •  yet  all  give  way  to  the 
graving  tools,  are  maleable  and  duóiile.  So  there's  no 
humour  ib  rugged  but  care  and  correction  may  have 
fome  effect  on.  Altho'  I  confefs  Education  is  not  al- 
ways fufficient  of  it  felf  to  make  men  Vertuous,  becaufe 
many  times  under  Purple  as  among  Briars  and  Woods, 
there  fpring  up  fuch  monftrous  Vices,  particularly  in 
perfbns  of  a  great  Spirit,  as  prove  utterly  Incorrigible. 
What  is  more  obvious  than  for  young  men  to  be  debau- 
ched by  Luxury,  Liberty  or  Flattery  in  Princes  Courts, 
where  abundance  of  Vicious  affections  grow  as  Thorns, 
as  noxious  and  unprofitable  weeds  upon  ill  manured 
Land.  Wherefore  Except  thefe  Courts  are  well  infti- 
tuted  the  care  taken  in  a  good  Education  will  be  to 
very  little  purpofe ;  for  they  feem  to  be  like  Moulds 
and  accordingly  fo  Form  the  Prince  as  themfelves  are 
M¿11  or  ill  difpofed,  and  thofe  Vertues  or  Vices  which 
have  once  began  to  be  in  repute  in  them,  their  mini- 
liejs  tranfmit  to  pofterity.  A  Prince  is  fcarce  Matter 
of  his  reafon  when  his  Courtiers  out  of  flattery  Cry 
up  the  too  great  Liberty  of  his  Parents  and  Anceftors, 
recommending  to  him  fome  great  and  renowned  Acti- 
ons of  theirs,  which  have  been  as  it  were  the  propriety 
of  his  Family.  Hence  alfo  it  comes  to  pafs  that  ibme 
particular  Cuiloms  and  Inclinations  are  propagated 
from  Father  to  Son  in  a  continued  fucceffion,  not  fo 
much  by  the  Native  force  of  their  blood,  (  for  neither 
length  of  time  nor  Mixtures  of  Marriage  are  ufed  to 
Change  them)  as  becaafe  they  are  eftabliihed  in  the 
Courts  where  Infancy  imbibes  them  and  as  it  were 
turns  them  into  nature,  thus  among  the  Romans  the 
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Claudii  were  reputed  Proud,  the  Scifws  Warlike,  the 
Avfii  ambitious ;  as  now  in  Spam  the  Gufmans  are  look- 
eel  upon  to  be  Good  Men,  the  Mendosas  Humane, 
the  Manriques  have  the  Character  of  Formidable,  the 
Toktans  Severe  and  Grave.  The  fame  is  Vifible  in 
Artificers,  when  any  of  a  family  have  attained  an  Ex- 
cellency, they  eafily  tranfmit  it  to  their  Children,  the 
Spe&atours  of  their  Art  and  to  whom  they  leave  their 
Works  and  Monuments  of  their  Labour.  To  allthis  may 
be  added,  that  Flattery  mixt  with  Errourfometimes  com- 
mends in  a  Boy  for  Vertue  what  by  no  means  deferves 
that  name,  as  Lewdnefs,  Orientation,  Infolence,  Anger, 
Revenge  and  other  Vices  of  the  like  nature;  fome  men 
erroneoufly  peri  wading  themfelves  that  they  are  tokens 
of  a  great  Spirit;  which  withall  induces  'em  too  eagerly 
to  purfue  thefe,  to  the  neglect  of  real  Vermes:  as  a 
Maid  fometimes  if  ihe  be  commended  for  her  free 
Carnage  or  Confidence,  applies  her  felf  to  thofe  rather 
than  Modeity  and  Honeity,  the  principal  good  Qualities 
of  that  Sex.  Tho'  indeed  young  men  ought  to  be  driven 
from  all  Vices  in  general,  yet  more  efpecially  from 
thofe  which  tend  to  Lazineis  or  Hatred  they  being 
more  eafily  imprinted  in  their  minds  (  5-  ).  Care  there- 
fore muft  be  taken  that  the  Prince  over-hear  no  filthy 
or  obfeene  cxpreffions,  much  leís  ihould  he  be  fuffered 
to  ufe  them  himfelf:  We  eafily  execute  what  we  make 
familiar  to  us  in  difcourfe,  at  leaft  fomething  near  it  (6). 
Wherefore  to  prevent  this  Evil  the  Romans  ufed  to 
Choofe  out  of  their  families  fome  grave  Ancient  Ma- 
tron  to  be  their  Sons  Governefs,  whofe  whole  Care 
and  Employment  was  to  give  them  a  good  Education, 
in  whofe  prefence  it  was  not  allowable  to  fpeak  a  foul 
word  or  admit  an  indecent  Adion  (  7  ).  The  deiign  of 


£5 j  Cuntta  igitur  mala,  fed  ea  miximé  qux  turfitudincm  babent  vei 
tdlnm  parent,  funt pr0Cu[  a  pn:r'n  remoxendj.  Ariil.  Pol.  ?.c.  17.(6) 
firam  f-c'iie  turpia  hquendo,  efficitur  ut  homines  his  prox'ma  facunx*. 
Arift.  PoJ.  7.  c.  17.  (7}  Coram  qua.  neqv.c  dicere  fas  cat,  quod  turpe 
difl'4,  neqne  factre  quid  inherit fi  am  ft  fin  vidtrétur.  QuincdUl.  de  orac. 
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this  fcvere  difcipline  was  that  their  nature  being  pre- 
ferred pure  and  untainted,  they  might  readily  em- 
brace honeft  profeffions  (8).  Quintilian  laments  the 
negled  of  this  manner  of  Education  in  his  time^ 
Children  being  ufually  brought  up  among  fervants^ 
and  ib  learning  to  imitate  their  Vices.  Nor,  fays  he,  is 
any  one  of  the  family  concerned  what  he  fays  or  does 
before  his  young  Mailer,  iince  even  their  parents  don't 
fo  much  inure  them  to  Vertues  and  Modefty  as  La- 
fcivioufnefs  and  Libertinifm  (9  ).  Which  to  this  day 
is  ufual  in  moft  Princes  Courts:  nor  is  there  any 
remedy  for  it,  but  difplacing  thofe  Vicious  Courtiers 
and  fubftituting  others  of  approved  Vertue  who  may 
excite  the  Princes  mind  to  Actions  more  generous  and 
fuch  as  rend  to  true  honour  f  10J.  When  a  Court 
has  once  bid  adieu  to  Vertue,  'tis  often 'Changed  but 
never  for  the  better,  nor  does  it  deiire  a  Prince  better 
than  it  felf.  Thus  Nero's  family  were  Favourers  of 
Otho,  becaufé  he  was  like  him  ( 1 1 ) .  But  if  the  Prince 
cannot  do  this,  I  think  it  were  more  advifeable  for 
him  to  leave  that  Court,  as  we  remember  James  the 
3  ft.  King  of  An  agon  did,  *  when  he  faw  himfelf  Tyran- 
nized over  by  thofe  who  educated  and  confined  him 
as  it  were  in  a  prifon :  nor  can  I  give  thofe  Courts 
any  other  name,  where  the  principal  aim  is  to  enflave 
the  princes  will,  and  he  is  not  fuffered  to  go  this  way 
or  that  by  choice  and  at  his  own  pleafure,  but  is  for* 
cibly  guided  as  his  Courtiers  pleafe,  juft  as  Water  Is 
conveighed  thro'  private  Channels  for  the  ible  benefit 
of  the  ground  thro'  which  it  paifes.  To  what  purpofe 
are  good  natural  Parts  and  Education,  if  the  Prince  is 


(8)  Q#o  difciplina,  acfeverttas  eo  pertinebat,  ut  fincera  ¿r  integra^  fe 
milis  pravitatibus  detorta  uniufcujufque  natura  totoftatim  pefiore  arriperet 
artes  bonefias.  Quintil.Ibid.  (pj  Nee  quifquam  in  tota  domo  penfi  habet  quid 
coram  infante  dominoy  ant  dicat  aut  faciat  ;  quando  etiam  ipfi  parentest 
nee  probftati  ñeque  modeft'iA  párvulos  ajfuefacimty  fed  lafcivu^  &  liber' 
tat'u  C^uinc.  ibid,  (io)  Neq;  enim  auribus  jucunda  convenit  dicere,fed 
ex  quo  aliquU  gloriojus  fiat.  Eurip.  in  Hippol.  (11 J  Prona  in  eum  aula 
Neronis ut  fimilenx  Tac.  1.  Hift.  *Mar.  Hit.  Hifp. 
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iuflcred  to  fee,  hear  and  know  no  more  than  his  At- 
tendance think  fit?  What  wonder  if  Hemy  the  4th. 
King  of  Caftik  f  proved  fo  negligent  and  fluggííh>  fa 
like  his  Father  J&bn  the  Second  in  all  things,  after  he 
had  been  Educated  among  the  fame  Flatterers  that  oc- 
caiioned  his  Fathers  male  Adminiftration  ?  Believe  me, 
'tis  as  impoffible  to  form  a  good  Prince  in  an  ill 
Court,  as  to  draw  a  ftraight  Line  by  a  Crooked 
fquafe:  there's  not  a  wall  there  which  fome  lafcivious 
hand  has  not  fullied ;  not  a  Corner  but  Echoes  their 
diffolute  Courfe  of  Life:  all  that  frequent  the  Court 
are  fo  many  Mailers  and  as  k  were  Ideas  of  the 
Prince,  for  by  long  ufe  and  Converfation  each  imprint 
fbmething  on  him  which  may  either  be  to  his  benefit 
or  prejudice;  and  the  more  apt  his  Nature  is  to  Learn, 
the  fooner  and  more  eafily  he  imbibes  thofe  domeftick" 
Cuftoms.  I  dare  affirm  that  a  Prince  will  be  good 
if  his  Minifters  are  fo  ;  bad  if  they  be  bad:  an  inftance 
of  this  we  have  in  the  Emperor  Galba,  who  when  he 
light  upon  good  Friends  and  Gentlemen,  was  governed 
by  them,  and  his  Conduce  unblameable ;  if  they  were 
ill,  himfelf  was  guilty  of  inadvertency  (  12  ). 

Nor  will  it  fuffice  to  have  thus  reformed  living  and 
animate  figures  in  a  Court,  without  proceeding  alfo  to 
inanimate:  for  tho1  the  graving  Tool  and  Pencil  are  but 
mute  Tongues,  yet  Experience  has  taught  us  they  are  far 
more  eloquent  and  perfwafive.  What  an  incitement  to 
Ambition  is  Alexander  the  great's  Statue?  how  ftrangely 
do  pictures  of  J  uf  iters  lewd  Amours  inflame  Luft?  be- 
fides,  for  which  our  corrupt  nature  is  blameable,  Art 
is  ufually  more  celebrated  for  thefe  kind  of  things 
than  Vertuous  inftrudtive  pieces;  At  firft  indeed  the 
excellency  of  the  workman ihip  makes  thofe  pieces  Va- 
luable, but  afterwards  lafcivious  perlbns  adorn  the 
Walls  with  them  to  pleafe  and  entertain  the  Eyes, 
There  ihould   be  no  ftatue  or  piece  of  painting  al- 


f  Mir.  Hift.  Hif.  (\z)  Amicarum,  Iibertoruwq^  ubi  in  bono/  inciJijJzt,  fine 
reprsketifwe  fattenr.  ¡i  Mali  for  ent,  ufa  ad  cutyam  ignvui.  T\:e.  i.  Hilt. 
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lowed,  but  fuch  as  may  Create  in  the  Prince  a 
glorious'  Emulation  (i;,).  The  Heroick  Achievements 
of  the  Ancients  are  thepropereft  fubje&s  for  Painting, 
Statuary  and  Sculpture,-  thofe  let  a  Prince  look  on 
continually,  thofe  read  ,•  for  Statues  and  Picures  are 
fragments  of  Hiftory  always  before  our  Eyes. 

After  the  Vices  of  the  Court  have  been  (as  far  as 
pofliblej  thus  corre&ed,  and  the  Princes  humour  and 
inclinations  well  known,  let  his  Mailer  or  Tutor  en- 
deavour to  lead  him  to  fome  great  undertaking,  fow- 
ing  in  his  Mind  Seeds  of  Vertue  and  honour  fo  fecret- 
!y,  that  when  they  are  grown  it  will  be  difficult  to 
judge  whether  they  were  the  produce  of  Nature  or 
Art.  Let  them  incourage  Vertue  with  Honour,  brand 
Vice  with  Infamy  and  Difgrace,  excite  Emulation 
by  Example,-  thefe  things  have  a  great  Effed  upon 
all  Tempers,  tho'  more  on  ibme  than  others.  Thoie  who 
are  of  a  Generous  difpofition,  Glory  influences  mol),' 
the  Melancholy,  Ignominy  ;  the  Cholerick,  Emulation, 
the  Inconftant,  Fear;  the  Prudent,  Example ;  which 
is  generally  of  moil  efficacy  with  all,  efpecially  that  of 
Anceftors,-  for  often  what  the  Blood  could  not,  Emu- 
lation  does  perform.  'Tis  with  Children  as  young  trees 
on  which  you  muir  Graff  a  branch  (  as  I  may  fay  ) 
of  the  fame  Father,  to  bring  them  to  perfe&ion.  Thefe 
Grafts  are  the  famous  examples  which  infufe  into  Po- 
fterity  the  Vertues  of  their  Anceftors  and  bear  excellent 
fruit.  That  Therefore  it  may  be  conveighed  as  it  were 
thro'  all  the  Senfes  into  the  mind,  and  take  deep  Root 
there,  fliould  be  the  particular  induftry  of  his  Inftru- 
¿tors,  and  confequently  they  are  not  to  be  propofed 
tothe  Prince  in  ordinary  Exhortations  only  or  Reproofs, 
but  alfo  in  fenfible  obje&s.  Sometime  let  Hiftory  put 
him  in  mind  of  the  great  Atchievements  of  his  Ance- 
ftors, the  glory  of  which  eternized  in  print  may  ex- 
cite him  to  imitate  them.      Sometimes  Mufick    (that 


(l-f)  Cum  atítem  ne  quis  talla  loquatur^r  ohibetur ,  fitú  inteüigitur  ve- 
Mr/,  ne  turpes,  xú\\U\ira$  vet  fábulas  ftefot.  Arift.  7  Pol.  cap.  17. 
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fweetand  wonderfull  Governefs  of  the  paflionsj  play- 
ing their  Trophies  and  Triumph?,  will  be  proper  to 
Raife  his  Spirits.     Sometimes  let  him  hear  Panegyricks 
recited  upon  their  Life,  to  encourage  and  animate  him 
to  an  Emulation  of  their  Vertues,  now  and  then  reci- 
ting them  himfelf,  or  with  his  young  Companio-ns  Acl 
over  their  Exploits  as  upon  a  ftage,  thereby  to  inflame 
his  mind:  for  the  force  and  efficacy  of  the  acüon  is 
by  degrees  fo  imprinted   on  him  that  he  appeals  the 
very  fame  whofe  perfon  he   reprefents:  Laftiy  let  him 
play  the  part  of  a  King  amongft  them,  receive  peti- 
tions, give  audience,  ordain;  puniih,  reward,  command 
■ormarihal  an  Army,  befiege  Cities  and  give  Battel. 
In  experiments  of  this  nature  Cyrus  was  educated  from 
a  little  Boy  and  became  afterwards  an  eminent  Ge- 
neral.   But  if  there  be  any  inclinations  unbecoming 
a  Prince  difcernible  in  his  Infancy,  he  ihould  have  the 
Company  of  Mich  as  are  eminent  for  the  oppoiite  Vertues 
to  corred  the  Vices  of  his  Nature;  as  we  fee  a  ftraight 
Pole  does  the  Crookednefs  of  a  tender  Tree  tyed  to  it. 
Thus  if  the  Prince  be  covetous,  let  one  naturally  liberal 
be  always  at  his  Elbow  ;  if  a  Coward,  one  bold  and  da- 
ring •,  if  timorous,  one  refo'ute  and  active  ;  if  Idle  and 
Lazy,  one  diligent  and  induftrious;  for   thofe  of  that 
Age  as  they  imitate  what  they  fee  or  hear,  ib  they  al- 
io   ealily      copy    their  Companions    Cuiioms.      To 
Conclude,  in  Education  of  Princes  too  rough  Repre- 
hen  Hon  and  Chaftifement  is  to    be  avoided  as  a  kind 
of  Contempt.    Too  much  Rigour  makes  men  mean  ipi- 
rited  ;  nor  is  it  fit,  that  he  ihould  be  fervilely  fubje&  to 
One  Man,  who  ought  to  Command  all.     It  was  well 
faid  of  King  Ahbonjus,  Generous  Spirits  are  fooncr  corretted 
b)  words  than  blows,  and  Uve  and  reffícl  tboje  rncft  wbo  ufe 
them  fo. 

Youth  is  like  a  young  horfc  that  the  Barnacle 
fturts,  but  is  eafily  governed  by  the  gentler  Bit.  Be- 
fides  that  men  or.  generous  Soi; íc?  ufuaily  conceive  a 
feCret  horrour  of  thole  things  they  learnt  thro'  fear; 
on   the  contrary  have  an  inc  iryuion  zvA  delire  to  try 

C  thofe 
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thoíé  Vices  which  in  their  Childhood  were  prohibited 
them.  Affe&ions  too  much  confined  ( efpecially  fuch 
as  nature  endows  a  Prince  withall )  break  out  at  laft 
into  Defpair,  as  Exhalations  hard  bound  within  the 
Clouds,  into  Lightning.  He  that  imprudently  ihuts  the 
gates  upon  natural  inclinations,  is  the  occafion  of  their 
attempting  to  get  thro'  the  Windows.  Some  allow- 
ance is  to  be  made  to  humane  infirmity,  which  is  by 
fome  innocent  diveriions  to  be  raifed  to  Vertue :  this 
method  they  took  who  had  the  Care  of  Nero's  Edu- 
cation (14).  The  Tutor  ought  to  chide  the  Prince 
in  private,  not  before  Company,  lean  he  rather  grow 
obftinate  when  he  fees  his  Vices  are  publick.  In  theie 
two  Verfes  of  Homer  is  very  aptly  contained  how  a 
Prince  ought  to  be  inftrufted  how  to  obey: 

Advife,  Command  him,  and  what's  good  fuggefl 

He  will  obey  when  for  himfelf  'tis  beft,  Horn.  ^.  I/. 

{14)  Quo  fact  tins  lubricam  Principk  ¿tatem,  fi  verhutem  afpernaretufy 
voluftatibus  concejjuS)  rentier et.  Tac.  13.^10. 
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BY  the  induftry  of  fome  ingenious  and  carefuil 
hand  one  while  watering,  another  time  de- 
fending it  from  the  injuries  of  Wind  and  ill 
Weather,  the  Rofe  grows,  and  as  the  Bud  opens  un- 
folds its  little  leaves  into  a  circular  form:  A  flower 
itrangely  pretty,  but  which  flatters  only  the  Eyes,  and 
is  fubjeót.  to  ib  many  cafua'ties,  that  in  this  its  infinite 
delicacy  'tis  by  no  means  fecure.  The  very  fame  Sun 
which  faw  it  bloom,  fees  it  alfo  whither,  and  that  with- 
out any  other  benefit,  than  juft  (hewing  the  World  its 
beauty;  it  brings  fo  many  months  Labour  to  nothing, 
nay  oftentimes  wounds  the  very  hand  that  planted  it ; 
nor  could  it  be  otherwiíé  than  that  fuch  rank  tillage 
íhould  produce  thorns.  Of  Coral  (aScaihrub)  there  s 
quhe  another  account  to  be  given,-  for  that  growing 
under  Water, and  continually  toiled  bv  the  Violence  ©f 

C  i  Wave» 
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Waves  and  Tempeftuous  Winds  becomes  íb  much  the 
harder  and  more  beautiful  ,•  nay,  then  firfl  is  it  more  il- 
luftrioufly  ufeful,  when  it  has  underwent  the  rage  of  fo 
many  Elements.  Such  contrary  Effects  arife  from  the 
different  manner  of  growing  of  this  Shrub,  and  that 
Flower  in  refped  of  foftnefs  and  hardnofs.  The  fame 
happens  in  the  Education  of  Princes,  for  they  who  are 
brought  up  fo  tenderly  and  clofely  that  neither  the  Sun, 
Wind  or  other  Air  can  come  to  them,  but  that  of  per- 
fumes, prove  too  delicate  and  little  fit  for  Government; 
they  on  the  contrary  are  ftrong  and  able  who  inure  their 
Bodies  to  laborious  Exercifes.  It's  alfo  convenient  to 
ufe  ones  feíf  to  Cold  from  our  infancy  as  a  thing  of 
great  advantage  to  health,  and  that  will  enable  us  to 
undergo  Military  duties  (  i )  •  By  thefe  Exercifes  Life 
is  prolonged,  by  Voluptuoufnefs  and  Luxury  ihortned. 
a  Veifel  of  Glafs  formed  with  a  blaft  of  the  Mouth, 
is  with  a  blaft  broken ;  Whereas  one  of  Gold  wrought 
with  a  hammer  refifts  a  hammer.  5Tis  no  matter  if 
he  that  lives  a  private  and  retired  Life,  be  delicate; 
but  one  who  is  to  fupport  a  Kingdom,  as  Atlas  the 
Heavens,  upon  his  ftoulders,  had  need  be  ftrong  and 
robuft.  A  Common-wealth  has  not  occaiion  for  a 
Prince  only  for  a  ftiew,  but  in  the  Field  alfo  and  in 
time  of  War,  and  in  Scripture  we  find  an  effeminate 
King  mentioned  as  a  kind  of  divine  puniihment  (2  ). 
The  advantage  or  difadvantage  of  this  different  Edu- 
cation was  vifible  in  the  Two  Kings,  John  the  Second, 
and  Ferdinand the  Catholick,  one  of  which  had  his  at 
Court,  the  other  in  the  Camp;  that  among  Women, 
this  among  Soldiers;  that  entring  his  Government  feem'd 
to  fail  into  a  ftrange  Gulf,  and  leaving  the  Helm,  com- 
mitted the  guidance  of  it  to  his  Minifters;  this  was 
neither   ignorant  of,  nor  unacquainted  with  Govern- 


({)  Eft  etiam  utile  jlat'itn  ab  ineunte  atatc  frigoribus  affuefcere,  hoc 
emm  turn  ad  vaUtud'mem^  turn  ad  muñera  mi l ¡tarja  commod'jfimum  e(i. 
A  rift.  Po!.  7.  cap  17.  (2)  I  will  give  Children  to  be  iheir  Princes, 
and  Babes  to  rule  over  them,  Ifai,  3,  4, 

ment: 
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ment;  but  knew  how  to  Rule  even  in  another's  Do- 
minion, and  force  Subjeds  to  their  Duty;  that  was 
contemn'd,  this  honoured  and  efteemed  by  all ;  that 
ruined  his  Kingdom,  this  advanced  to  a  Monarchy. 
3Twas  upon  this  confideration  that  King  Ferdinand  Sir- 
named  the  holy,  was  defirous  to  breed  his  Sons,  AU 
fhonfo  and  Ferdinand,  Soldiers.  And  what  elfe  was 
it  rendred  the  Emperour  Charles  really  great,  as  well 
as  titularly  fo  ?  was  it  not  his  continual  Travels  and 
indefatigable  Labours?  Nor  had  Tiberius  any  other 
thoughts  when  he  defignd  his  Sons  Germanicus  and  Dra- 
fus  for  the  Army,  chiefly  for  thefe  four  Reafons; 
that  they  might  accuftom  themfelves  to  War;  gain 
the  Soldiers  hearts  ,•  be  free  from  the  Debauchery  of  the 
Court,*  and  Laitly  that  himfelf  might  live  in  moreiecu» 
rity  when  both  his  Sons  commanded  his  Legions  (  -$) . 
He  that  lives  in  a  Camp,  by  the  many  Expert* 
enees  he  has  there,  fpends  his  time  to  advantage; 
the  Courtier  utterly  loies  his  in  Riot,  Ceremonies  and 
trifling  Diverfions.  At  Court  a  Prince  ftudies  more 
how  to  fet  off  his  Body  than  improve  his  Mind. 
And  tho'  this  latter  is  rather  to  be  regarded,  yet  Or- 
naments of  the  Body,  and  a  comely  Prefence  iliould 
not  be  wholly  negleáed.  For  thofe  captivate  the  Eyes, 
as  this  does  the  Eyes  and  Soul.  God  himfelf  feem'd 
pleafed  with  the  ihape  and  proportion  of  Saul  ( 4  ) . 
Ethiopians  and  Indians  in  lome  parts  choofe  them 
Kings,  whom  the  mod  Majeftick  Mien  recommends: 
as  the  Bees  do  the  biggeft  among  them,  and  that  of 
the  moit  ihining  Colour.  People  Judge  of  a  Prince's 
Actions  by  his  Prefence,  and  think  him  the  beft  who  is 
the  Comelieft.  Galbas  very  Age,  fays  Tacitus,  was 
ridiculed  and  fcorn'd  by  thole  who  were  ufed  to  Nero's 


(3)  Vt  fuefceret  Militix,  ftudiaq;  exercitui  parar ety  fmul  juventutem 
urban}  luxu  lafcivientem  medits  in  eaftrii  hiben  Tiberius,  feque  tut'wem. 
rebatur,  utroq,  filio  legiones  obtfaente.  Tac.  2.ann.  (4)  And  whrti  he 
flood  among  ihc  people,  he  was  higher  thaa  any  of  the  people  from 
the  fhoulder»  upward?,  1  Sum.  10,  22. 

C  5  blooming 
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blooming  Youth  (  ?  J.  A  handfome  face  joyned  with 
a  kind  of  Majefty  encreafed  Pefpafians  fame  (6). 
Thus  Beauty  ftrikes  the  Eyes,  and  thro'  them  wound- 
ing the  Soul  engages  Mens  affedions  and  good  opini- 
ons :  'tis  a  particular  privilege  of  nature,  a  pleafing  Ty- 
rant over  the  affections  and  a  certain  Sign  of  a  well 
difpofed  mind ;  and  tho'  the  holy  Spirit  for  more  fe- 
curity  advifes  us  not  to  judge  by  exteriours,  yet  do  we 
feldom  find  a  generous  Soul  in  a  deformed  body  (j). 

3Twas  a  faying  of  Tlato's,  that  as  a  Circle  can't  be 
without  a  Center,  fo  neither  can  external  Beauty  Con- 
iift  without  interiour  Vertue.  King  Alpbonfus  there- 
fore well  advifed  to  have  a  Prince  Marryed  to  a  hand-* 
fome  Woman,  that  fays  he,  the  Children  may  be  beautifull 
as  a  Trwce's  ought  to  bey  that  they  may  be  above  other  men. 

The  Lacedaemonians  fined  their  King  Archiadinus  for 
Marrying  a  little  Woman,  however  Wittily  he  excu- 
£ed  himieif  by  faying,  of  two  Evils  he  had  chofe  the  lefs. 
Beauty  of  the  Body  is  the  image  of  the  Soul  and  pi- 
cure of  Goodnefs  (8).  It  neverthelefs  happens  Tome- 
times  that  nature  intent  upon  outward  perfections  for- 
gets inward  which  are  more  deiirabte.  So  it  was  with 
Teter  the  Cruel,  whofe  favage  and  rough  difpofition 
Nature  had  concealed  under  an  agreeable  Perfon. 
Pride  and  Oftentation  of  Beauty  eaiily  difcompofe  the 
Modefty  of  Vertue;  a  Prince  therefore  ihould  not 
efteem  feminine  and  affected  Charms,  which  ferve  only 
to  inñame  another's  LufT;  but  tliofe  which  ufually  ac- 
company true  Vertue;  for  the  Soul  is  not  to  be  adorn- 
ed with  the  Beauties  of  the  Body,  but  this  rather 
with  the  Ornaments  of  the  Soul. 

A  Commonwealth  requires  a  Prince  perfect  in  mind 
rather  than  One  fo  in  Body;  tho*  twere  a  great  orna- 


(5%  WA  &Us  Oalbdt  qfr  irrifui  &  faftidio  erat  affuetis  juventd  Neroni*, 
&  I*$t>eratores  forma  <&  decore  corporis,  ( ut  eft  mos  vulgi)  comparan- 
tibus:^ic-  1.  flííl.  (6)  Angebai  fartiam  ipfius  decor  oris  cum  quadam 
JMajejiate.  Tac.  2,  Hifi.  £7)  Commend  noca  Man  for  his  beauty,nucher 
abhor  ñ  man  for  his  outward  appearance.  Ecclef  1  1,2.  (8)  Spetiesenirn 
coiporis  funulncram  e¡l  memk,  fi¿»raq-  flúudfk*    Amor,  2.  de  vir. 

ment 
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ment  if  he  were  eminent  for  both.  Thus  the  Palm  is 
ilngularly  commended,  as  well  for  the  neatnefs  of  its 
Trunck  and  Leaves,as  for  the  pleafant  Fruit  it  bears,  and 
other  excellent  qualities  of  it,  being  a  Tree  fo  ufefull, 
that  Tlutarch  fays  the  Babjlonlans  reckoned  ;6o  Vertues 
in  it  ,•  thefe,  I  conceive,  the  Complement  of  the  Cce- 
leiHal  Bridegroom  points  at,  Thy  ft  ature  is  like  to  a  Valm 
Tree  (9).  For  by  thefe  words  he  would  commend  not 
only  the  beauty  of  his  Spoufe's  Body,  but  the  endow- 
ments alfo  of  her  Soul,  fignified  by  the  Palm  as  'tis  an 
Emblem  of  Juftice  and  Fortitude:  of  Jufiice  becaufe  its 
leaves  hang  in  equilibrio;  of  Fortitude  upon  the  account 
of  the  admirable  ftrength  of  the  Boughs,which  the  more 
weight  they  are  loaded  with,  the  more  forcibly  grow 
up.  5Tis  further  an  Hieroglyphick  of  Vi&ory,  be- 
caufe in  the  Games  and  Exercifes  of  the  Ancients, 
the  Vi&ors  were  crowned  with  Branches  oí  it.  The 
Cyprefs  was  never  efleemed  at  this  Rate,  howeveF 
flouriihing  and  green  it  always  is,  lifting  its  felf  even 
up  to  heaven  in  form  of  an  Obelisk :  for  that  its  beau- 
ty is  meer  outiide  without  any  good  quality  inherent 
in  it  ,•  it's  of  a  flow  growth,  bears  ufelefs  fruit,  bitter 
leaves,  has  a  firong  fmell  and  tafte,  a  thick  and  me- 
lancholy ihade.  To  whac  purpofe  is  a  Prince  of  a 
delicate  Body,  if  he  only  fatisfies  the  Eyes,  and  does 
not  difcharge  his  Duty.  There  needs  no  more  in  him 
than  an  agreeable  harmony  of  parts  to  ihew  a  gene- 
rous and  well  .difpofed  mind,  into  which  afterwards 
Art  and  Induftry  may  infpire  Motion  and  Vigour,  for 
wichout  that  every  Action  of  a  Prince  will  be  dull, 
and  rather  caufe  Ridiiule  and  Contempt  than  pro- 
cure Authority  with  his  Subje&s.  But  fometimes  thefe 
extraordinary  Endowments  of  the  Mind  don't  render  a 
Prince  amiable,  as  when  the  State  is  diilempered  and 
inclined  to  Change  its  Government,  which  Fir4in;md 
King  of  Ñafies  had  once  Experience  of  j  nay  iome- 
timee-  Vertue  her  felf  is  unhappy,  and  a  good  Piince 

(9)  Cjm.  7.7. 

C  4  o.ren 
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often  odious;  as  on  the  other  fide  his  Vices  taking,  as 
were  thofe  of  Vitellius  (n).    But  for  the  generality 
humane  Will  embraces  that  which  is  moft  perfeft ;  and 
it  will  be  therefore  a  Prince's  imererr  as  well  in  pub- 
lick  as  private  Exercifes,  to  ftudy  by  them  to  fupply 
and  perfect  Nature.,  to  irrengthen  himfelf  in  his  Youth, 
to  create  generous  Thoughts  in  his  Mind,  and  in  ail 
thin- s  to  pleafe  the  People:  for  the  Perfon  of  a  Prince 
{hould  not  only  court  the  Minds  but  Eyes  too  of  his 
Subjects  (  12  ),    who  choofe  to  be  governed  by  him  in 
whom  they  fee  moil  Ornaments  of  Nature  and  Vertue. 
Our  moft  Catholick  King,  Your  Highnefs's  Father,  by 
the  pains  he  took  and  reíolution  he  ihewed  at  a  Chafe, 
by  his  Valour  and  Dexterity  in  Military    Exercifes, 
his  fingular  Carriage  and  Vivacity  in  publick  Actions, 
what  vaft  Reputation   did  he  gain  ?  How  beloved  by 
their  Subjects,  and  efieemed  by  Foreigners  were  the 
Kings  Ferdinand  the  holy,   Henry  the     II,    Ferdinand  the 
Catholick,  and  the  Emperour  Charles  the  Vth.  in  whom 
Beauty  and  a  juft  Proportion   of  Body   were  joyn'd 
with  Induftry,  Vertue  and  Valour.     But  thofe  Exer- 
ciies  are  better  learnt  by  Converfacion  and  in  Compa- 
ny, where  Emulation  enflames  the  Mind  and  awakens 
Induftry.    For   this    reafon   the  Kings  of  the   Goths 
Educated  the  Sons   of  the   Sfanijti  ^Mobility   in  their 
Courts,    not  only  to  lay  an  Obligation  upon  thofé 
Families,  but  that  their  own   Sons  might   have  their 
"Education  and  learn   the  Sciences  with  them.     The 
fame   thofe  of   Macedón    ufed    to   do  (13),   among 
whom  the  Court  was  as  it  were  a  feminary  of  Com- 
manders.    Which  good  Cuflom  is  either  utterly  for- 
got, or  at  lead  has  not  been  hitherto  in  Vogue  in  the 
Court  of  Spaip.    'Twere  otherwife  the  properefr  means 
in  the  world  to  engage  the  Hearts  of  foreign  Princes, 


(•  f)  StvdU  exe  citut  raro  cpíquxm  bu*k  ariibvs  quxfita,  p crime 
¿d  fuere  quam  bw  ?tr  rg»jvia'n.Ti'\i  H'M.  (12)  Pefjhna  Vrinupk  non 
fo'urn  *nimif,  fed  -/-¡aw  oca! is  [entre  debet  avium.  C<C«  Phil.  8.  O  3) 
Hit  coborjy  veliit  [e  nim\ l.:m  Umnm.  frxjeao  u;r.q\  at«d  Mm :t -donas  fuit, 
Guii. 

to 
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to  inftitute  Seminaries  of  that  Nature,  to  which  their 
Sons  might  travel  and  be  inftru&ed  in  Arts  and  Scien- 
ces worthy  a  Prince.  From  which  alfo  this  advan- 
tage would  arife,  that  the  King's  Sons  would  infenfibly 
be  accuftomed  to  the  Manners  and  Genius  of  thofe 
Nations,  and  meet  with  a  great  many  among  them, who 
with  fin  guiar  Affe&ion  and  Gratitude  for  ib  good  an 
Education  would  return  the  Obligation  with  their  Ser- 
vice. To  this  End  King  Alpbonfus  ilrnamed  the  wile, 
in  the  Second  of  his  excellent  Laws,  call'd  the  "Parti- 
das, has  drawn  upa  Catalogue  of  thofe  Arts  and  Duties 
it  is  proper  for  Kings  Sons  to  be  exercifed  in. 

For  all  thefe  Exercifes  nothing  renders  a  Prince  fo 
fit  as  Hunting,  for  herein  Youth  exerts  it  felf,  becomes 
ftrong  and  a&ive;  that  gives  occaiion  to  ufe  Militar/ 
Arts,  to  view  Ground,  meafure  the  time,  know  when 
to  expeft,  when  alTault  and  ftrike,  what  ufe  to  make 
of  Accidents  and  Statagems.  There  the  light  of  the 
Blood  of  wild  Beafts,  and  the  trembling  Motion  of  their 
Limbs  as  they  expire,  purge  the  Affedions,  fortify 
the  Mind,  and  infpire  generous  Thoughts,  fuch  as  defpife 
Fear  and  Danger :  for  the  Solitude  of  a  Wood  and  that 
Silence  which  *  ufually  is  kept  in  Hunting  ráife  the 
Thoughts  to  glorious  A&ions  (  14 J. 

Laftly  all  thofe  Exercifes  are  to  be  ufed  with  that 
moderation  that  they  render  not  the  Mind  either  wild 
or  itupid  ,•  for  the  Mind  is  no  lefs  harden'd  wich  too 
much  Labour,  and  made  as  it  were  callous  and  infen- 
ilble,  than  the  Body.  Tis  therefore  not  convenient  to 
fatigue  both  at  the  fame  time,  for  thefe  Labours  have 
contrary  EfTe¿ts,»  that  of  thQ  Body  is  a  hindrance  to 
the  Mind,   that  of  the  Mind  to  the  Body   (  1  <¡  ) . 


( ¡<Q  Nam  i<r  fylvá  fiütHcfo,  }pf*mq\  i.'.W  ftkntium  quodvenationi  datur% 
m.ig^a  Mgitufimi  vut  anient  a  fimt.  Plin.  li1?.  I-  lipl'L  ad  Cor.  Tac. 
(t  "t)  Num  finiul  mcr.iem  &  corpus  hbiribut  fui¿are  non  c<nv¡enit% 
(¡K<n':.im  bi  laborer  contrariar  urn  rerun  efficients  funt.  Labor  enim  cor- 
Puis  nien-i  ejl  iaifedimtutt,  mentis  •utem  corpm.  Arifl.  Pol.  3.  C  4. 
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KNowledge  is  necefTary  in  a  Governour,  in  a 
Subject  natural  Prudence  is  fufficient,  nay  ibme- 
times  meer  ignorance.  In  the  Idea  and  Con- 
trivance of  a  Building  the  Brain  is  employed,  in  the 
Fabrick  it  fe!f  the  Hand  labours.  Command  proceeds 
from  Underftanding  and  is  quick- lighted,  Obedience  is 
ignorant  generally  and  blind  (  i  ).  He  is  by  nature  a 
Commander  who  is  moii  intelligent.  Whereas  others 
are  fo  either  by  Succeffion,  Election  or  Conqueft,  which 
depend  more  upon  Fortune  than  Reafon.  Wherefore 
we  /hall  reckon  the  Sciences  among  the  politick  in- 
struments of  Government :  fb  Jttfiinian;  Imperial  Ma* 
jefiy%  fays  he,  ought   to  be   Armed  as  well  with  Laws  as 


(  r  )  Prtetfl  a/J.em  natura,  fú  valet  intell- 'genua  prtiiJere.  Arift.  Pol, 
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Arms,  that  the  time  of  peace  and  War  may  be  equally  well 
i  governed,  f  2  ) .  This  'tis  you  have  exhibited  in  the 
prefent  Emblem  under  the  figure  of  a  Cannon  levelled 
for  the  better  aim,  by  a  quadrant,  the  Emblem  of  the 
Laws  and  Juftice,'  for  this  ihould  fo  manage  Peace 
and  War  that  what's  Juft  be  always  in  View,  and  Rea- 
fon  be  the  mark  at  which  all  things  be  aimed  by  the 
medium  of  Wifdom  and  Prudence.  'Tis  related  of 
Alfbonfus  King  of  Naples  and  Arragon,  that  being  ask'd 
upon  this  Subject,  which  he  was  moft  indebted  to,  his 
Arms  or  Studies?  he  made  anfwer:  That  'twas  from  his 
Books  he  had  learnt  Arms  and  the  Laws  of  Arms  (%)• 

But  fome  one  may  perhaps  think  thefe  Ornaments  of 
Learning  are  more  convenient  for  the  body  of  a  Com- 
monwealth, which  the  word  Majefty  feems  to  import, 
than  the  Prince,  who  being  diftraóted  with  Publick  Bu- 
íineís,  can't  apply  himielf  to  them ;  that  'twere  fuffici- 
ent  to  make  Learning  flouriih,  if  he  entertained  and 
patronized  Men  of  Ingenuity  ¿  which  the  fame  Em- 
perour  JuJHnian  did,  who  tho'  himfeif  utterly  illiterate, 
with  the  Affifta-nce  of  Men  of  the  greateit  Learning, 
whofe  Convention  he  had,  got  the  Repuistion  of  an 
eminent  Governour.  For  my  part,  tho'  I  make  no  dif- 
ficulty to  grant  that  even  men  of  no  literature  may 
fometimes  govern  a  Commonwealth  well,  as  we  have 
inftances  in  K.  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  and  many 
others,*  yet  this  only  holds  in  thofe  Genius's  that  Expe- 
rience has  improved,  or  at  leait  ir.cn  as  are  endowed 
by  Nature  with  fo  acute  a  judgment  that  they  can  de- 
termine any  thing  without  danger  of  Errour  (4). 
But  tho'  Prudenc  ;  may  have  fome  efforts  from  Nature, 
yet  tis  to  be  perfected  by  Learning,*  for  to  know  well 
how  to  chofe  vvhats  good,  and  reject  the  contrary,  a 


(2 J  l-nperatoriam  Maje  ff  ate  m  ton  folum  arm*  decor  at  am,  fed  etiam 
l^ibus  oportet  effe  armatam,  ut  wmmq;  tempus  &  belli  &  pack  rdiz 
poffit  gubernari.  Juft.  in  prooem.  Inft.  ($)  Ex  libris  fe  anna,  fo 
trmorum  Jura  diiicifle.    Panorm.    lib.  4.       (4J)  Erfi  prudemia  quaf- 

dam  impetus  a  natura  fimat  tamen  psrficienda  dottriua  ejh  Quuic.  lib.  12, 

C    12. 
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general  knowledge  is  almoft  neceffary,  and  a  long  ob- 
fervation  of  Examples  both  paft  and  prefent,  which  is 
not  perfectly  to  be  attained  without  labour  and  ftudyj 
nothing  therefore  is  fo  neceffary  to  a  Prince  as  the  Light 
and  Ornament  of  good  Literature ;  For  for  want  of  the 
knowledge  of  thefe  things  (fays  K.  Alpbonfo)  a  Wince  will 
he  obligd  to  take  to  his  ajfiftance,  one  who  does  underftand 
them;  and  he  may  experience  what  King  Solomon  faid, 
That  he  who  entrufts  his  fecret  with  another,  makes  him- 
felf  his  Jlave,  whereas  he  who  can  keep  it  Hmfef,  is  Ma- 
fier  of  himftlf  which  is  infinitely  recjuifite  in  a  Prince.  For 
the  Office  of  a  Kinrj  requires  a  great  underftanding 
«nd  that  too  illuftratcd  with  Learning,  fo?  without  doubt, 
fays  K.  Alphorfo  in  the  fame  Law,  no  man  can  acquit  him- 
felf  of  an  Office  of  fuch  importance  as  this,  at  haft  with- 
out great  underftanding  and  wisdom,  whence  he  who 
icorns  the  favours  of  Knowledge  and  Education,  will 
be  feftrri'd  by  God,  who  is  the  Author  of  them.  Other 
Sciences  have  been  divinely  infufed  into  many;  none 
but  Solomon  was  ever  infpired  with  Politicks*.  For 
Tilling  ground,  Agriculture  prefcribes  certain  Rules,- 
the  Art  cf  laming  wild  Beaits  has  alfo  its  Methods, 
but  'tis  eafier  to  command  any  Animal  than  Man,  'tis 
neceffary  therefore. that  he  be  endued  with  an  extraordi- 
nary portion  of  Wifdom  who  has  Men  to  govern  (  5  ) . 
The  different  Cufioms  and  Difpoiitions  of  Sub- 
jects can't  without  conliderable  Sagacity,  Application 
and  Experience  be  difcovered:  and  confequently  no 
man  requires  Wifdom  more  than  a  Prince  (6).  Tis 
that  makes  Kingdoms  happy,  Princes  feared  and  reve- 
renced. Then  was  Solomon  fo,  when  the  World  became 
acquainted  with  his.  Knowledge  renders  a  Prince 
more  formidable  than  Power  (i  )•  A  wife  King,  fays 
the  holy  Spirit,  is  the  upholding  cf  the  people :  But  an  un- 

C>)  Omni  animali  facilius  imperabU  qitam  homing  ideo  fapientijpmum 
effeyortet,  qui  hominibus  regere  velit.Xenoph.  (6)  Nullus  eft,  cui  fapr- 
entia  m/tgk  conveniat,  qunm  Vrincipi,  w]ns  doflrina  omnibus  debet  prodejfe 
f*báiK.  Vcgcc.     (-]  )  Wifd.  5.  26. 

wife. 
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wife  King  deftroyzth  them  (8).  All  which  íhews  how  bar- 
barous  the  Opinion  of  the  Emperour  Licinius  was,  who 
cryed  out  upon  the  Sciences  as  a  publick  Plague,  Phi- 
losophers and  Orators  as  Poifon  to  a  Commonwealth; 
nor  does  that  of  the  Goths  appear  lefs  abfurd,  who 
found  fault  with  Athalaricuss  Mother  for  inftruding 
him  in  good  Letters,  as  if  he  was  thereby  rendred 
incapable  of  publick  Bufineis.  Sihius  tyEneas  had  quite 
other  fentiments  of  them,  when  he  faid  they  were 
Silver  in  the  Commonalty,  Gold  in  the  Nobility,  and 
in  the  Prince  Jewels.  Alpbenfo  of  Naples  upon  hea- 
ring once  a  certain  King  fay,  That  Learning  did  not 
become  a  Prince ;  Reply ed  immediately,  That's  [poke  rather 
like  a  Beafl,  than  a  man  (y).  Well  therefore  faid  K.  Al- 
pbonfo  f>  That  a  King  ought  to  he  affiduous  in  Learning  the 
Sciences,  for  hj  them  he  will  learn  the  Office  of  a  King,  and 
know  better  how  to  praciife  it.  Of  Julius  Cafar  'tis  rela- 
ted that  he  would  have  the  Statuary  form  him,  {land- 
ing upon  a  terreftrial  Globe  with  a  Sword  in  one  Hand, 
in  the  other  a  Book  with  this  Motto,  Ex  utrocj;  Cafar ; 
thereby  intimating  that  as  well  his  Learning  as  his 
Arms  was  infhumental  in  getting  and  preferving  to 
him  the  Empire.  Lewis  the  Xith  of  France  did  not 
efteem  Learning  at  this  rate;  for  he  would  not  permit 
his  Son  Charles  the  8th.  to  apply  himfelf  to  it,  «becaufo 
he  found  himfelf  thereby  fo  obitinate  and  opinionative 
as  not  to  admit  ;:he  Counfel  ot  any,  which  was  the 
rea  fon  why  Charles  proved  afcerwards  unfit  to  govern, 
and  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  led  by  the  Nofe  by  every 
one,  not  without  great  Diíhonour  to  himfelf  and  detri- 
ment to  his  whole  Kingdom.  Extreams  therefore  in 
that  as  in  all  other  tilings  are  to  be  avoided,  fupine  Ig- 
norance bree. is  Contempt  and  Deri/ion,  befides  it  is  ex- 
pofed  to  a  thouiahd  Errours,-  on  the  other  fide  exceffive 
Application  to  Studies  diftra&s  theMind  and  diverts  it 
from  the  Care  oí  Government.    The  Conversion  of 


(%)  Ecri.   to   3    (9}  Earn  voeeti  favis  ;;¿,  non  hinünU,  Vanorüj. 
lib.  4.    t  lib    1;  c    5.  p.  ij 
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the  Mufe  is  very  pleafant  and  agreeable,  and  no  one 
would  without  Reluctancy  exchange  it  for  the  Fatigue 
and  Trouble  of  Audiences  and  Confultations.  Alphonfo 
the  Wife  knew  the  Caufes  of  Earthquakes,  but  could 
nor  regulate  the  Commotions  of  his  Kingdoms ;  the 
Cceleftial  orbs  his  Ingenuity  penetrated,  yet  knew  not 
how  to  defend  the  Empire  offered,  and  Crown  here- 
ditary to  him.  The  Sultan  of  Egypt  upon  his  fame 
fent  Embaffadou'rs  to  him  with  very  coniiderable  pre- 
fents,  in  the  meaa  time  almoft  all  the  Cities  of  Cafiile 
revolted.  Thus  it  ufually  happens  ,•  Princes  too  much 
addicted  to  the  Studies  of  Wifdom  advance  their  Repu- 
tation among  Foreigners,  and  lofe  it  with  their  Sub- 
jects. Their  Learning  is  admired  by  thofe,  to  thefe 
fometimes  prejudicial,-  for  Men  of  mean  parts  are  gene- 
rally better  Governours  than  men  of  ingenuity  (  10  ). 
A  Mind  too  intent  upon  Speculation  is  ufually  flow  in 
Action,  and  fearful  in  Refolution,  for  of  neceffity  ma- 
ny different  and  contrary  Reafons  muff  occur  to  fuch 
a  Perfon,  which  either  wholly  take  away  or  obftruct 
the  liberty  of  his  Judgment.  If  an  Eye  looks  upon 
Objects  by  the  Sun's  Light  reflected,  it  clearly  and  di- 
ftinctly  fees  them  as  they  are  ,•  whereas  if  it  be  fixed 
directly  againft  the  Suns  Rays,  'tis  fo  dazled  with 
too  milch  luftre,  that  it  cant  fo  much  as  diftinguiih  the 
Colours  and  Figures  of  them.  It  happens  thus  to  Wits* 
thofe  who  too  eagerly  apply  themfelves  to  the  Studies 
of  Wifdom  and  Learning  are  lefs  fit  for  publick  bufi- 
neis.  Right  Reaion  never  judges  better  than  when 
free  and  difengaged  from  the  Difputations  and  Subtil- 
ties  of  the  Schools;  nor  without  Reafon  did  the  wife 
K.  Solomon  call  that  the  worft  of  Travails  which  him- 
felf  had  tryed    (  1 1 ) .    For  there  are  fome  of  the  li- 


(*loJ  Hehetires  quam  acutiores  ut  plurtn:um  melius  Renipub.  admi- 
mflrant.  Thuc)d.  lib.  3.  fix  J  1  gave  my  Heart  to  fearch  our  by 
Wiiuom,  concerning  all  chings  that  are  done  under  Heaven  :  This 
fore  Travail  harh  God  given  co  che  %mi  of  Mc-n,  co  be  exercikd  with, 
Ecclef.  1.  13. 

berál 
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bcral  Sciences,  which  to  have  a  fuperficial  Knowledge 
of  is  commendable,  but  to  make  them  ones  whole 
Bufinefs^  and  delire  to  attain  a  Perfection  in  them,  very 
prejudicial  (  12  ) .  Wherefore  'tis  very  convenient  that 
prudence  moderate  a  little  that  deiire  of  knowledge 
which  is  ufually  moil  vehement  in  the  beft  Wits, •  as 
we  read  Agrícolas  Mother  did,  who  cooled  the  heat 
of  her  Sons  Mind,  when  in  his  youth  he  feem'd  to 
follow  the  fludy  of  Philofophy  mc.^  ~erly  than 
was  allowable  for  a  Roman  and  Senatour  ( 1 3  ) .  As 
in  Vices  fo  in  Learning  there  is  excefs  (14):  and  this 
is  as  hurtful  to  the  mind  a?  thofe  to  the  Body.  It  will 
fuffice  therefore  for  a  Prince  to  tail  the  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences as  'twere  en  pajjant ;  fame  practical  knowledge- 
of  them  wiil  be  more  for  his  advantage,  particularly 
thofe  which  relate  to  the  Affairs  of  Peace  and  War, 
taking  as  much  out  of  them  as  will  fuffice  to  illuftrate 
his  underflanding  and  regulate  his  Judgment,  leaving 
the  honour  of  being  excellent  in  them  to  his  Inferiours; 
Jet  him  pafs  only  his  leifure  hours  in  this  Noble  Exer- 
cife  as  Tacitus  fays  Helvulius  Vrifcm  ufed  to  do  C  x  Í  )• 

This  granted,  thofe  are  not  always  to  be  eileenfd 
the  befl  Tutors  for  Princes,  who  are  moil  eminent 
for  Learning  and  Knowledge,  for  they  are  generally 
too  great  Lovers  of  Retirement  and  ftudious  íáleneís, 
Strangers  to  converfation,  Men  of  no  Refoiution  and 
very  unfit  for  the  management  of  weighty  Affairs. 
But  thofe  rather  who  are  Learned  and  Experienced 
Politicians,  who  befides  the  Sciences  can  teach  a  Prince 
the  Art  of  Government. 


f\2j  Sum  enim  qu&dam  ex  liberaübus  'ctentiis  quos  ufque  ad  aliqttid 
difcere  honejUns  fn,  penirus  vero  i'Jts  traders  atque  u\q\  ad  extremum  per- 
frqiivelle,  valde  r^x'tum  Ariit.lib.  B.  Pol.  f  13J  fed  in  prima  juventa 
Jindmm  Vhü  fpiv<£  acnus  quam  conaffnti  Rom.'  t-C  fetiatiri  baufiffey  ni 
P'udenti-t  nutrís  incenfum  ac  flagranrem  anj/nxm  coercaijjjt.  Tac.  id  vie 
A¿r.  f  14J  Rttuikitq;  quod  djficilUmtim  eft  ex  fapientia  modum, 
lhid.  ("'5J  Internum  illujirc  tltioübus  ¡ludi'rs  juvenil  admodum  d(dity 
non  utfl'TÍq*e¡  ut  nomine  magnifico  ot'um  lelarer,  fjd  quo  fir  miar  adverfuM. 
}■>  u:ta  Rempnb  capejfeieh    TVc.'lib  4   Híft. 

The 
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The  firft  thing  to  be  inftilled  into  a  Prince  is  the 
fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  beginning  of  wife- 
dom  (16).  He  who  adheres  to  God  is  very  near  the 
fountain  of  all  Sciences.  To  know  what  is  human  on- 
ly, is  Ignorance,  the  daughter  of  Malice,  which  is  the 
ruine  of  Princes  and  Commonwealths. 

Another  neceflary  qualification  in  a  Prince  is  Elo- 
quence, that  pleafing  Tyrant  over  the  Paffións,  that 
fweetly  allures  Mens  Wills  to  a  Submiffion  to  its  Com- 
mands. That  great  Prophet  Mofes  knew  of  what 
Conléquence  this  was,  and  therefore  when  he  was  fenc 
into  Egypt  to  conduá:  the  Children  of  Ifrael  thence, 
made  this  excufe  to  God  that  he  was  flow  of  fpeech 
and  of  a  flow  Tongue  (17).  And  God  took  this 
for  a  reaibn,  and  accordingly  to  encourage  him,,  pro- 
mifed  to  affift  his  Lips  and  put  into  his  Mouth  the 
Words  he  mould  fpeak  to  Pharaoh  (18).  What  did 
not  Solomon  promife  himfelf  from  his  Eloquence?  I 
Jliall  he  admired,  fays  he,  in  the  fight  cf  great  men.  When 
I  hold  my  Tongue  they  Jhall  hide  my  Leifure^  and  when  I 
fpeak  they  floall  gi've  good  Ear  unto  me:  if  I  talk  much 
they  Jhall  lay  their  hands  upon  their  mouth  (  1  9  J.  And  cer- 
tainly if  naked  eloquence  has  power  fo  itrangely  to 
captivate  211  audience,  what  can't  it  do  if  armed 
with  Regal  Power,  or  cloathed  with  Purple?  a  Prince 
who  can't  fpeak  his  Mind  without  the  affiftance  of 
another  (z  fault  Nero  was  firft  obferved  to  be  guilty 
of  (20)  )  is  rather  a  dumb  itatue,  and  deferves  not  the 
Name  of  a  Prince.  Hiftory  is  the  Miltrifs  of  Poli- 
tical truth  (2*),  than  which  nothing  can  better  in- 
ílruíSl  a  Prince  how  to  rule  his  Subjects.  For  in 
that,  as  in  a  clear  Mirrour,  appears  the  Experience  of 


(16)  Pial.  too.  10.  (17)  O  my  Lord,  lam  noc  eloquent,  neither 
heretofore,  nor  fince  thou  hail  fpoken  to  thy  Servant :  i  am  but 
flow  of  fpeech,  and  of  a  flow  rengue.  Exod  4.  10.  (\%)  I  will 
beta  thy  mou'h,  ani  teach  thee  what  thou  ftialc  fay,  Exod.  4.  12. 
(19)  Wt[d.  8.  12.  (20 J  Primus  tx  iis,  qui  rerum  poiiti  efpnt,  Kero- 
vem  aliens  facundh  eguwe.  Tac  i.  Arn.  C21J  Veriffmam  dtfciplineim* 
exercuatmemq>  ad  pslnieas  aíiiones,  fíijtoriam  die-  K>Jyb.  lib.  «. 

former 
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former  governments,  the  prudence  of  Predeceflburs, 
and  the  Souls  of  many  Men  colle&ed  into  one  (22,). 
Hiftory  is  like  a  faithful  Cóunfellor,  always  ready  and 
at  hand.  Of  Law  the  Prince  rieed  only  ftudy  that  pare 
which  relates  to  Government,  turning  over  fuch  Laws 
and  Conftitutions  of  his  Kingdom  as  were  by  right  Rea* 
fon  dilated  or  by  Cuftom  approved. 

Let  him  not  fpend  much  time  in  the  ftudy  of  di- 
vinity ;  for  how  dangerous  that  knowledge  and  power 
in  conjunction  is,  England -has  experienced  in  K.  James , 
'tis  enough  for  a  Prince  to  perfevere  himfelf  in  the  faith 
and  have  about  him  devout  and  Learned  Men  able  to 
defend  it. 

Laftly  Judicial  Aftrology  has  been  the  ruine  of 
many  Princes ;  for  that  defire  of  knowing  future  events 
is  in  all  Men  vehement,  efpecially  in  Princes,  for  they 
promifing  to  themfelves  great  Authority  if  they  can  be 
looked  upon  as  equal  to  the  Gods,  or  do  any  thing  above 
the  common  reach  of  Mankind,  follow  thefe  fuperftiti-* 
ous  and  odious  Arts :  nay  fometimes  arrive  to  that  de- 
gree of  madnefs,  to  afcribe  all  thing?  to  fecond  caufes, 
and  utterly  cteftroy  divine  providence  by  imputing  all  to 
chance  and  divination,  whence  it  happens  that  while  they 
attribute  more  to  Chance  and  Fortuner  than  human  Pru- 
dence or  Induftry,  they  are  too  remifs  in  their  Defigns 
and  A&ions,  and  ofener  advife  with  Aitrologers  char* 
their  Counfellours. 

(22J  Himimm  maltorum  mens  in  unum  coKetfa.  Gfeg.Naz,  ad  Nieoixv 
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nr  HE  Sciences  have  bitter  Roots,  though  the  Fruit  be 
;  A  fweet;  for  this  reafon  our  Nature  at  firft  has  an  A- 
verilon  for  them,and  no  labour  appears  fo  harih  as  what 
muft  be  employed  on  their  firft  Rudiments:  What  Pains 
and  Anxiety  do  they  coil  Youth  ?  Upon  which  account, 
and  becaufe  Studies  require  affiduous  Application,  a 
thing  very  injurious  to  Health ,  and  which  the  Buiinefs 
and  Diverfions  of  the  Court  don't  permit ;  the  Mailer 
ihould  be  induilrious  in  inventing  feveral  means  to  qua- 
lify this  troublefome  Inilitution  by  diíguiíing  it  under 
fome  pleafantGame,  that  the  Prince's  mind  may  im- 
bibe what  he  is  to  learn  infenfibly.  For  inftance,  to 
teach  him  to  read  he  may  ufe  this  contrivance  $  let 
there  be  made  four  and  twenty  fmall  Dice,  on  each  of 
them  be  engraven  a  Letter  of  the  Alphabet,  then  let 
fome  Children  play,  and  he.win  who  at  one  Cail 

^jthrQWS 
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throws  moft  Syllables  ,  or  an  entire  Word  Thefe  lit- 
tle Vi&ories  and  Entertainments  will  take  off  much  of 
the  difficulty  of  this  Task,  for  'tis  far  more  hard  to  play 
at  Cards j  which,  however  Children  prefently  learn. 
Now,  to  teach  the  Prince  to  Write  in  a  way  as  fhort, 
I  would  have  the  Letters  engraven  of  a  thin  Plate,  this 
put  upon  Paper ,  and  him  to  go  over  thefe  Traás  of 
Characters,  as  to  many  little  Furrows,  with  his  HancJ 
and  Pen  ;  efpecially  exerciilng  himfelf  in  thofe  Letters 
of  which  the.  reft  are  framed.  Thus,  while  he  Attri- 
butes to  his  own  Wit  and  Induftry,  what  is  only  the 
effed  of  chis  artificial  Plate,  he  will  by  degrees  be  more 
pleafed  with  thofe  Labours.  Nor  is  skill  in  Languages 
lefs  neceflary  for  a  Prince;  for  always  to  ufe  án  Inter- 
preter ,  or  read  only  Tranfactions,  is  a  thing  too  liable 
to  deceit,  or  at  leaft  the  truth  thereby  lofes  much  of 
its  Force  and  Energy  :  Not  to  mention  that  it  can't  buc 
be  very  hard  for  a  Subject  not  to  be  underftbod  by  him, 
from  whom  he  is  to  expect  Comfort  in  his  Afflictions, 


to  apply  himfelf  to  learn  the  Languages  moil  in  ule 
there,  and  which  he  cjid  hot  underftand  (i)V  What; 
Love  and  Efteern  does  at  this  d¿y  \  the  Emperoi  Ferdi- 
nand the  Third's  Skill  in  Languages  procured  him>  being 
able  to  anfwer  every  one  in  his  own  Native  Idiom; 
bur  a  Prince  is  not  to  be  inftrucled  in  this  by  way  of 
Precepts ,  for  they  confound  the  Memory ,•  but  rather 
great  Perfbns  Sons  of  Foreign  Countries  ihould  be  taken 
into  his  Family  ,  by  whofe  familiar  Converfation  he 
may  in  a  few  Months  time.,  and  that  with  a  little  Pains, 
and  as  it  were  by  way  of  Diverfion  ,  make  fo  great  2 
Proficiency  ,  as  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Language  of 
each  of  them. 

That  he  may  alio  know  the  ufc  of  Geography  and  Co/- 
rncgrapby,  (wkhout  which  Policy  is  in  a  manner  blind) 
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it  were  not  .amifs  to  furnifii  and  hang  his  Chamber 
with  Tapiftry  fo  artificial  wrought  ,  as  to  reprefent'  á 
kind  of  General  Defcription  or  Map  of  the  Univerie , 
that  is,  the  Four  Quarters  of  the  World,  and  moft  Re- 
markable Countries,  together  with  the  more  celebrated 
Rivers,  Mountains,  Cities,  and  other  places  of  Note¿ 
By  the  fame  contrivance  may  the  Lakes  bedifpoíéd, 
that  he  may  fancy  he  fees  in  them,as  ih  your  Sea-Charts, 
the  Situation  of  the  whole  Sea,  its  Ports  and  Iflands. 
In  Globes  and  Mathematical  Spheres,  he  may  fee  the 
Extent  of  both  Hemifpheres,  the  Motion  of  the  Hea- 
vens, the  Sun's  Courfe,  its  Rifing  and  Setting,  the  Vi* 
ciiiitude  of  Days  and  Nights ,  and  all  this  by  way  of 
Difcourfe  and'Divertifement,  leaving  the  Mathemati- 
cians fubrie  way  of  arguing  and  demonftrating  to  the 
Schools.  It  will  fuffice  in  Geometry -,  if  he  know  how  to 
Meafuré  diftances,  take  Altitudes  and  Depths  with  In- 
irruments.  aTis  withal  neceflary  that  he  learn  Fortifica- 
tion ,  and  accordingly  for  Iriftru&ions  fake  may  raiíé 
Forts  of  Clay,  or  fome  fuch  material,  with  all  forts  of 
Trenches,  Breaft-wórks ,  Pallifadoes,  Baflions,  Half 
Moons,  and  other  things  neceflary  for  the  Defence  of 
them ;  then  he  may  Aflault  and  play  upon  them  with 
little  Artillery  made  for  that  purpofe.  But  to  fix  thofe 
Figures  of  Fortification  more  firmly  in  his  Memory, 
'twould  be  for  his  advantage  to  have  the  like  artificially 
contrived  in  Gardens,  cut  in  Myrtle,  or  any  other 
Greens,  as  you  fee  in  the  prefent  Emblem; 

Nor  ought  a  Prince  be  ignorant  how  to  Mar/Hal  an 
Army  ,•  to  that  end  let  him  have  Soldiers  of  all  forts, 
Foot  and  Horfe,  Caft  in  Metal ;  of  thefe  he  may  Com- 
pofe  an  Army,  diftribute  them  into  Regiments,  Troopsj, 
Companies,  in  imitation  of  fome  Model,  which  he  may 
have  before  him  for  that  purpofe.  Plays  ought  always 
to  be  in  imitation  of  things  to  be  afterwards  pra<5Hfed 
with  more  feriouihefs  (2).    By  this  means  he  will  in*. 

(2)  fraque  indi  magna  ex  parte  imitatmes  ejfe  debent  earum  rerum, 
qutfaio  poftéa  éemdt.  Arift*  Pol.  7,  c.  17, 

¿enfibly 
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fenfibly,  and  witliout  any  trouble  take  to  thefe  Arts ; 
and  when  the  light  of  Reafoa  is  rifen  in  him,  be  more 
capable  of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  them  by  Converfa- 
don  of  Men  of  Learning  (;),  and  fuch  particularly  as 
have  been  converfant  with,  and  exerciled  in  Affairs  both 
of  Peace  and  War,  who  will  difcover  to  him  the  Caufes 
and  Effects  of  each  particular.  For  the  knowledge  of 
thofe  things  is  at  this  time  more  ufeful,  eafíer  acquired,, 
and  fatigues  the  mind  leaft  (4). 

Let  no  one  look  on  thefe  Exercifes  to  be  of  no  coníé- 
quence  in  Education  of  Kings  and  Princes  Children; 
for  Experience,  the  bed  Mjttrefs,  teaches  us,  That  Boys 
learn  many  things  of  their  own  accord,  which  they  had 
not  attained  by  the  Inftruótíon  of  a  Matter  without 
much  difficulty.  Much  lefs  ihould  any  imagine  that  the 
variety  of  thefe  methods  rather  prejudices  than  promotes 
Education.    If  to  tame  and  matter  an  Horfe,  fo  many 
Inftruments  are  neceffary,  as  the  Bit,  Bridle,  Rains,  Bar- 
nacle, and  thofe  too  of  different  forts ;  if  fo  many  Pre- 
cepts are  needful  as  have  been  written  upon  this  Subjecl, 
what  Care  and  Induttry  ihall  we  thick  fufficient  to  form 
a  perfe&  Prince,  who  is  not  only  to  Command  the  ig- 
norant Vulgar,but  even  the  Matters  of  the  Sciences?  To 
govern  Men  is  not  the  Gift  of  Nature ,  but  rather  of 
Experience  and  Speculation ;   it  feerns  to  be  the  Art  of 
Arts.the  Science  of  Sciences^of  which  never  any  one  will 
attain  the  Perfection  (?)•     I  am  not  ignorant,  Sir,  the 
Perfon  your  Highnefs  has  for  a  Matter,  is  for  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  our  Monarchy,  fo  well  furniiried  with  thefe 
Arts  and  Sciences,  that  he  can't  but  in  a  inort  time  bring 
your  Highnefs  to  a  confiderable  Perfc&ion  in  them: 
However  thefe  Advertifements,  I  could  not  omit  purfu- 
ing  my  dedgn  in  this  Treatife  to  be  beneficial  as  far  as 
poííible,  not  only  to  your  Highnefs,  but  ail  other  Princes 
now  and  hereafter. 

(3)  A  wife  ¡Man  will  hear,  and  will  incrcafe  Learning;  anda  Man 
of  underPiandin£Íhall  attain  urno'viife  Coanfd.  Prov.  r,  <,.  Q4)  EccL' 
39-3.  (5O  Mhú  vldetur  ari  artum  i*r  fcitnt/a  f.ienturum^oQmwm 
itgtrej  animal  tarn  varinm  (j  multiplex.  Greg.  Na£  in  Apolog. 
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THE  heavenly  Bridegroom  has  made  ufe  of  the  Body 
of  this  Emblem  in  the  Book  of  Canticles  to  exprels 
the  Ornaments  of  his  Brides  Virtues  (i) :  and  the  fame 
the  Lilies  that  crowned  and  perfe&ed  the  Pillars  of  So- 
lomon's Temple,  feem  to  allude  to  (2),  as  do  thoíé  which 
beautified  the  Candleftick  of  the  Tabernacle  (3).  This 
put  me  upon  deiigning  in  the  prelent  Emblem,  to  re- 
prefent  by  the  Wheat,  the  Sciences ;  by  the  Lilies,  the 
Arts  and  polite  Learning  which  they  ought  to  be  graced 
with.  Ñor  arh  I  without  Precedent  or  Authority,  for 
Trocofius  long  ago  by  Ears  of  Corn  underftood  Difci- 

(  1 )  Thy  Belly  is  like  an  heap  of  Whear,  fee  about  with  Lilies, 
f*nt.  %  2.  (V)  And  upon  the  tops  of  the  Pillars  was  Lily- work,  fo 
was  the  Wcrk  of  the  Pillars  6 nifticd,  1  Kings  7.  22.  (3)  Exod. 
¡25.31. 

fclift. 
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pies  (4),  as  our  Bridgroom  by  Lilies,  Eloquence  (?)• 
In  effeá:,  what  is  Polite  Learning,  but  a  kind  of  Crown 
of  the  Sciences  ?  CaJJiodorus  calls  it  the  Diadem  of 
Princes  (6)  •  and  the  Hebrews  ufed  to  crown  fome  parts 
of  it  with  Garlands:  And  this  I  take  to  be  iignified  by 
the  Poets  Lawrels.  The  Hoods,and  Girdles,and  coloured 
Silken  Tufts,  by  which  the  Hebrew  Doétors  were  diftin- 
guifhed.  The  Sciences  ihould  poflefs  the  Center  of  the 
Soul;gentile  Learning  be  initead  of  a  circumference ;  the* 
knowledge  of  one,  without  the  Ornaments  of  the  other, 
is  a  kind  of  ignorance  ,•  for  'tis  with  the  feveral  parts  of 
Learning,  as  with  the  Nine  Mufes,  who  jovning  hands, 
make  a  Circle  in  their  Dances.  How  tirefome  a  thing 
is  Philofophy  if  too  fevere,  and  not  qualified,  and  made 
agreeable  by  Polite  Licerature  and  Humanity  ?  Thefe 
are  therefore  neceflary  for  a  Prince  to  temper  the  harfli- 
nefs  of  Government  with  their  pleafantnefs  ,•  for  'tis  from 
that  they  have  the  name  of  Humane. A  Prince  ihould  noc 
be  altogether  lingular ,  but  have  fomething  common  to 
the  reft  of  Mankind  •  he  mould  difcourfe  with  them  of 
different  forts  of  Studies,  and  that  with  a  courteous  and 
obliging  Carriage ;  'tis  not  Royal  Grandeur  which  con- 
founds us,  but  extravagant  indifcreet  Gravity,*  as  'tis  not 
the  Light,but  the  extream  Drinefs  of  the  Sun  that  dazles 
our  Eyes  ,•  'tis  therefore  very  proper  that  Political  Science 
be  deckt  and  embelliihed  with  the  Liberal  Arts,  which 
caft  as  great  a  Luftre  as  Rubies  in  a  Crown, or  Diamonds 
in  a  Ring.  Nor  do  fuch  Arts  fit  amifs  upon  Majefty,  as. 
require  the  affiftance  of  the  Hand  as  well  as  Mind;  nor 
will  it  in  the  lead:  derogate  from  a  Prince's  Authority, 
or  obftrud:  his  Management  of  Publick  Affairs ,  to  al- 
low him  feme  intervals  of  leifure  for  his  Diveriion  (7): 
Thus  Mark  Anthony  took  a  delight  in  Painting  ;   M«xi~ 

(4)  Spies,  nomine,  at  ego  quidem  fentio,  difcipttlorum  cstum  intelhxit. 
Procop.  inc.  17.  Id.  (5)  His  Lips  like  Lilies  dropping  fwcet  (rr.el- 
liag  Myrrh.  Cant.  $.  13.  (6)  Diadema  eximium  nnpretiabilis  mtitia 
Hterarum,  per  qUam  dum  veterum  procidentia  difcirur,  re  gaits  dignitas 
augetur.  Call!.  12.  Var.  I.  (7)  Nee  cuiq*an  judia  grave,  awes  flu» 
dus  boneflis  (j  voluvtatibus  conceals  impartiré.  Tac.  14.  Ana. 
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milian  the  Second,  in  Sculpture  ¿  Theobald,  King  of  Na- 
varre, in  Poetry  and  Mufick ,-  with  which  laft  Philip 
the*  Fourth,  the  prefent  >Kíí)g  of  Spain  y  your  Royal 
Highnefs's  Father,  diverts  himfelf  as  oft  as  difingaged 
from  the  Cares  and  Concern  the  Government  oí:  two 
Worlds  oblige  him  to.  In  this  Exercife  the  Spartans  too 
initru&ed  their  Youth;  and  in  general  ail  of  this  Nature 
are  recommended  by  Plato  andArifiotk^s  very  beneficial 
to  a -Commonwealth.  And  though 'tis  true,  the  Mind 
ihould  not  repofe  its  whole  fatisfaftion  in  them,  Policy 
however  requires  a  Prince  fometimes  to  ufe  them,the  Peo- 
ple being  ftrangely  pleafed  to  fee  their  Prince's  thoughts 
thus  diverted,  and  not  always  intent  on  the  contriving 
their  Slavery ;  'twas  on  tr^is  account  Dr/tfws  Debau- 
cheries were  acceptable  to  the  Romans  (  8  ).  There  are 
only  two  things  to  be  obferved  in  the  Ufe  and  Exercife 
of  thefe  Arts  ,•  one  is,that  they  are  to  be  pra&ifed  not  in 
publick  but  privately,  as  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus 
uíéd  to  do,  though  excelled  by  none  in  Mufick,  whe- 
ther Vocal  or  Inftrumental.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  we 
are  apt  to  think  it  a  contemptible  fight  to  fee  the  Hand 
which  bears  a  Scepter,  and  Rules  a  Kingdom,  filled 
with  a  Fiddle-Hick  or  a  Pencil,-  which  we  ftill  look  up- 
on to  be  a  greater  fault,  if  the  Prince  be  of  an  Age, 
wherein  one  would  think  the  care  of  the  Publick  ought 
to  take  him  off  thefe  private  Paitimes :  It  being  our 
Nature  not  to  accufe  a  Prince  of  lofi  of  time,  it  he's 
idle  or  does  nothing  ,  but  rather  blame  him  for  fpend- 
ing  it  at  thefe  Diverfions.  The  other  Caution  is,  that 
he  lay  not  out  too  much  time  upon  them ,  or  be  deli- 
rous  to  excel  others  (9),  leaii  he  take  more  pride  in 
this  vain  excellency  than  in  well-governing  the  Com- 
monwealth,* a  thing  New  was  guilty  of,  who  aban- 


en 8)  Nee  tuxHS  tnjuvepe  adeo  difpiicebat :  hoc  potius  inteaderet,  diem 
adificumnibut,  noil  em  convivas  traherer ;  quant  folus  &  milis  volupt  ati- 
bas avñcatus,  naelias  violentas  iy  malas  curas  exercertt.  Tac.  3.  Ann. 
fsQ  H<zc  tria  ad  difciplmam  fpetiari  oportet}  at  medium  teneawr,  at  fieri 

U  ut  deceit, 
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doned  the  Reins  of  his  Empire  for  thole  of  a  Chariot , 
and  valued  himfelf  more  upon  acting  the  part  of  a  Co- 
median in  the  Theatre  than  of  an  Emperor  of  the  World. 
This  Abufe  which  Princes  fometimes  fall  into  by  ha- 
ving a  greater  Efteem  for  thele  Arts,  than  the  Science 
of  good  Government.  Virgil  elegantly  Cenfures  in  thefo 
Veifcs: 

Let  others  better  Mold  the  running  Mafs  j 

Of  Metals  y  and  inform  the  breathing  Brafs,  C 

sin d  [often  into  Flejh  a  marble  Face.  J 

:d  better  at  the  Bar,   defcrtbe  the  Skies, 
And  •when  the  Stars  defctnd,  and  when  they  rife. 
But  Rome,  'tis  thine  alone,  with  awful  ¡way,  j 

To  rule  Mankind,  and  make  the  World  obey  •  v 

Difpofwg  Peace  and  War  thine  own  Majeftick  way.         j 
To  tame  the  Freud,  the  fetter  d  Slave  to  free, 
Thefe  are  Imperial  Arts,  and  worthy  thee. 

Dry den'i  Vlrg. 

As  for  Poetry,  though  it  be  a  part  of  Mufick,  Accents 
and  Rhimes  having  the  fame  effect  in  that,  as  Notes  hi 
in  this;  though  that  be  the  far  nobler  Exercife  of  the 
two ;  for  this  is  of  the  Hands,  that  of  the  Brain.  The 
one  defigned  meerly  to  divert,  the  other  to  inftruct  with 
Diveriion  ;  notwithstanding  it  feems  by  no  means  pro- 
per for  a  Prince ;  it's  ihange  Sweetnefs  being  a  great 
obftacle  to  Maiculine  and  Noble  A&ions;  for  when 
the  Mind  is  once  captivated  with  the  Charms  of  its 
Thoughts  and  Conceptions,  as  the  Nightingal  with  the 
Melody  of  her  Voice,  ir  never  leaves  of,  and  grows  fo 
keen  with  Poetical  Niceties,  that  its  Edge  is  foon  turn- 
ed and  blunted  againft  the  hard  and  rugged  Trou- 
bles it  muft  necenaitiiy  meet  within  Government  (10); 
Hence  it  alio  follows.  That  if  a  Prince  takes  not  the 


fio)  Vile  autem  exercitium  paandum  eft,  &  An,  &  D¡jápl:iu , 
QKecciaujue  cQtpus,aut  anunxm,  ant  menttm  ¡ibt'ri  bominh  ad  ujiim,  &  spem 
virtutis  imtilem  reddant,  Ariil.  Pol.  8.  cjp,  2, 

fame 
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fame  delight  in  Ruling  as  Compofing,  he  will  in  all 
probability  leaft  regard  this  greateft  concern,  wholly 
neglect  or  abandon  it  to  the  care  of  others  ,•  as  did 
John  II.  King  of  Arragon ,  who  fquandered  away  his 
time  in  the  Study  of  Poetry,  and  fent  for  Perfons  emi- 
nent fo-r  it  from  the  remoteft  Countries,  till  his  Subjects 
tired  with  his  Negligence,  put  a  itop  to  this  ufelels  Di- 
verfion  of  his  by  an  open  Rebellion.  Neverthelels , 
fince  Poetry  is  fo  much  in  Vogue  at  Courts ,  and  does 
much  refine  and  polifli  the  Mind,  a  Prince  will  hardly 
efcape  the  Charge  of  Ignorance,  if  he  have  not  fome 
fmattering  in't.  He  may  therefore  be  allow'd  fome 
time  for  that  Study,  I  mean  as  much  as  lhall  be  thought 
fit  to  quicken  his  Parts,  and  improve  his  Judgment;' 
for  how  many  excellent  Poems  have  by  this  means 
come  from  the  Pens  of  fuch  as  have  govem'd  in  Church 
and  State,  with  general  Applaufe  and  Approbation  ? 
There  are  abundance  of  Princes  given  to  the  practice  of 
Chymiftry,  which  is  indeed  a  very  noble  Diveríion, 
and  difcovers  many  wonderful  Effe&s  and  Secrets  of 
Nature  ,•  but  for  all  this,  I  would  advife  a  Prince  not  to 
meddle  with  it  (r  i),  for  Curiofity  will  eafily  lead  him 
from  thence  to  Alchymy ;  or  at  leaft,  under  the  pre- 
text of  Simple  DiftiUation,  he  will  have  a  fancy  to  fix 
Mercury,  and  make  Gold  and  Silver ;  things  which  the 
moil  precious  of  our  time  is  thrown  away  upon  to  no 
purpofe,  and  certain,  wafted  for  uncertain  Treafures. 
"Tis  a  Phrenzy,  that  nought  but  Death  can  cure,  to 
make  one  Experiment  after  another,  and  not  confi- 
der  that  'tis  impoílíble  to  find  a  better  Philofopher's 
Stone,  than  a  good  and  prudent  Oeconomy.  JTis  of 
this,  and  of  Commerce,  not  of  Chymiftry,  this  Sen- 
tence of  Solomon  is  to  be  underftood,  [  That  nothing  is 
richer  than  Wifdom]  (u).     3Twas  by  this  kind  of  Traf- 


(u)  Be  not  curious  in  unneceflary  matters ;  tor  more  things  are 
fir  wed  unto  thee,  than  men  underftand.  Etc  I  3.  24.  ( ll)  What  is 
richer  than  wifdom  that  worketh  all  things  ?  And  if  prudence  work  5 
■who  of  ail  that  are  is  a  more  cunning  workman  than  íhec¿  Wrfd.  8.5. 

fick 
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fick  with  the  Inhabitants  of  Tarfu  and  Ophir ,  the  fame 
Solomon  got  his  vaft  Riches;  for  which  he  had  never  pre- 
pared fo  many  and  great  Fleets,expofed  to  fo  many  and 
great  Hazards  at  Sea,  if  he  could  have  faved  the  labour 
with  a  Crucible.  It  is  likely,  that  he  who  could  fpeak 
well  of  all  things  (13),  who  was  endued  by  God  with 
a  Supernatural  Knowledge,  fliould  never  find  out  this 
Secret  alfo,  or  actually  have  ufed  it,  had  it  been  feaii- 
ble  ?  Befides,  'tis  not  credible  that  God  will  ever  permit 
it,  for  thereby  in  probability  an  end  would  be  put  to 
all  Commerce,  which  is  maintain'd  by  nothing  fo 
much,  as  by  a  Species  of  Money  common  to  all  the 
World,  and  that  made  of  fome  fcarcc  and  precious 
Metal. 


(il)  And  he  fpake  of  Trees,  from  the  Cedar-tree  thar  is  in  Le~ 
kanon>  even  unco  the  Hyfop,  that  Springe th  out  of  the  Wail. 
I  Kings  4.  33, 
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TH  H  E  Affe&ions  are  born  with  us ;  Reafbn  comes 
■*•  not  till  many  Years  after,  when  they  are  already 
poflefs'd  of  the  Will,  and  this  deluded  with  a  falfe  ap- 
pearance of  good  fubmits  to  them,  and  owns  no  other 
Empire  but  theirs,  till  Reafbn  recovering  ftrength  by' 
Time  and  Experience,  takes  upon  it  the  Right  of  Go- 
vernment it  had  by  Nature,  and  begins  to  make  Head 
againft  the  Tyranny  of  9ur  Appetites.  This  Light  ufu- 
ally  rifes  later  in  Princes,  becaufe  the  Delicacies  of  the 
Court  which  they're  ufed  to,  render  their  AffeóHons 
more  prevailing,*  befides,  that  their  Courtiers  ftrive  ge- 
nerally to  get  their  Favour,  which  they  know,rather  de- 
pends upon  the  Will  than  Reafon  ,•  hence  all  ufe  the 
art  of  Flattery,  and  make  it  their  bufinefs  to  engage 
that,  but  can  a  Cloud  on  this.  A  Prince  ought  there- 
fore to  be  wejl  acquainted  with  thefe  Artifices,  and 

arm 
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arm  himfelf  not  againft  his  own  Paffions  only,  but 
all  fuch  Peribns  as  would  abufe  them  to  govern  him. 
This  is  a  great  and  general  Negligence  in  thofe  who 
undertake  to  form  Princes  Minds.  Ufeleft  and  unfruit- 
ful Weeds  which  grow  among  Corn,  we  fpend  time  in 
eradicating ;  yet  fuffer  vicious  Paíííons  and  Inclinati- 
ons, that  wage  War  with  Reafon,  to  grow.  To  cure  a 
Prince's  Body,  many  Galem  are  always  ready,  the  Mind 
often  has  fcarce  one  EpBctus  •  though  this  is  fubject  to 
no  lefs  Infirmities  than  the  Body,  and  thofe  ib  much 
worfe,  as  that  is  more  excellent  than  this.  If  its  counte- 
nance were  viiible^  and  we  could  difcover  in  it  its  ill  and 
diítem pered  Affections,  we  mould  pity  the  Condition 
of  many,  we  at  prefent  take  for  happy  Men,  whom 
that  feverifh  Heat  of  depraved  Appetites  fo  miferably 
preys  upon.  If  the  Hearts  of  Tyrants  could  be  opened, 
one  might  fee  Bruifes  and  Wounds  (1).  Alas!  What 
Tempefts  of  Confuirán  and  Diffraction  is  a  Mind  in 
that  Condition  rack'd  with?  Its  Light  is  all  obfeu- 
red ,  his  Reafon  fo  diiturbed ,  that  all  things  appear  to 
him  far  different  from  what  they  really  in  themfelves 
are.  Hence  proceeds  that  variety  of  Judgments  and 
Opinions  in  the  World  ,•  hence  few  weigh  things  aright, 
but  pais  a  different  eltimate  according  to  the  light  by 
which  they  fee  them.  For  'tis  with  the  Affe&lons,  así 
with  Tellefcopes,  which  «t  one  end  magnify,  at  the 
other  diminiih  Obje&s.  The  Cryftals  are  the  fame,  the 
Objects  nothing  alter'd;  this  only  is  the  difference,  that 
the  vifual  Rays  falling  in  at  one  cndy  are  dilated  from 
the  Center  to  the  Circumference,  and  confequently 
diffufe  themfelves  and  multiply  more  ,*  whereas  ac 
the  other  end  they  are  contracted  from  the  Circum- 
ference to  the  Center,  and  fo  reprefent  Objefts  confi- 
derably  lefs :  Such  is  the  difference  becween  thefe  two 
ways  of  looking  upon  things.     At  the  fame  time  (tho* 


(i)  Si  recUdantur  tyrannorum  mentes,  fojfe  afpici  ¡aniatus,  p  illus, 
quando,  ut  espora  ver beribnsi  ita  fevhia,  libidim3  mahs  cwjulttt  animus 
áiucrttw.  Tac.  6.  Add, 
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in  different  Kingdoms)  the  two  Infant^  James,  the 
Son  of  James  ttíe  Second,King  of  Arrogo»  $  and  Atyhonfo, 
Son  of  Dionyfio,  King  of  Portugal,  had  in  view  the  Suc- 
ceffion  of  their  Fathers  Crown.  But  fee  in  how  diffe- 
rent a  manner,  the  firft  againft  hi*  Father's  Will  refufed 
to  accept ;  the  other  contrary  to  the  Laws  of  Piety,  by 
force  of  Arms  attempted  to  fnacch  it  from  the  Head  of 
his.  One  confidering  the  vaft  Cares  and  Dangers  of 
Government ,  bid  adieu  to  the  World ,  and  preferred  a 
Monaftick  Life  as  the  more  quiet  and  happy  ,•  the  other 
look'd  upon  Life  without  Sovereignty  to  be  burthen- 
fome  and  unprofitable  ,  and  had  more  reipeft  to  his 
Ambition  than  the  Law  of  Nature.  This  look'd  upon, 
the  Circumference  of  the  Crown  which  border'd  with 
Flowers,  was  an  agreeable  fight ;  that  confider'd  rathec 
the  Point  and  Center  of  it,  whence  the  lines  of  Labour 
and  Care  aré  drawn.  All  Men  propofc  fomething 
that  has  the  appearance  of  good,  as  the  end  of  their 
A&ions  (2)  ,•  b at  becaufe  we  are  deceived  in  the  know- 
ledge of  this  Good,  hence  proceeds  our  Error.  The 
greater}  thing  imaginable  when  in  our  own  Power  ap- 
pears little  and  inconfiderable,  in  others  great  and  mag- 
nificent. Our  own  Faults  we  are  not  fenfible  of,  thofe 
of  others  we  eafily  difcover.  Other  Mens  defers  feem 
like  Giants,  ours  lcarce  fo  big  as  Dwarfs.  Nay,  further, 
we  know  how  to  new-name  Vices,  and  give  them  the 
Colour  of  Virtue:  Ambition  we  call  greatneis  of  Mind ; 
Cruelty,  Jufticej  Prodigality,  Liberality. ¿  Raflinefs^ 
Valour.  In  Ihort,  few  can  with  Prudence  diílinguiíh 
Honefty  from  its  contrary,  what-'s  profitable  from  the 
prejudicial  (  ;  ).  'Tis  thus,  we  are  deceived  when  we 
look  on  things  by  that  end  of  the  Prófpe¿tf ve,  which 
Paflions  and  Inclinations  ñep.  I  know  nothing  buc 
Benefits  that  are  to  be  looked  upon  through  both  ends ; 
thofe  we  receive,  ought  to  appear  great  to  us ;  thofe 

,     ("2)  Omnia  namque  e)w,  quod  fpeciem  boni  prtfert,  gratia,  omnes  agunt. 

Ílrift.  Pol^i.  Cap.  8.     (3J  Fauci  prudentia,  bonefta  a  dettrimbus,  «#- 
ia  ab  nozik  difegmunt,  Tac.  Lib,  4.  Ann. 
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we  confer,  little.     This  was  King  Henry  the  Fourth's 
Cuftom;  nay,  he  feldom  fo  much  ás  remembred  Kind- 
neifes  he  had  done  others ;  on  the  contrary,  thofe  he 
had  received,  he  never  let  flip  out  of  his  Memory,  be. 
ing  always  careful  the  firii  opportunity  to  repay  them 
as  a  Debt.     A  Prince  ought  not  to  imagine  that  a 
Courtefy  is,  as  it  were,  a  Mark  of  Slavery  on  the  Per- 
fon  gratified  :  I  ihould  not  call  that  Generoiity  but  Ty- 
ranny rather,  and  a  kind  of  Traffick  for  Mens  Affe- 
ctions, which  the  Prince  buys  at  the  price  of  Favours, 
as  they  do  Slaves  for  Money  on  the  Coafts  of  Guinea. 
He  who  does  a  good  Office  ihould  not  think  he  lays 
an  Obligation ;  he  who  receives  it  ought  to  think  him- 
felf  obliged.    In  a  word,  A  Prince  ihould  imitate  God 
Almighty,  ivho  giveth  to  all  Men  liberally,  and  üpíraMetb 
not  (4).    In  undertaking  and  carrying  on  Wars  ,•   in 
procuring  and  eftablifhing  Peace ;  in  Injuries  as  well 
offered  as  received,  let  him  always  ufe  the  fameCryital 
of  right  Reafon,    through  which  he  may  fee  «every 
thing  equally  without  difguife  or  fallacy.  That  Indiffe- 
rence and  Juiiice  in  giving  a  due  Eííimate  of  things, 
becomes  none  more  than  a  Prince,  who  ought  to  per- 
form the  fame  OñicQ  in  his  Kingdom,  as  the  Tongue 
of  a  Balance  in  a  pair  of  Scales,  and  agreeable  thereto 
pals  a  true  and  iincere  Judgment  of  all  things,  that  his 
Government  may  be  juit ,  whole  Balance  will  never 
hang  even,  if  the  Paffions  have  place,  or  all  things  be 
not  weighed  in  the  Scale  of  right  Reafon.     Upon  this 
account  Mailers  ought  to  Come  with  lingular  Care 
and  Indullry  to  iniirud  the  Prince's  Mind,  difcovering 
thofe  Error?  of  the  Will,  and  the  Vanity  of  its  Perfwa- 
fions,  that  free  and  difengaged  from  Pa  ilion,  he  may 
pafs  an  unprejudiced  Judgment  on  every  thing.    For, 
really  if  we  throughly  examine  the  fall  of  10  many- 
Empires,  io  many  Revolutions  in  States,  fach  a  multi- 
tude of  Kings  and  Princes  depofed  and  murthered,  we 
íhaü  find  the  firit  Origin  of  thefe  misfortunes  to  have 

(4)  Jamen.  5. 

been 
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been,  the  Paffions  having  fhaken  off  their  Obedient 
and  their  refbfal  ta>fubmit  to  Reáfon,whofe  Subjects 
they  are  by  the  law  of  Nature.  Nor  is  any  thing 
more  peftilent  to  a  Commonwealth  than  thofe  irregu- 
lar Appetites,  or  the  particular  Ends  which  every  one, 
as  he  pleafes,  purpofes  to  himfelf.  I  don't  hereby  con- 
tend to  have  théfe  Paffions  wholly  razed  or  extin- 
guiihed  in  a  Prince,  for  without  them  he  would  be  ab- 
folutely  incapable  of  any  generous  Action;  Nature  ha- 
ving not  furnifhed  us  with  Love,  Anger,  Hope,  Fear, 
and  other  the  like  Affections  to  no  purpofe;  for  thpugh 
thefe  are  not  Virtues,  they  are  however  their  atten- 
dants and  means,  without  which  they  are  neither  at- 
tainable nor  practicable.  :Tis  the  abuíé  only,  and  in- 
Ordinacy  of  them,  I  difapprove  of;  thofe  are  to  be  cor- 
rected, that  a  Prince's  Actions  be  not  guided  by  Paffi- 
on,  but  his  whole  Government  by  Prudence  and  Po- 
licy. Thofe  things  which  are  common  to  other  Men, 
are  not  allowable  in  a  Prince  (fX,  Charles  the  Fifth,,  if 
at  any  time  he  would  indulge  Anger  or  Indignation,, 
did  it  in  private  and  remote  from  Company,  not  puf> 
lickly  when  he  reprefented  the  Perfon  and  Majefty  of 
an  Emperor  ;  for  in  this  Capacity,  a  Prince  is  rather 
the  Idea  of  a  Governor  than  a  Man,  and  rather  his 
Peoples  than  his  own  Man.  Nothing  is  then  to  be  de- 
termined out  of  Affection,  but  all  things  examined  by 
the  Rule  and  Standard  of  Reafon  ,•  not  by  his  Incli- 
nation, but  Art.  A  Prince's  Behaviour  mould  be  ra- 
ther Political  than  Natural ,-  his  defigns  proceed  rather 
from  the  Heart  of  the  Commonwealth  than  his  own. 
Private  Perfons  ufually  make  their  own  Intereft  and 
Advantage  the  Meafure  of  their  Actions :  Princes  are  to 
have  the  Publick  Good  in  view.  In  a  private  Man  to 
conceal  his  Paffions,  is  look'd  upon  to  be  a  iign  of  too 
clofe  and  referv'd  a  Temper ;  in  Princes  even  Policy 
fbmetimes  require  it.    There  appeared  not  the  kaft 

1  L  I  1    1   1  ■      ■  ■■  « 

(,$)  RegHtn  eft  it  a  v'were,  ut  non  mock  homini  fed  ne  cuptditati  qui- 
Hem  ferviant.  M.  Tull.  iu  Orat.  Syll, 
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Symptom  of  Paflion  in  Tikrius ,  when  Tifo  prefented 
himfelf  to  him,  afcer  having,  according  to  his  order, 
difpatched  Germanicus  %  which  occalloned  no  fmall  Jea- 
loufy  in  ?ifo  (6).  He  who  Commands  many,  ihould 
with  many  vary  his  Affe&ions,  or  if  poilible  appear 
free  from  them  (7) ;  endeavour  in  the  fame  Hour  as  oc- 
cafions  differ,  to  feem  Severe  and  Courteous ,  Juft  and 
Merciful,  Liberal  and  Frugal  (8).  Tibmut  was  a  great 
Mailer  (9)  of  this  Art,  whofe  Mind  it  was  not  eaiy  to 
difcover;  he  knew  fo  well  how  to  mingle  the  Symptoms 
of  his  Anger  and  Satisfaction.  A  good  Prince  commands 
himfelf,  and  ferves  his  People,-  but  if  he  neglect  to 
break,  or  conceal  the  natuial  Tendency  of  his  Mind, 
his  Actions  will  be  always  uniform,  whence  every  one 
will  prefently  fee  the  Scope  of  his  Defigns,  contrary  to 
one  of  the  principal  Maxims  of  Policy  ,-  which  for  this 
very  reafon  recommends  variety  of  Methods  in  A&ing, 
that  the  Prince's  Defigns  may  not  be  known.  Nor  is 
it  by  any  means  fafe  for  him  to  let  others  difcover  his 
Nature  and'  Inclinations.  For  there's  no  eafier  accefs 
to  his  Mind  than  that,  which  'tis  neceiTary  he  keep  free 
and  referved,  if  he  defire  to  have  his  Kingdom  well- 
governed. 'For  as  foon  as  his,Minifiers  have  once  difco- 
vered  his  Inclination,  immediately  they  flatter  him,  and 
encourage  the  fame  in  themfelves.  If  in  any  thing  the 
Prince  be  obftinate  and  opinionative,  they  are  fo  too. 
and  now  nothing  but  perverfnefs  governs.  But  if  it  fliall 
be  at  any  time  the  Prince's  Interdi  to  court  the  Peoples 
Favour  and  Applaufe,  lee  him  rather  fo  behave  himfelf, 
that  what  the  People  like  or  diflike,.  he  may  feem  .to 
have  a  natural  Inclination  or  Averfion  for»  Arijhtle 
puts  Bafhfulnefs  in  the  number  of  the  Paííions,  denies  it 
to  be  a  Moral  Virtue,  becaufe  a  fear  of  Infamy,  and 

(6)  Null)  magis  ezterritHs  eft ,  quam  quid  Tiberixm  fine  tnifemtione^ 
fine  ira  objlinatum,  claufamque  lidii,  ne  quo  afirflu  peryrr^erétúr,  T?c.  3. 
Ann.  (7J  fftfcefl  fapere,  qui,  ub'icumqne  opus  fit  ¡anitmim  ptfis  fleft  ere, 
Tcrent.  (8)  Ttmpvi .«; 'art  dectt.  6cn.  jn  Med.  (9)  Haud facile  qui 
¿efptxerit  iUa)  in  c¿«'ti}n?  rn¿r,tem  Principis  j  adtQ  vcrt.t^e  mifcuit  ir&  ■{$ 
ilemcntiJt  figna.  T*:.  ¿  Aun, 
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therefore  feems  incompatible  with  a  great  Man,  whole 
Anions  being  all  fquar'd  by  the  Rule  of  right  Reafon, 
he  has  nothing  to  be  aihamed  of.    According  to  St.  Ant* 
brofe,  however  'tis  a  Virtue  which  regulates  our  Ani- 
ons (10)  •  by  which  I  conceive,  he  means  that  ingenu- 
ous and  liberal  Shame5  or  rather  Modefty,  which  like 
a  Bridle  reftrains  us  from  the  Commiffion  of  any  igno- 
minious or  unieemly  A&ion ,  and  is  a  token  of  a  good 
Genius,  and  no  fmall  argument  that  there  remain  in 
that  mind  fome  Seeds  of  Virtue,  though  not  yet  deep- 
ly rooted.    I  am  apt  to  believe  AriftotU  fpeaks  of  ano- 
ther vicious  and  irregular  Bafhfulnels,  which  is  an  ob- 
iracle  to  Virtue;  we  may  fay  of  both,  as  of  Dew,  which 
falling  moderately  nouriihes  and  refreihes  Corn  ;  but 
when  thick  like  fmall  Snow,  burns  up  and  kills  it.   No 
Virtue  can  be  freely  exerciíed,  when  this  Paflion  has 
once  prevailed,   nor  is  any  thing  more  pernicious  to 
Princes,  for  this  reafon  above  all,  that  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  Virtue,  as  if  it  were  in  a  Prince  a  iign  of 
Candor,  (and  not  rather  of  a  mean  and  abjeft  Spirit) 
not  to  be  able  to  deny,  contradict  reprehend,  or  cor- 
red without  a  Bluih.    Such  as  thefe    ftraifcen   them- 
ieives  too  much  in  their  Grandeur,  are  in  a  manner 
afraid  of  Shadows,*  and  what  is  worfe,  make  them- 
fel ves  Slaves  to  thofe  they  ought  to  govern.    Befides, 
how  unbecoming  is  it  to  fee  in  their  Faces  the  colour 
of  Shame,  which  none  but  Flatterers,  Liars,  and  in  ge- 
neral, all  profligate  Perfons  ought  to  be  ftained  with, 
and  for  them  fo  to  forget  themfelves  as  to  be  governed 
and  cozen'd  by  others.    Whatever  is  asked ,  they  vo- 
luntarily offer,  and  give  without  any  relped  to  Merit, 
vanquifhed  meerly  by  Petitions.    They  readily  fub- 
fcribe  to  others  Gounfels  and  Opinions,  though  they 
don't  approve  them ,  and  had  rather  feem  Conquer'd 

Qo)  Pulchra  virtHS  eft  verecundia,  e£r  Juavis  gratia,  qu<t  non  Jolum 
infants,  fed  etiaminipfis  fpetiatur  Jermonibus,  ne  rrnd*mpr*Hrgrsdiaris 
foqvendi,-  ne  quid  mdeemm  fermo  Yefonet  tuns.  Sc.  Ambrof, 
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than  Vi&ors ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  moit  con- 
fiderable  Mifcarriages  in  a  Commonwealth;  ihame» 
facednefs  by  no  means  becomes  Princes,  who  ihould 
always  appear  with  a  ferene  and  fteady  Afpecl:  (11). 
Princes  therefore  ihould  make  it  their  whole  bufinefs  to 
corred:  this"  Paffion,  and  moderate  their  natural  Barti- 
fulneft  with  Valour  and  Conftancy,  with  a  Reiblution 
not  only  of  Mind  ,  but  outward  Demeanour  to  refill 
Flatteries  ,  Lyes,  Frauds,  and  Malice,  that  they  may 
corred  and  amend  them,  and  preferve  a  Royal  Inte- 
grity in  their  Words  as  well  as  A¿Hons.  Which  the 
Two  Kings ,  John  the  Second ,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  3 
having  negle&ed  to  do  ;  what  wonder  if  their  Autho- 
rity and  Crowns  were  brought  into  fuch  dangers  ?  Far- 
ther, in  curing  this  Paflion,  no  fmall  Difcretion  is  ne- 
ceiTary ;  for  whereas  other  Vices,  like  Thorns,  are  to  be 
utterly  extirpated,  this  is  rather  to  be  pruned,  and  thd 
fuperfluity  cut  off ;  that  part  of  Shame  left  which 
guards  Virtues,  and  regulates  Mens  Manners  and  Acti- 
ons ;  for  without  this  reftraint,  the  Prince's  Mind  will 
be  quite  unruly;  and  except  he  now  and  then  refleds 
upon  Infamy  and  Indecency,  he  will  follow  the  force 
of  his  Paffions ,  and  precipitate  himfelf  j  elpecially 
when  there's  Power  to  countenance  them.  If  by  good 
Arts  modefry  is  fcarce  to  be  preferved,  what  will  be 
the  confequence  if  we  wholly  abandon  that  (i>)? 
3Twas  then  Tiberius  gave  himfelf  to  all  manner  of  Vice 
and  Tyranny,  when  he  had  cait  off  Shame  and  Fear, 
and  followed  only  his  own  Humour  (13).  Hence 
Tlato  faid  ,  That  Jupiter,  if  at  any  time  apprehenjtve  cf  the 
Ruin  cf  Mankind,  difpatch'd  Mercury  for  the  Earth ,  to 
diflribute  Juflicit  and  Mode  fly  among  Men,  by  which  they 
might  prevent  their  Diftrutfion.  Commiferatiori  and  Pity  is 
a  Paffion  not  Iefs  dangerous  in  Princes,  than  the  other  j 

(ji}  Quwmdam  par  urn  tdanea  eft  verecundia  rebus  civilibus .  quit 

firmam  frontem  defider*nt.   Seneca      (»2)  Vix  aYÚbv.s  hsneflit  rethetur 

fud-n.    Tac.   14.   Ami.     íi¿)    Pojitcno  in  ftelera  frmul  at  dedeco'a 

■;ii,  pifiqwn  rcmfio  pudjre  &  metu,  [no  tarn  urn  iti'&mo  ntebatur^ 

Tic,  6.  Ann, 
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for  when  it  has  once  prevailed  in  the  Mind  ,   neither 
Reafon  nor  Juftice  perform  their  Offices.    For  out  of 
an  extravagant  fear  of  difobliging  any  by  Reprehenfion 
or  Correction,   they  neglect  to  apply  Remedies  to 
their  Subjects  Crimes,  and  fuffer  many  to  go  unpu- 
nifted.    They  are  deaf  to  the  Peoples  Ctemours,  nor 
do  Publick  Calamities  affect:  them  ,  while  at  the  fame 
time  they  are  fenfibly  touch'd  with  pity  for  three  or 
four  Men  who  were  the  Promoters  of  them.   They  feel 
themfelves  difordered  at  other  Mens  Crimes;  and  ac- 
cordingly for  fear  of  any  trouble  upon  their  account , 
chufe  to  connive  at,    or  pardon,  rather  than  puniib 
them.    This  is  a  weaknefs  of  Judgment,  and  defect  of 
Prudence,  to  be  remedied  with  time  ,•  but  that  with  the 
fame  Moderation  as  we  mentioned  of  Baihfulnefs,  that 
part  only  of  Commiferation  is  to  be  retrenched  which 
io  enfeebles  the  Mind ,  that  it  can't  act  with  Vigour 
end  Conitancy.    Referving  that  companionate  Affecti- 
on peculiar  to  Princes  (14)  where  right  Reafon,  with- 
out hazarding  the  publick  Security,  perfwades.    Both 
thefe  Paffions ,  as  well  that  of  Bailifulneis,  as  Commi- 
feration ,    are  corrigible ,  and  to  be  fubdued  by  fome 
contrary  Actions,  which  may  remove  that  too  great 
tendernefs  and  imbecillity  of  Mind,  and  delivering  it 
from  thofe  fervile  Fears,  render  it  capable  of  more  mat 
culine  Actions.    If  a  Prince  now  and  then  endeavours 
( though  in  matters  of  the  leaft  confequence  )  to  keep 
his  Mind  firm  and  refolute ,  and  coniiders  his  Power 
and  Quality,  he  will  eafily  afterwards  be  able  to  do 
the  fame  in  Affairs  of  greater  moment.    All's  done,  if 
he  can  but  once  acquit  himfelf  generouily  in  it,  and  i 
make  himfelf  fear  d  and  refpected.    There  remain  twa  j 
other  Paffions  conilderably  prejudicial  to  Youth  ¿Fear  j 
and  Obftinacy.    Fear,  when  a  Prince  is  fo  timorous, 
and  in  all  things  diffident  of  himfelf,  that  he  dares  nei-  '■ 
1  her  ad:  nor  fpeak.    Never  approves.any  Action  of  his  ] 
o  wn,Fears  to  appear  in  publick^and  Love's  rather  folitude  \ 


(14)  FrincífatHJ  mm  proprlum  eft  mifereri.  St.  Chryf, 

and 
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and  retirement.  This  proceeds  generally  from  an  effe- 
minate and  retired  Education;  as  alio  for  want  of  Ex- 
perience ,  the  only  Remedy  for  this  Diflemper  ;  that 
is,  the  Prince  íhould  ufe  himfelf  to  give  Audience  to 
his  Subjeds  as  well  as  Foreigners;  often  appear  in  Pub- 
lick  that  he  may  learn  to  know  Men,  and  in  general 
all  other  things  as  in  themfelves  they  are,  not  as  his 
Imagination,  or  Mailer  has  painted  them.  Let  there  be 
always  free  accefs  to  his  Apartments  for  thofe  worthy 
Perfons,  that  are  his  Father's  Chamberlains,  and  all 
other  Courtiers  that  are  eminent  for  Valour,  Ingenuity, 
and  Experience.  Which  Cuilom  was  obferved  in  Spain 
till  the  time  of  Philip  the  Second,  who  cautious  of  his 
Son  Charles's  underhand- dealings,  abolifhed  that  Cuilom 
of  free  Accefs  and  Communication,  and  lb  declining 
one  Inconvenience,  fell  into  another  equally  danger- 
ous to  Princes,  for  lb  is  it  to  be  too  much  abilracled 
from  Conversation ;  for  this  ufually  prompts  them  to 
rely  too  much  upon  lome  particular  Favourite. 

Lailly ,  Obilinacy  arifes  partly  from  Fear,  partly 
from  natural  Slothfulnefs ,  when  a  Prince  wont  A&  at 
all,  but  refolutely  rejects  all  IntlrucYions  that  are  given 
him.  That  Coldnefs  of  Mind  is  to  be  cured  by  the  Fire 
of  Glory  and  Incentives  to  it,  as  faults  in  Hqrfes  are 
ufually  corrected  by  the  Spur.  The  Prince  therefore  is 
to  be  led  gradually  into  the  way,  and  the  Progreis  he 
makes  to  be  commended ;  though  at  firfl  thofe  Com- 
mendations be  above  his  merit,  and  only  for  forms 
fake. 
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IN  the  Unicorn  Nature  hath  fliewn  a  piece  of  admi- 
rable Skill  and  Providence,  in  placing  Anger's  Wea- 
pon exa&iy  between  the  Eyes.  5Tis  abiolutely  necefla- 
ry  to  have  both  Eyes  intent  upon  that  Paílíon ,  which 
fo  imperioufly  tyrannizes  over  our  A&iohs,  and  the 
Motions  of  the  Mind.  The  fame  Flame  that  lights 
it,  blinds  it,  and  'tis  differenced  only  by  its  ihort  conti- 
nuance from  Fury  and  Madnefs.  A  Man  in  a  Paffion 
is  not  the  fame  as  before,  for  he  is  thereby  as  it  were 
put  befide  himfelf  (i).  Valour  has  no  need  of  it,* 
for  what  were  more  iilly,  than  for  this  to  require  Aid 
from  Anger,  a  thing  ftable  from  one  inconftant,  faith- 
ful from  one  falfe,   found  from  one  difeafed  ("2)? 

f  i)  Non  deftderat  fortitudo  advocatam  tram.  Cicero,  (2)  Quid  mm 
fiultiws  eff%  qvam  banc  ab  iracundia  petere  prjifidium,  rem  jtabilem  ab  in- 
terta,  fifolem  ab  infida,  fttnm  ab  agro.  ?  Seacc,  aXis 
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'Tis  not  this  fickle  pettifh  Paffion  obtains  Virones,  tri- 
umphs over  Enemies,  nor  is  that  really  Courage  that  is 
without  Reafon  provoked.  In  a  word,  no  Vice  is  more 
unbecoming  a  Prince ,  than  that  ,♦  for  to  be  angry, 
fuppofes  contempt,  or  an  injury  received  ;  nor  is  any 
thing  fo  diíágreable  to  his  Place  and  Office,  in  as  much 
as  nothing  fo  obfcures  the  Judgment  which  mould  in  a 
Governor  be  ferene  and  clear.  A  Prince  that  is  exa- 
fperated,  and  paflionate  upon  any  (light  occefion,  gives 
his  Heart  into  the  Hands  of  the  Perion  who  provokes 
him,  and  is  fubjecT:  to  his  pleafure.  If  not  a  wrinkle  in 
a  King's  Coat  can  be  diibrdered  without  offence,  what 
will  it  be  if  he  fuffer  any  one  to  diiturb  his  Mind  ? 
Anger  is  a  kind  of  Moth  which  Purple  breeds  and  nou- 
rimes.  Pomp  engenders  Pride  ,•  Pride,  Paffion ;  and  Im- 
patience is  as  it  were  a  Propriety  of  Power.  The  Senfe 
of  Princes  is  ibmething  too  delicate  a  Looking  Glais 
which  the  lead:  breath  ful  lies,  a  Heaven  that  with  the 
leaft  Vapour  is  clouded  and  breaks  out  into  Thunder. 
A  Vice  that  generally  leizes  great  and  generous  Spirits ; 
as  the  Sea,  however  vaft  and  powerful,  is  with  the  Ieaíí 
blaft  of  Wind  raifed  into  horrid  Diforders  and  Tern- 
pens,  with  this  only  difference,  that  they  are  of  much 
longer  continuance  in  Princes  Minds  than  in  the  Sea  ,- 
efpecially  if  their  Honour  be  concerned,  which  they 
imagine  'tis  impoilible  to  retrieve  without  Ilevenge. 
What  a  trifling  piece  of  incivility  was  that,  Sancho 9 
King  of  Navarre ,  put  upon  Alphonfús  the  Third,  after 
the  Battel  of  Anos,  in  returning  without  taking  leave  of 
him  ?  Which  however  this  fo  highly  relented ,  that  he 
could  never  forget  it,  or  reír  till  he  had  got  him  out  of 
his  Kingdom.  The  Anger  of  Princes  is  like  Gun-pow- 
der ,  which  no  fooner  takes  Fire ,  but  has  its  ciicct ; 
the  Holy  Spirit  calls  it  the  Meffenger  of  Death  ( 3  ) ; 
and  barely  on  this  account  Were  Sufficiently  reafonable 
to  curb  and  reitrain  it.  ;Tis  very  indecent  for  one  in 
Authority  to  fubmit  to  this  Paflicn.     Let  Princes  re- 


(3}  The  W.aih  1  f  bin¿s  i:  as  Mdfeqgers  oí  Dea:' ,  Prov.  16.  14. 

E  4  member 
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member  that  nothing  is  put  in  their  Hands  for  a  Scep- 
ter, with  which  they  can  hurt.  And  if  fometimes  a 
naked  Sword  is  carried  before  Kings ,  'tis,  in  token  of 
Juftice  not  Revenge ;  and  then  'tis  carried  in  another's 
hand  to  intimate  that  between  Anger  and  Execution 
there  ought  to  intercede  a  Command.  The  publick 
Safety  depends  on  Princes,  which  will  eafily  be  in  dan- 
ger, if  they  hearken  to  fo  raih  a  Gounfellor,  as  Anger. 
Who  can  efcape  its  hands?  For  'tis  like  a  Thunder-bolt 
when  it  comes  from  Supreme  Power.  And  beeaufe , 
fays  King  Alpbcnfo,  Angei  is  fironger  in  a  King,  and  more 
dart  genus  than  in  others  ;  in  that  he  can  more  readily  fatisfy 
it,  he  ought  to  be  more  prepard  to  curb  and  cornel  it  f. 
If  Princes  in  a  Paffion  could  look  upon  themfelves, 
they  would  find  a  Countenance  unbecoming  fuch  Ma- 
jefty,  whofe  Tranquility  and  agreeable  Harmony,  both 
of  Words  and  Adions^ought  to  pleafe  rather  than  terrify, 
to  acquire  Love  rather  than  Fear.  A  Prince  therefore 
fhould  quench  the  Heat  and  Violence  of  Anger  ;  if  he 
can't  do  fo,at  leaft  to  defer  the  Fury  and  Execution  of  it 
For  fome  time :  For  as  the  fame  King  Alphonfo  has  faid, 
A  King  ought  to  keep  in  his  Anger  till  it  is  over  ,  this  will 
be  of  great  advantage  to  him\  for  fo  he  will  be  able  to  judge 
truly  y  and  atljuftly  in  all  things  *.  The  Emperor  Theodo- 
fius  experienced  this  in  himfelf  ,•  and  for  this  reaibn 
ena&ed  a  Law ,  That  Capital  Punilhments  fhould  not 
be  executed  till  thirty  Days  after  Sentence  pafled.  Which 
Tibertus  had  before  him  decreed  ,  though  for  only  ten 
Days,  and  without  giving  the  Senate  power  to  revoke 
the  Sentence  once  pronounced  (4).  Which  indeed  had 
been  commendable ,  if  his  deiign  had  been  to  make 
room  for  Pardon,  or  give  time  for  a  fecond  hearing  of 
the  Caufe.  But  Tiberius  was  a  Man  of  too  much  Cru- 
elty and  Rigor  to  give  that  Indulgence  (5.)    It  was  the 


+  L.  10,  tic.  p  2,  *  L,  tit.  5  p.  2.  (43  tfqn  vh*  fpatium 
damnatis  pYorogarptur,  fed  non  fenatvt  libertas  ad  poenitendum  erat.  Tac- 
3.  Aan,  (s3  Nsqite  Tiberius-  inter jsilu  tewporis  mitigabatur.  Tac.  3. 
Ann. 

Counfel 
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Counfel  of  Athenodorus  to  Augujius  Cafar ,  to  determine 
nothing  in  a  Paffion  till  he  had  repeated  the  Twenty 
four  Letters  of  the  Greek  Alphabet. 

Since  then,  Anger  is  a  ihort  Madnefs,  dire&ly  oppo- 
fite  to  mature  Deliberation  ,•  there  is  no  better  Antidote 
againft  it  than  prudent  Reflection,-  that  the- Prince  be  not 
too  hafty  in  Execution  ,  before  he  has  had  Council  to 
examine  a  matter  throughly.  King  Ahafuerus,  when  his 
Queen  Vafni  refufed  to  come  at  his  Command,  though 
he  had  reafon  to  think  himfelf  contemned ,  and  highly 
refented  the  Affront,  yet  would  not  be  revenged  till 
he  had  firft  called  a  Council ,  and  taken  the  Advice  of 
his  Noblemen  (6).  To  talk  of  an  Injury  received,  in- 
flames Anger  more ;  hence  that  of  Vythagoras ,  Stir  not 
Fire  with  a  Sword ,  for  Motion  increafes  the  Flame ; 
nor  is  there  any  more  effeólual  Remedy  for  Anger  than 
Silence  and  Solitude.  By  its  felf  it  infenfibly  confumes 
and  wears  off ;  whereas  the  moil  foftning  Difcourie  is 
often  like  the  Water  Smiths  ufe  to  make  their  Fire  burn 
fiercer.  Farther,  Anger  has  its  feat  in  the  Ears ,  or  at 
lean  keeps  watch  there ;  thefe  therefore  a  Prince  is  to 
fecure,  that  they  be  not  too  ready  to  hear  ill  Reports, 
that  may  enrage  him  (7.)  This  I  imagine  was  the 
reaibn  the  Statue  of  Juyiter  Cretenfis  had  no  Ears^  be- 
ca ufe  they  do  more  mifchief  to  Governors  than  good. 
However,  I  think  them  neceffary  for  Princes ,.  provi- 
ded they  be  cautious  and  ruled  by  Prudence ,  and  let 
not  themfelves  be  moved  at  the  firft  hearing  of  every 
trifling  Story.  Anger  is  to  be  commended  when  kind- 
led by  Reafon,  and  moderated  by  Difcretion ;  without 
fuch  as  that,  there  can  be  no  Juftice  (8).  Too  much 
Indulgence  gives  licenfe  to  offend ,  and  makes  Obedi- 
ence bold.  To  endure  all  things  with  content,  is  ig- 
norance, or  ihevvs  a  fervile  Temper  of  one  who  has  a 
mean  Opinion  of  himfelf.  To  continue  in  Anger  when 


(6)  fifth.  1.  2.  (7*)  let  every  man  be  Ovifc  to  heir»  flow  to 
fpeak,  flow  to  wiath.  James  i„  i  p.  (?J  Nunc  Irajci  convenís,  jujlitu 
LUHjd,  5:cb.  Scrn:«  20. 

'tis 
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*tis  to  puniih  Offences  ,  or  make  Examples  of  fuch  as 
affront  Regal  Authority  is  no  Vice,  but  a  Virtue,  and  by 
no  means  derogates  from  Mildneís  and  Clemency.  Was 
any  one  more  meek  than  David  (9)^  a  Man  after  God's 
own  Heart  0°)-?  So  mild  in  Vengeance,  in  Anger  fo 
moderate ;  that  when  he  had  Saul3  his  greateft  Enemy, 
in  his  power,  was  fatisfied  with  cutting  off  the  Skirt  of 
his  Robe,  and  even  that  afterward  repented  of  (11). 
Neverthelefs  with  feverity  did  he  revenge  the  Injury 
King  Hamm  did  to  his  Ambaffadors.  David  had  feat 
them  to  comfort  the  King  for  the  Death  of  his  Father, 
but  he  groundlefly  fufpecling  they  came  rather  to  fpy 
out  the  State  of  his  Kingdom ,  fent  trjem  away  with 
the  one  half  of  their  Beards  (haved  off,  and  their  Gar- 
ments obfcenely  cut  off  in  the  middle.  David,  a  Man 
otherwife  very  peaceable,  could  not  brook  this  Affront, 
but  made  War  againft  him ,  and  all  the  Cities  of  his 
Kingdom  which  he  took,  he  utterly  demolifhed,-  and 
the  People  that  were  therein,  ( to  ufe  the  Scripture 
Words)  he  brought  forth  and'  put  them  under  Saws  and  un- 
der Harrows  of  Iron  ,  and  under  Axes  of  Iron  ,  and  wade 
them  pafs  through  the  Brick-kiln  (12).  This  may  feem 
to  be  Cruelty,  and  an  Excefs  of  Anger,  to  any  one 
that  knows  not  that  the  Wounds  injuries  make ,  are 
fometimes  to  be  fo  cured,  as  not  fo  much  as  Scars 
Ihould  be  left.  Artaxerxes  threatned  Fire  and  Sword 
to  fome  Cities,  if theyobey'd  notan  Edi&he  had  pub- 
lifted,  reiblving,  if  they  refufed,  to  make  fo  fevere  an 
Example  of  their  Contempt  and  Difobedience,  as  ihould 
extend  to  Brutes  as  well  as  Men  (1;).  The  moft  Juft 
God  taught  us  this  piece  of  Policy,  when  with  the  ut- 
moft  Rigour,  yet  without  prejudice  to  his  Infinite  Mer- 
cy, he  punifhed  the  Syrians  Army  for  blafphemouily 

(93  Lord  remember  David  and  all  his  Afflictions,  Lett.  Verf.  Man- 
fmudinis  e)us.  Pfal.  J31.  i.  (roj  I  have  found  David,  the  Son  of 
Jejfe,  a  Man  after  mine  own  heart.  A3s  13.  22.  00  Anc*  n  camc 
to  paft  afterwards  that  David's  heart  fmote  him,  bicaufe  he  had  cue 
offSW's  Skirt,  1  Sam.  24  5.  OO  *  Sam.  12.  31.  (if)  Ejlh.  16. 
24. 

calling 
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calling  him  the  God  of  the  Hills  (14).  The  Supreme 
Authority  and  Power  of  Princes  makes  a  part  of  a  Com- 
monwealth, fo  that  they  can't  put  up  Affronts  and  In- 
juries at  all  times. 

That  Anger  too  is  praife-worthy  in  Princes,  and  pro- 
fitable to  a  State,  which  kindled  by  Incentives  of  Glo- 
ry, elevates  the  Mind  to  difficult  and  noble  Enterprizes, 
for  without  it  nothing  extraordinary,  nothing  great, 
can  be  undertaken,  much  lefs  perfe&ed  and  accomplifh- 
ed.    That ,  that  is  it  which  nourilhes  the  Heart  of 
generous  Spirits ,   and  raifes  it  above  its  felf  to  defpife 
Difficulties.    The  Academicks  called  it  the  Whetftone, 
Vlutarcb  the  Companion  of  Virtue.    But  particularly, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign,  the  Prince  ought  to  lay 
afide  Anger,  and  forget  paft  Injuries  ,♦  as  Sancho,  Sir- 
named  the  Brave ,   did  when  the  Succeffion  of  the 
Crown  of  Cap  He  fell  to  him.    With  Government,  a 
Prince  changes  as  'twere  his  Nature,  why  ihould  he  not 
alfo  his  Affedions  and  Paffions  ?  'Twere  an  Abufe  of 
Government  to  take  Revenge  of  one  who  already  ac- 
knowledges himfelf  your  Subje&.Let  the  Perfon  offend- 
ed think  he  has  Satisfaction  in  having  got  Authority 
over  him,  who  before  injured  him.    Fortune  could  not 
give  him  a  nobler  kind  of  Revenge.    So  Lewis  XII. 
King  of  France ,   thought ,  and  therefore  when  fome 
perfwaded  him  to  revenge  the  Injuries  he  had  received, 
while  Duke  of  Orleans,  he  made  anfwer,  That  it  did  not 
become  the  King  of  France  to  revenge  the  Quarrels  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans. 

Particular  Injuries  done  to  his  Peribn,  not  Dignity, 
a  Prince  ought  not  to  vindicate  with  his  utmoft  Power ; 
for  though  they  íéem  infeparabie,  yet  Vis  convenient 
to  make  fome  Difiin¿tion  between  them,  lead  Majefty 
become  odious  and  too  formidable.    To  this  tended 


(14.)  Eecaufe  the  Syrians  have  faid  ,   the  Lord  is  the  God  of  the 
Hills,  but  he  is  not  God  of  the  Values  •,  therefore  will  !  deliver  this 
great  multitude  into  thine  hand  ,    and  ye  dull  know  that  I  am  the 
i-,   1  K'wgs  20,  28. 

that 
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that  of  Tiberius,  when  he  laid,  That  if  Tifo  had  com- 
mitted no  other  Crime ,  but  the  rejoycing  at  Germani- 
cus's  Death,  and  his  grief  for  it,  he  would  revenge  thole 
Injuries  done  him  as  a  private  Peribn,  not  as  a  Prince, 
and  in  a  publick  Capacity  (if).  On  the  other  fide, 
thofe  done  to  his  Dignity  or  Publick  Station,  he  ought 
not  to  vindicate  as  a  private  Perfon,  fo  as  in  a  tran- 
fport  of  Paifion  to  think  his  Honour  and  Reputation 
loft,  except  he  have  immediate  Satisfa&ion ,  especially 
when  it  were  fitter  to  be  deferred  ,•  for  Anger  ihould 
not  be  a  Motion  of  the  Mind,  but  of  the  Publick  Good 
and  Advantage.  King  Ferdinand ,  the  Catholick ,  un- 
doubtedly had  this  before  him,  when  the  King  of  Gra- 
nada refufed  to  pay  him  Tribute,  as  his  Anceftors  had 
done  ,•  and  withal ,  infolently  lent  him  word ,  that 
they  were  long  fince  dead  $  that  in  his  Mints  they  la- 
boured not  to  Coin  Silver  or  Gold ,  but  Forge  Swords 
and  Launces  f.  Ferdinand  concealed  his  Refentment 
of  this  Liberty  and  Arrogance  for  a  time ,  and 
made  a  Truce  with  him,  deferring  Revenge  till  his 
Affairs  were  more  quiet  and  fettled ;  in  which  he  con- 
futed more  the  Publick  Good,  than  his  own  Particular 
Affections  ( 1 6).  Nor  is  it  lefs  prudent  to  diflemble 
Anger,  when  one  has  reafon  to  prefume,  that  a  time 
will  come  when  it  will  be  for  our  difadvantage  to  have 
mown  it.  For  that  reafon ,  King  Ferdinand ,  the  Ca- 
tholick ,  though  highly  affronted  by  the  Grandees  of 
his  Kingdom  ¿  yet,  when  he  abdicated  that  of  Caftik  , 
and  retreated  into  Arragon ,  very  difcreetly  concealed 
that  indignation  of  Mind ,  took  no  notice  of  the  Inju- 
ries he  had  received,  but  mewed  himfelf  friendly  and 
affectionate  to  all ,  as  if  he  then  forefaw  he  mould  be 


(15)  Nam  fi  legatus  officii  terminar,  obfequium  erga  Imperatorem 
exuity  ejufdemque  morte,  &  l¡*8n  meo  l<etatus  eft,  adero :  feponamque  h 
domo  mea.  &  privatas  mmicitias,  non  Piincipis,  uláfcar-  Tac.  3.  Ann. 
f  Marian.  Hift.  Hifp.  lib.  24.  cap.  16.  (16)  A  tool's  wrath  is  pre- 
fently  known  ,  but  a  prudent  Man  covcrcth  ihame.  Lat%  Verf.  Inju- 
riam  dijfumlat.  Frov.  12, 16. 

fometimc 
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íbmetíme  refrored  to  his  Kingdom ,  as  indeed  it  after- 
wards happened.  A  generous  Mind  hides  its  Refent- 
nients  of  Injuries ,  and  ftrives  not  by  the  impetuouf- 
nefs  of  Anger,  but  rather  by  noble  Adions  to  fmother 
them  ,•  the  beft  certainly,  and  a  truly  heroical  kind  of 
Revenge.  When  King  Ferdinand y  the  Holy,  beiieged 
Srvil,  a  certain  Nobleman  reproached  Gardas  Perez, 
de  Vargas  for  wearing  a  waved  Shield  ,  which  was 
not  allowed  his  Family ,-  he  then  pretended  to  take 
no  notice  of  the  Affront ,  till  the  Siege  of  Triana , 
where  he  fought  with  fo  much  Valour  ,  that  he 
brought  his  Shield  back  ffuck  with  Darts ,  then  re- 
turning to  his  Rival  j  who  was  then  in  a  fecure  Poft, 
and  /hewing  him  the  Shield ,  Ton  have  reajon,  fays  he, 
to  think  much  that  I  wear  this  Shield,  that  expofe  it  to 
fo  many  Dangers ;  "without  doubt  no  one  deferves  it  beyond 
your  ftlf  3  who  would  take  fo  much  care  to  prcferve  it* 
Thofe  ordinarily  bear  Affronts  moft  patiently ,  who 
are  the  leaft  fubjecl:  to  give  them ;  nor  is  it  a  lefs 
Virtue  to  Conquer  this  Paflion ,  than  an  Enemy. 
To  kindle  a  Prince's  Anger  is  no  lefs  dangerous  than 
to  fet  Fire  to  a  Mine  or  Petard ;  and  though  it  be 
done  in  our  own  behalf,  'tis  prudence  to  moderate  it, 
efpecially  if  againft  Perfons  in  Power :  for  fuch  An- 
gers generally  fall  on  the  Author's  own  Head.  This 
was  the  reafon  the  Moors  of  Toledo  took  fo  much 
pains  to  pacify  King  Alpbonfo  the  Sixth's  Wrath ,  a- 
gainft  the  Archbiihop  of  that  place,  and  the  Queen, 
who  had  taken  without  his  Order,  their  Mofque  from 
them.  From  which  I  draw  two  Precepts :  One  is , 
that  Minifters  ought ,  when  the  Duty  of  their  place 
requires  them  ,  to  tell  the  Prince  of  any  thing  that 
may  create  Diftaft  or  Anger,  to  reprefent  them  in 
the  moil  foftening  terms  imaginable  (i~);  for  it  of- 
ten happens  that  an  incenfed  Mind  vents  its  Fury 
upon  the  Perfon  who  gave  the  firft  Information  of 

•    ,, 

(17)  Cmlia  tamen  ad  Imferato'em  m  m%llm  relata.  Tac.  4,  Ann. 

did 
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the  thing ,  however  Innocent  he  may  be ,  however 
good  his  Defign  was  in  doing  it.  The  other  is,  That 
they  endeavour  not  only  to  moderate  Princes  Anger, 
but  cover  and  conceal  it  handiomely.  Thofe  Sera- 
phims  (Minifters  of  Love)  which  flood  above  God  in 
Ifaiab's  Viííon,  with  two  Wings  covered  his  Face,  and  with 
two  covered  his  Feet  (18).  Leaft  his  angry  Countenance 
ihould  flrike  Inch  as  were  guilty  of  any  fault  with  fuch 
Terror  and  Defpair ,  that  they  would  wifh  the  Moun- 
tains to  fall  on  them ,  rather  than  fee  the  Face  of  an 
avenging  God  (19)»  The  heat  of  Anger  is  no  fooner 
cooled,  but  Princes  are  ibrry  and  vexed  to  have  had 
any  Witneifes  of  it,  or  Spectators  of  its  Effed,  for  both 
are  equally  difagreeable  to  the  Dignity  of  a  King.  And 
God  himfelf  for  this  reafon  turned  Lot's  Wife  into  a  Pil- 
lar of  Salt  (20). 

(18)  Umbo.  1.    (19)  Revel. 6. 16.    ("20)  Gen.  19.2a. 
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?TPI  S  to  its  own  damage  that  Envy  oppoies  the  Tro- 
A  phies  and  Glory  oi  Hercules.  To  what  end  does 
it  attempt  to  bite  his  lharp  pointed  Club ,  but  to  make 
its  Jaws  bloody  ?  In  ihort ,  'tis  its  own  avenger.  It 
feems  to  me  like  a  Sword  which  from  the  fame  Blood 
it  fpills  gathers  Ruft  ,  and  by  that  is  afterwards  eat  up. 
All  other  Vices  take  their  rife  from  fome  appearance  of 
Good,  or  from  Pleafure  ^  on  the  contrary  this  proceeds 
from  an  inward  Grief  and  DiíTatisfaétion  at  the  good 
of  another.  Other  Vices  their  Puniihment  follows,  this 
it  even  preceéds.  Envy  fooner  exerts  its  Fury  upon  its 
own  Bowels  (i),  than  on  the  Honour  of  its  Neighbour. 
*Tis  the  Ihadow  of  Virtue ,•  he  that  would  avoid  that, 
rnuir  fly  the  light  of  this.     The  Owl's  Sight  being  by 


(i)  Eayy  is  che  roctsnaefs  ot  the  Bones,  Frov.  J 4.  30. 
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Nature  firong  enough  to  bear  the  Sun's  Rays,  is  proba- 
bly the  reafon  other  Birds  hate  and  envy  her:  Whereas 
\*iould  ihe  be  confined  to  her  private  Places  5  and  con- 
ceal her  felf  in  the  darkneft  of  Night,  ihe  need  not 
fear  their  Perfections.  Between  Equals  there's  feldom 
Emulation  ;  when  one's  Fortune,  the  other's  Envy  en- 
creafes.  Men  are  naturally  apt  to  look  with  an  ill  Eye 
on  upftart  Happinefs,  and  defire  to  reduce  the  For- 
tunes of  none  more  than  thofe  whom  they  have  once 
feen  upon  the  Level  with  themfelves  (  2  ).  Envy  is 
like  the  Tare  which  never  feizes  Corn  till  it  be  confi- 
derably  grown,  and  its  Fruit  begins  to  ripen  (;).  He 
muir,  therefore  fly  Fame,  Dignities,  and  honourable 
Employments,  that  would  not  be  expofed  to  Envy's 
Darts.  A  mean  Fortune  is  leaft  dangerous  (4).  Regu- 
fas  in  the  midft  of  Nero's  Cruelty  lived  fecure,  becaufé, 
fays  Tacitus,  his  Gentility  was  of  &  fmall  ftanding,  and 
his  Eftate  inconilderable  (5)  ,•  but  this  fear  would  be 
unworthy  a  generous  Beaft.  Others  envying  us,  fhews 
we  excel  them ,  but  to  be  abfolutely  free  from  Envy  is 
a  very  ill  fign.  7Tis  affuredly  better  to  endure  it,  than 
be  looked  upon  by  all  with  indifFerency.  '  Envy  is  the 
Sting  of  Virtue  ,•  as  the  Thorn  preferves  the  Roie,  fo 
does  that  Virtue.  This  would  eaíily  be  negleéied,  were 
there  none  malicious  and  detracting.  Many  has  Emu* 
lation  advanced,  many  Envy  made  happy.  That  Emu- 
lation of  Carthage  raifed  the  Roman  Glory,  as  that  of 
Francis,  King  of  France,  did  the  Fame  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth.  'Twas  Envy  gave  the  Roman,  nay, 
the  Univerfal  Church  to  Sixtus  Quinuts ,  thence  came 
all  his  fortune.  There's  nothing  better  in  this  Cafe 
than  Scorn,  and  being  always  endeavouring  to  mount 


(2)  In  fit  a  mbrtalikus  natura  ,  receniem  aliorum  foclicitatem  ¿tgrti  ociilii 
introfpicere ,  modumqne  fortune  a  nullis  magti  exigere  ,  quam  quos  in  &fw 
videre.  Tac.  1.  Ann.  (1)  But  when  che  Blade  was  fprung  up,  aod 
brought  forth  Fruit,  then  appeared  the  Tares  alfo,  Matth.  13.  26, 
(  4  )  Ex  tmdkcritate  fortuna  pandora  pericula  funr.  Tac.  14.  Ann. 
(5)  Opta  nova  generis  clarifndirie,  ñeque  ir.vlüofis  opibus  erat.  Tac.  14. 
ad?  ; 

higher 
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higher  till  the  envious  Man's  Eyes  fail  him  ]  and  he 
lofe  fight  óf  you.  The  Shadow  of  the  Earth  reaches 
the  Moort ,  that  loweft  of  the  Cceleftial  Orbs,  fo  near 
the  Elements ,  and  overcafts  its  Splendor  ,•  the  higher 
Planets  it  does  not  in  the  leait  injure:  The  force  of 
the  Sun,  when  at  height  ,  fcatters  and  difpels  Clouds. 
Where's  great  Inequality,  there's  no  room  for  Envy, 
and  consequently  this  is  the  only  remedy  againft  it. 
The  more  expeditioufly  a  Man  advances  himfelf,  the 
lefs  will  he  be  expofed  to  Envy.  No  Smoak  comes 
from  a  Fire  foon  lighted.  Whereas,  while  Merits  wre- 
ftle,  as  it  were,  with  one  another,  Envy  grows  and 
takes  up  Arms  againft  the  Perfon  preferred.  Pride 
and  Supercilioufneis  are  things  which  in  good  Succels 
provoke  Envy,  and  ftir  up  hatred.  On  the  other  fide, 
Modefty  quells  it  ,•  for  no  one  envies  him  as  happy,  who 
looks  not  upon  himfelf  as  fuch.  For  this  reafon ,  Saul 
immediately  after  his  being  anointed  King ,  betook 
himfelf  to  his  Houfe  ,*  and  to  fhew  he  was  not  exalted 
with  Royal  Dignity  laid  aiide  the  Scepter  for  a  time , 
and  fet  his  Hand  to  the  Plough  (6).  There's  yet  ano- 
ther Remedy,  which  is  not  to  enlarge  one^s  Fortune  at 
Home,  but  in  a  Foreign  Country  ,•  for  'tis  very  obvi- 
ous for  one,  who  before  knew  another  to  be  of  a  mean 
Extraction,  but  now  fees  him  in  a  high  degree  of  Dig- 
nity, to  envy  him  this  happinefs ,-  this  Evil  infinuates 
its  felf  more  by  the  Eyes  than  Ears  (7).  Many  emi- 
nent Men  have  declined  Honours  to  avoid  being  envi- 
ed. The  Confuí  Tarqmmus  voluntarily  diofe  Exile  to 
efcape  the  fight  of  this  Fury.  Vahrius  Vublius  fet  his 
own  Houfes  on  Fire  ,  becaufe  their  Magnificence  pro- 
cured him  Envy.  Fabius  abdicated  the  Confulfhip,  lay- 
ing. Now  I  hope  Envy  will  ceafe  to  ¡rouble  the  Fabii  (8). 
They  were  however  in  my  opinion  in  the  wrong,  for 


(6)  1  Sam.  10.  11.  (7)  Vt  efjugiamu!  mmen  tn'Mti,  quod  ver  bum 
duflum  eft>  a  nim'S  intuendo  fnrtunam  alterius.  Cic.  in  Tuf.  £8 J  Non 
enim  poterimus  uUa.  ejfe  invidú  fpo'iati  cpibus^  &  ilia  fenateria  j>9teft*fet 
Cic.  ad  Ate. 

F  this 
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this  is  rather  to  put  the  Sword  in  the  Enemies  hands, 
and  give  further  occaiion  to  Envy,*  which  when  fc 
has  once  undertaken  to  perfecute  any  one,  never  leaves 
him,  till  it  has  driven  him  to  the  extremity  of  Mifery. 
The  Sun  calls  no  Shadows  fo  long  as  'tis  in  the  Zenith ; 
but  as  it  declines  and  comes  nearer  us ,  they  proporti- 
onally increaíé  and  grow  longer.  In  the  fame  manner 
Envy  purfues  him  with  the  greater  force ,  who  is  near 
ruin,  or  begins  to  fall ;  and  as  it  generally  lodges  only 
in  mean  fpirited  Peribns ,  is  always  afraid  he  fhould 
raife  himfelf  upon  his  Legs  again.  Even  after  Danitl 
was  thrown  among  the  Lions,  Darius  thought  him  not 
yet  fecure  enough  from  thofe  who  envied  him  the 
King's  Favour ;  and  fo  fearing  more  Mens  Envy  than 
the  Wild  Beafts  Cruelty,  he  fealed  the  Stone  which  was 
laid  upon  the  Lions  Den  with  his  own  Signet ,  and 
with  the  Signet  of  his  Lords ,  that  no  mifchief  might 
be  done  him  (  9  ).  Sometimes  to  avoid  Envy,  and  its 
Inconveniences,  'twere  advifable  to  embark  thofe  in 
the  fame  Fortune,  whole  Emulation  may  be  feared. 
Thus  the  Remora ,  which  nicking  to  the  outiide  of  the 
Ship  flops  its  Courfe ,  lofes  its  ftrength  when  taken 
in  (10). 

Envy  does  not  always  gnaw  lofty  Cedars ;  ibme-' 
times  fhe  tires  her  Teeth ,  and  bloodies  her  Lips  with 
the  loweft  Thorns,  which  Nature  her  felf  feems  to  have 
in  a  manner  hated.  Inibmuch  as  not  to  look  on  even 
the  Miferies  and  Calamities  of  others  without  Spite  and 
Indignation  ,•  whether  it  be ,  that  her  Malice  is  wholly 
mad  and  unreafonable ,  or  becaufe  flie  cannot  endure 
the  Sufferer's  ftrength  of  Mind  and  Conftancy,  or  the 
Fame  Fortune's  Injuries  ufually  beget.  There  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Perfon  of  the  prefent  Author,  many 
things  to  make  his  Cafe  defervedly  deplorable  ,•  none , 


(9)  That  the  purpofc  might  not  be  changM  concerning  Daniel. 
Lat.  Verf.  Ne  quid  fieret  contra  Danielem.  Dan.  <5.  17.  (10J  Peculia- 
titer  miratum,  qm  modo  adherens  temffit,  nee  idem  poforet  in  navi¿ium 
revejas.  Plin,  lib.  32*  c,  1, 

or 
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or  very  few,  to  render  him  envied  ;  nevertheless  there 
are  fome  who  envy  him  thefe  continual  Cares  and  Fa- 
tigues, though  little  acknowledged  or  requited.  There 
feems  to  be  fomething  of  fatality  in  this  Emulation 
againft  him;  it  producd  it  felf  without  any  reafon, 
and  often  afperfes  him  with  tilings,  he  had  by  hear-fay 
from  others,  before  he  could  have  lb  much  as  imagined. 
Notwithstanding  his  mind  fo  full  of  Candor ,  and 
mindful  of  his  Duty,  is  fo  far  from  being  difturbed  ac 
thefe  things,  that  he  rather  loves  that  Envy  and  Indig- 
nation, perceiving  it  to  awaken  his  Courage,  and  daily 
excite  it  to  make  a  further  Progrefs 

Princes  therefore,  who  are  fo  far  in  Degree  and  Dig- 
nity fuperior  to  others,   ought  chiefly  to  endeavour  to 
defpife  Envy.     He  that  has  not  Spirit  enough  for  that, 
how  will  he  have  enough  to  be  a  Prince  ?   To  go 
to  fubdue  it  by  kindnefs  or  rigour  were  plain  Impru- 
dence.    All  other  Mon  iters  Hercules  tamed ;  againft  this 
neither  Force  nor  Obligations  were  to  any  purpofe. 
Nothing  can  illence  the  Peoples  Clamours ;   for  what- 
ever Favours  you  confer,  they  take  for  Debts/  nay, 
always  promife  themfelves  greater  than  they  receive. 
Obloquy  and  Detra&ion  ought  not  to  quench  iri  d 
Prince  the  defire  of  Glory,  nor  deter  him  from  execu- 
ting his  Enterprises :  Dogs  bark  at  the  Moon ,  but  ihe 
eafily  defpifes  them,  and  proceeds  in  her  Courfe.    The 
principal  Art  of  Government  is  to  be  able  to  endure 
Envy.     Envy  is  not  very  prejudicial  to  Monarchies/ 
but  rather  generally  en  flames  Virtue,  and  makes  it  more 
illuitrious ;   efpecbdly,  if  the  Prince  be  Juft  and  Con- 
itant,   and  don  t  too  eafily  give  credit  to  Calumnies. 
But  in  llepublicks,  where  each  Man  goes  for  a  part, 
and  can  execute  the  Dciires  of  his  Paflidhs  with  the 
help   of  Friends  and  Relations^  'tis  very   dangerous 
railing  Difcord  and  Cichdeíí'ine  Gohfpiraciss ,  whence 
afterwards  arife  Civil  Wars',  which  are  the  Cables  of 
all  Revolutions  in  States.     *Twas  that  in  former  fifties' 
ruined  Hannibal ,  and'  many  other  grea.:  Men  i  and  in 
this  our  Age  has  called  in  queítioh  che  unparailel  d  3R- 

F  2.  dfeiitv 
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delity  of  Angelo  BaJuero  ,  that  famous  Venetian  y  whom 
you  may  defervedly  call  the  Glory  and  Ornament  of 
that  Commonwealth :  A  Man  ib  deiirous  of,  and  palfio- 
nate  for  the  Publick  Good ,  that  even  while  under  ba- 
niihment  ,  and  unjuftly  oppreffed ,  and  perfecuted  by 
envious  Men,  he  was  in  all  things  ftrangely  foilicitous 
for  the  Prefervation  and  Welfare  of  his  Country. 

The  moft  Sovereign  Remedy  againft  Envy  in  Re- 
publicks,  is  an  Equality  of  all  the  Members  of  them,  ib 
as  that  all  Pomp  and  Oftentation  be  prohibited ;  for 
nothing  fo  excites  Emulation  as  the  Splendor  and  Plen- 
ty of  Riches.  This  made  the  Romans  take  fo  much 
care  to  regulate  and  reduce  the  fuperfluous  Expences 
of  Feafts,  and  to  divide  their  Lands  and  Pofleffions, 
that  their  Citizens  might  be  all  equal  in  Strength  and 
Eitate. 

Envy  in  Princes  is  very  unbecoming  their  Eminency 
and  Grandeur,  as  well  for  its  being  the  Vice  of  an  In- 
ferior towards  his  Superiors ,  as  becaufe  it  mull  be  but 
a  very  inconfiderable  Glory  which  can't  mine  without 
obfcuring  others.  The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  were  rec- 
koned among  the  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World  for  re- 
ceiving Light  on  all  fides  of  them,  without  calling  the 
leaft  Shade  on  any  Bodies  near  (  1 1 ).  'Tis  a  iign  of 
weaknefs  to  want  that  which  we  envy  in  others.  But 
nothing  is  more  unworthy  a  Prince ,  than  to  envy  the 
Excellence  and  Prudence  of  his  Minifters,  for  they  are 
in  a  manner  Parts  and  Members  of  him  ,•  the  Head 
envies  not  the  Feet  for  being  fo  flrong  as  to  fupport 
the  Body,  or  the  Arms,  becaufe  they  can  labour ;  it 
glories  rather  in  being  furniihed  with  fuch  Inflruments. 
However,fel£ love  fometimes  is  the  reafon,that  as  Princes 
are  Superior  to  others  in  Power,  ib  alio  they  are  deii- 
rous to  furpafs  them  in  the  Gifts  of  Mind  and  Body. 
Even  the  fame  of  Lucans  Veries  was  a  dilturbance  to 


(u)  Pyr amides  in  Egypt o  ,  quarum  in  fuo  flatu  fe  umhra  confamens, 
ultra  conHntflionit  ftatia  nulla  fans  refpicitur.  Caáfiodor.  1.  6,  Var. 
Epiil.  16. 
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Néro  in  the  midft  of  all  his  Grandeur  (12):    Wherefore 
thofe  who  have  to  do  with  Princes  ,    ought  to  be  very 
cautious,  not  to  feem  to  enter  into  a  Difpute  with  them 
for  Knowledge  or  Ingenuity  ¿   or  if  at  any  time  they 
are  by  fome  accident  obliged  to  it,  fubmit  rather,  and 
voluntarily  yield  them  the  Vi&ory,*  this  being  not  only 
Prudence  ,   but  Refpecl:  due  to  Princes.    The  Cheru- 
bims  (thoíé  Spirits  of  Knowledge  and  Wifdom)  which 
flood  before  the  Throne  of  God  in  UzáknTs  Vifion , 
with  lingular  Modefty  covered  their  Hands  with  their 
Wings  (1 3).  This  I  wiih  indeed,  that  the  Prince  would 
be  jealous  of  that  Veneration  ,    which  fome  to  get  the 
greater  Intereft  in  him  too  ambitioufly  demand  ,   and 
accordingly  moderate  a  little  the  excefs  of  thofe  his 
Favours.    Yet,  by  what  Charm  I  know  not,  this  love 
and  kindneis  inchants  a  Prince's  Mind,  and  blinds  En- 
vy.    Sad  could  not  but  look  upon  David  wkh  an  ill 
Eye,  when  he  faw  his  great  Exploits,  though  done  for 
his  Service,  more  applauded  than  his  own  (14).  Where- 
as Ahafuerus  could  eafily  fuifer  Haman ,  that  great  Fa- 
vourite of  his ,  to  be  worihipped  and  honoured  by  all 
as  a  King  (15-).    No  Envy  has  more  danger  in  it  than 
that  between  Noblemen;  care  Ihould  therefore  be  taken 
that  Honours  and  Great  Places  feem  not  to  be  Heredi- 
tary to  particular  Families ,   but  be  transferred    from 
one  to  another  ,•  yet ,  ib  as  that  the  wealthieit  of  the 
Nobility  be  employed  in  Places  that  require  Pomp  and 
Expencej   the  poorer  fort  in  thofe  by  which  they  may 
raiie  their  Fortune,  and  maintain  the  Splendor  of  their 
Birth.  There  is  fome  Emulation  that  is  glorious,  I  tneirl 
fuch  as  envies  the  Virtue  and  Merit  of  another ,    but 


(11)  Lucanum  proprU  caufz  accenctebant,  qnod  famam  canx:>:um  ejus 
fremebat  Nero.   Tac.  Jib.  15.  Ann.     (13)  And  there  appeal 
Gherubims,  the  form  of  a  Man's  hand  under  their  Wing?,  / 
(14)  And  Saul  eyed  David  from  that  day,  and  forward.    ¡  Í 
(i<>5  And  all  the  King's  Servams  that  were  in  the  G;< 

revcréDced  Hamatty  for  the  Kiqg  had  fo  commanded  cone: 
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grieves  to  want  them  it  íélf -,  and  endeavours  by  all 
the  Efforts  both  of  Valour  and  Wit  to  acquire  them ; 
this,  I  fay,  is  commendable;  nor  is  it  to  be  reputed  a 
Vice,  but  a  kind  of  fpark  of  Virtue  proceeding  from 
a  noble  and  generous  Mind.  The  Honour  Mltiades 
got  by  his  Victory  over  the  Terfians  ,  kindled  fuch 
Flames  in  Tbemiftocle/s  Breaft,  as  immediately  confum- 
ed  all  his  Vices,*  he  like  another  Man  ran  about  'Athens, 
crying,  The  Tro f  hies  of  Miltiades  would  not  let  him 
'Sleep.  As  long  as  Vitellius  had  Competitors ,  he  abftain- 
ed  from  Vices  ,•  but  as  foon  as  he  was  without  them, 
both  he  and  his  Army  abandon'd  themfelves  to  Cru- 
elty, Luft,  Rapine,  and  Licentioufnefs  (16).  This  is 
the  Emulation  Commonwealths  fhould  encourage ,  by 
propofing  Rewards ,  ere&ing  Trophies  or  Statues  ; 
for  that  is  the  Soul  and  Spirit  by  which  they  are  pre- 
ferved,  and  grow  daily  more  flouriihing.  And  this  I 
take  to  be  the  Reafon  the  Republick  of  Switzerland 
rakes  fo  little  pains  to  extend  its  Limits ,  and  why  it 
produces  fo  few  famous  Men ;  though  otherwife  Na- 
ture has  been  by  no  means  niggardly  of  Valour ,  and 
Strength  of  Mind  to  its  inhabitants';  for  their  princi- 
pal Defign  is  to  efTabliih  a  general  Equality,  which 
puts  a  nop  to  all  Emulation  ;  and  confequently  all  no- 
ble and  Military  Virtues  are  buried  like  burning  Coals 
in  Afhes.  But  though  this  Emulation  among  Mini- 
iters  may  feem  ufeful ,  yet  'tis  not  wholly  without 
Danger,  in  that  the  People  who  fuffer  no  Man  to  be 
without  a  Rival  are  variouíly  affeéted  (17);  hence, 
while  thefe  favour  one ,  thofe  applaud  another ,  there 
árifes  a  Contention  between  both  Parties,  and  thefe  Fa- 
ctions breed  Tumults  and  Seditions.  Beiides  that,  the 
heat  of  Ambition ,  and  deiire  of  advancing  themfelves 
above  others ,  ufually  puts  them  upon  unlawful  Tricks 
and  Artifices ;  and  that  which  at  ñríl  was  honourable 


(íó)  Turn  ipfe  ,  exercitu(que^  fxvitja  ,  libídine ,  rap >ti  in  extremos  mo- 
res prorupcrunt.  Tac.  2.  Hiít.  (17)  Scientia  milith  &  rumore  populi, 
(¡ni  ncmlnem  fine  imuh  finir,  Tac.  14.  Ann. 
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Emulation,  degenerates  at  length  into  Hatred  and  En- 
vy. Metellus  offended  that  Vompey  was  nominated  to 
be  his  Succeffor  in  Farther  Spain,  and  envying  the  Glo- 
ry of  this  Great  Commander,  disbanded  the  Soldiers, 
weakned  the  Army,  and  careleily  negle&ed  all  Provi- 
fions.  Tompey  did  afterwards  the  fame ,  when  he  un- 
derftood  Marcus  Pompilius  was  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
Confulihip,  and  for  fear,  poilibly,  the  Honour  of 
Conquering  the  Numantines  might  redound  to  him , 
made  a  Peace  with  them  very  diihonourable  to  the  Ro- 
man Name.  In  our  own  times,  Grol  was  loft  upon  no 
other  account  but  a  Difpute  that  arofe  among  the  Offi- 
cers, that  were  fent  to  relieve  it,  about  Preheminence. 
In  fliort  ,  nothing  is  fo  pernicious  to  Princes ,  nothing 
more  needs  a  Remedy.  Nor  is  here  connivance  to  be 
admitted ,  but  both  are  to  be  punilhed ,  as  well  he  that 
feems  to  be  Innocent,  as  the  Peribn  in  Fault.  This 
forgiving  the  occafion  ,-  that  becaufe  he  renounced  not 
his  Right,  and  let  flip  an  opportunity  of  managing 
Affairs  to  advantage.  Which  Rigour,  if  it  feems  to 
any  one  exceffive,  will  be  excufed,  by  coniidering  the 
Emolument  of  the  Publick  Good  ,  and  of  the  Exam- 
ple it  will  leave  to  Pofterity.  There's  no  great  Refo- 
lution  without  fome  mixture  of  Injury.  A  Subject 
ought  to  look  upon  the  Duty  he  owes  his  Prince  ,  be- 
fore his  own  Honour,*  let  him  demand  Satisfaction 
for  the  Injury  received  afterwards,  and  think  he  has 
acquitted  himfelf  of  his  Duty  to  his  Prince,  in  having 
a  little  while  put  it  up.  Patience  in  fuch  a  Cafe,  fhews 
extraordinary  Courage;  for  a  generous  Mind  ought: 
to  prefer  the  Service  of  the  King  before  its  own  Paili- 
ons  ,•  and  lay  afide  private  Feuds  when  the  Publick  in- 
terelT.  is  concerned  (18).  Ariftides  and  Thfpi/Iocla  were 
bitter  Enemies,  yet  being  both  lent  on  an  Embaify  to- 
gether, when  they  came  to  the  City-gate,  Arifiidet 
laid,  Let  us  here,  Themiftocles,  have  for  a  little  time  our 
private   Grudges,     and  at   our  return   re  fume  them   again. 

(18)  Frivata odia  pnblicU  púlitatibus  remitiere,  Tac.  1.  Ann. 
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The  fame  did  Henry  Guzman,  Duke  of  Medina,  who 
though  otherwife  an  Enemy  to  Rodrigo  Ventre,  Marquiis 
of  Cadiz,,  yet  out  of  Love  of  the  Publick  Good,  went 
to  his  Affiftance  at  the  Siege  of  Alhama.  But  becaufe 
'tis  much  eafier  to  prevent  thefe  Dangers  than  remedy 
them  afterwards  ,•  the  Prince  muft  take  care  not  to  put 
two  Minifters  of  equal  Authority  in  the  fame  Office, 
for  'tis  very  difficult  to  make  Pow^r  and  Agreement 
fubfift  in  the  fame  place  (19).  Tiberius  being  to  fend 
another  Minifter  into  ¿fia  pf  equal  Quality  with  the 
then  Governor  pf  that  Province,  thought  that  might  be 
of  dangerous  confequence  ,•  and  therefore  chofe  M.  Ale* 
tus,  a  Praetor,  leaft  their  equality  might  breed  Emulati- 
on, and  that  occafion  fome  Impediment  (20). 

(igj  Arduum  eodem  loco  potentiam,  &  concordiam  ejfi.  Tac.  4.  Ann, 
£20)  Deleftus  eft  M.  Met  us  é  pr  Mortis,  ne  Confuían  obtinente  Afiam, 
¿mulatto  inter  parest  &  esc  ft  impedimentum  oriretur.  Tac,  2.  Ann. 
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THE  Faulcon's  no  fooner  let  fly,  but  he  ftrives 
A  with  his  Beak  to  get  off  the  little  Bells  that  are 
hung  at  his  Feet,  knowing  them  to  prejudice  his  Liber- 
ty,* for  their  tingling  fhrill  found  is  like  a  Voice,  which 
with  the  leaft  motion  raifed,  prefently  calls  the  Faulco- 
ner,  and  fo  is  the  occafion  that  the  poor  Bird  is  brought 
again  to  Confinement,  how  far  foever  it  hid  it  felf  in 
the  thickeft  Woods.  Alas !  how  many  Men  has  the 
noiie  of  their  Virtues ,  and  brave  Exploits,  been  mif- 
chievous  to  ?  How  many  has  Fame  brought  into  Envy 
and  infupportable  Slavery  ?  Nor  is  great  or  good  Fame 
lefs  dangerous  than  bad  (i).    Miltiades  had  never  ended 


CO  Mec  minus  periculum  ex  magna  fama  quant  ex  mala.  Tac.  in  Vic. 
Agr. 
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his  Days  fo  unhappily  in  Prifon ,  had  his  Valour  been 
conceal'd  and  unknown,  or  moderating  his  high  Spirit, 
he  had  been  content  with  a  fortune  equal  to  that  of 
other  Athenian  Citizens.  But  the  Reputation  of  his  Vi- 
ctories increafing,  and  the  Eyes  of  Envy  being  not 
able  to  bear  Fame's  fo  bright  Rays ,  this  Republick  be- 
gan to  miiiruft  what  merited  Eiteem  and  Recompencej 
they  feared^  forfooth.  their  own  Necks  might  at  length 
be  obliged  to  bear  the  Yoke  he  had  put  on  that  of  their 
Enemies  ;  and  dreaded  more  the  future  and  uncertain 
Danger  of  Miltiadess  Infidelity,  than  that  prefent,  and 
far  greater  one  which  threatned  them  from  thofe ,  who 
openly  dellgned  rhe  Ruin  and  Deftru&ion  of  their 
City.Suipicion  never  admits  Reafon  into  its  Councillor 
does  fuch  fear  ftand  to  weigh  the  Importance  of  things, 
or  fuífer  Gratitude  to  get  the  better  of  it.  That  Com- 
monwealth chofe  to  let  one,  though  the  moil  defer* 
ving ,  of  its  Citizens  lie  in  Prifon  and  Infamy,  rather 
than  all  the  reft  ihould  live  in  continual  Jealoufies. 
The  Carthaginians  took  the  Government  of  Spain  from 
Sappho,  under  pretence,  indeed,  of  adminifrring  the 
Commonwealth  at  home ;  but  the  true  Reaibn  was, 
that  they  could  no  longer  fufFer  his  Power  and  Autho- 
rity. Thus  they  baniihed  his  SuccefTor,  Hanno ,  who 
was  fo  eminent  for  his  Navigations,  only  becaufe  he 
had  more  Ingenuity  and  Induftry  than  they  thought 
fafe  for  a  free  People.  He  was  the  firft  Man  they  ever 
faw  ftroke  a  Lion ,  and  make  it  tame ,  and  began  to 
apprehend  he  would  at  laft  fubdue  them,  who  had 
vanquiihed  the  Savage  Beads.  Thus  Commonwealths 
are  ufed  to  recompence  Services  and  great  A&ions.  No 
one  of  the  Citizens  takes  himfelf  in  particular  to  be  ho- 
noured ,  or  obliged  by  any  good  Office  is  done  to  the 
Community ;  as  to  Offences  and  Sufpicion,  every  one 
thinks  himfelf  concerned.  If  any  one's  to  be  reward- 
ed, very  few  give  him  their  Votes,*  on  the  contrary, 
to  find  a  Man  guilty  all  are  zealous.  He  that  is  more 
excellent  than  others,  is  thereby  in  danger,'  for  his 
Zeal  for  the  Publick  Good  accufes  their  negligence ; 
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his  Prudence  their  Ignorance.     Hence  'tis  fo  dangerous 
to  be  ferviceable  and  obfequious  to  Princes;  hence  Vir- 
tue and  Induftry  become  like  Vices ,  odious.     Sallufl, 
who  had  a  Capacity  fit  for  the  moil  important  bufinefs, 
to  avoid  Envy,  feigned  himfelf  to  be  idle  and  drow- 
fy  (2>    But  the  worft  of  all  is,  that  fometimes  a 
Piince  is  difpleafed  at  being  awakened  by  a  vigilant 
Minifter ,   whom  he  would  rather  have  as  carelefs  as 
himfelf.    To  remedy  this,    as  there  is  an  Hypocrify 
which  counterfeits  Virtues,  and  diiTembles  Vices  ,•  there 
is  need  of  another  to  conceal  Valour  and  Excellency 
of  Mind,  and  to  nop  the  mouth  of  Fame.    'Twas  un- 
doubtedly nothing  but  the  fear  of  Envy  made  agrícola 
fo  careful  to  hide  his,    that  they  who  faw  in  him  fo 
much  Humility  and  Modefty  ,   unlefs  they  had  other- 
wife  heard  of  his  Fame ,  could  never  guefs  at  his  Re- 
nown by  his  Perfon  (5).     Time  made  Germankus  fen- 
fible  of  this  inconveniency,  but  he  chofe  to  bear  rather 
than  amend  it ,  when  after  the  Conqueft  of  fo  many 
Nations ,  he  erecled  indeed  a  Trophy,  but  for  fear  of 
Fame  put  not  his  Name  to  it  (4).  St.John  concealed  his, 
in  the  relation  of  the  fignal  Favour  our  Saviour  ihew'd 
him  at  his  Iaft  Supper  (f),  which  if  'twas  not  humane 
Policy,   was  at  leait  prudent  Modefty.    Even  meer 
Dreams  about  ones  own  Promotion  breeds  Envy  a- 
mongir  Brothers.  Jofepb  almoit  hazarded  his  Life,  when 
with  more  ingenuity  than  Difcretion,  he  told  his  the 
Dream  he  had  of  the  Sheafs  of  Corn  that  made  obeifance 
to  his  that  flood  upright  among  the  reír  ,•   for  the  very 
Shadow  of  Eminence ,   nay,  the  bare  poííibility  of  ex- 
celling makes  Envy  folicitous.    Glory  is  dangerous,  as 

£ 2)  Cut  vigw  itnimi  ingentibus  negotiif  par  fuberat ,  eo  wagis ,  ut  in- 
vidiam amoliretur,  fomnum  &  inert  lam  ofirntabat.  Tac.  5  Ann.  £3)  V\- 
/i  afpefloqtte  Agrícola  qu£rennt  famao?,  pauci  inter pi e\ir entur.  Tac.  in 
Vic.  Agr.  f  4)  Debeiltitis  inter  Rbtnum  ,  Albimque  vati&nibus  extrcttum 
Tiberii  Cxfaris  ea  Manumenta  Martit  &  Jwi,  (¿X  Akguflo  facrtvtfftj  de 
fe  nihil  addidit ,metu  invid>£,  an  r.itus  conjcientiam  fafti  ejje  fa/it.  Tac.  1. 
Ann  (5)  Now  there  was  leaning  en  Jefus's  bwfom  ,  one  of  his 
Diiciples  whom  Jelus  ioved.  John  13.  2.3. 
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well  becaufc  of  our  own  Virtues  ,  as  other  Mens 
Vices  (  6' ).  Vice  is  not  fo  feared  in  Men  becaufe  it 
makes  them  Slaves,  as  Virtue  that  makes  them  Mafters ; 
for  Dominion  is  by  nature  her  felf  given  to  it ,  and 
this  Republicks  won't  fuffer  to  be  lodged  in  the  Perfon 
of  one  ,  but  would  have  equally  divided  among  all. 
Virtue  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  tyranny  over  Minds,  has 
no  lefs  influence  on  them ,  than  Violence  it  felf,  or 
Compulllon  ;  and  indeed,  to  excite  Republicks  to  Imi- 
tation, 'tis  the  fame  thing  abfolutely  whether  the  Peo- 
ple be  induced  by  Reafon  or  by  Force,  conflrained  to 
obey  one  only  ,•  for  the  flrft  Tyranny,  the  juiter  'tis, 
the  more  dangerous  and  irrefiftible.  This  very  thing 
gave  rife  to  the  Oftracifm,  or  Ten  Years  Banifiimenr, 
to  which  Ariftides,  among  others ,  was  condemned  ; 
whofe  only  Crime,  was  his  having  the  Reputation  of 
a  good  and  juft  Man.  The  Peoples  Favour  is  a  very 
dangerous  Friend  to  Virtue  ,•  for  their  Applaufe  and 
Approbation  is  puniihed  as  a  faulty  as  you  may  fee  in 
the  Perfon  of  Galerian  (7).  So  Gerimriicus  learned  by 
experience,  that  the  Roman  Peoples  love  was  fickle  and 
unfortunate  (8).  Neither  Princes  nor  Commonwealths 
much  defire  Minifters  of  extraordinary  Excellency,  but 
fuch  as  have  a  competent  Skill  to  manage  Affairs ,  and 
this  reafon  Tacitus  gives  why  Toppaus  Sabinus  was  con- 
tinued Four  and  twenty  Years  in  the  Government  of 
the  moil  confiderable  Provinces  (9).  'Tis  therefore  a 
piece  of  great  Prudence  to  know  how  to  conceal  ones 
Fame,  and  confequently  to  beware  of  all  Oitencation 
of  Wit,  Valour,  or  Excellency,  and  cover  all  fublime 
Thoughts,  as  they  fay,  with  Aflies ;  though  I  confefs, 
'tis  difficult  for  a  noble  Mind  to  confine  to  the  narrow 
compafs  of  its  own  Breaft,  a  Flame  that  breaks  out  on 

(6)  Agrícola  ftmttl  fuis  virtutibus,  fvml  vhiu  aliorum  in  ipfam  glo- 
nam  pr&ceps  agebatur.  Tac.  in  Vit.  Agr.  (j)  Nihil  aufus  ,  fed  nomen 
infigne,  <fy  decora  ipfi  jnventa^  rumore  vulgt  celebr abantar.  Tac.  4.  Hi  ft. 
(H)  Breves  <fy  infauflos  popttli  Rornani  amores.  Tac.  2.  Ann.  (9)  Nul- 
lam  ob  eximtam  arremy  fed  quod  par  negotiis,  ñeque  fopra.  erat%  Tac.  6. 
Aon. 
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all  fides,  and  daily  requires  new  Fuel  to  increafe  ic, 
and  make  it  fliine  with  the  greater  Lufire.  But  this 
we  may  be  peifwaded  to  by  the  Examples  of  thefe  Illu- 
ftrious  Heroes,  who  heretofore  from  the  Diftatorihip 
returned  to  the  Plough  ,•  and  of  thofe  that  after  a  Tri- 
umphant Entry  into  the  City  of  Rome  by  Breaches  $ 
becaufe  the  Gates  were  not  large  enough  ,•  that  after 
the  Conqueft  of  whole  Nations,  have  retreated  to  poor 
defpicable  Cottages ,  whither  afterwards  the  Common- 
wealth has  come  to  find  them  out.  Nor  had  that:  ever 
brought  them  fo  foon  into  play  again  had  it  not  feeri 
they  were  not  ambitious  of  Honour  ,•  for  that  like  a 
Shadow  flies  him  that  purfues  it ,  follows  him  that  flies 
it.  His  Fame  and  Reputation  is  greateft ,  who  ftrivefc 
to  conceal  it.  Rubellim  Vlautus  was  thought  to  deferve 
the  Empire  becaufe  he  lived  retired  (to)  ;  but  'tis  not 
fo  in  Monarchies,  where  one  afcends  higher  by  having 
begun  to  afcend.  A  Prince  has  Men  of  Courage  and 
Bravery  in  great  efteem,  Republicks  fear  them  rather; 
that  animates  them  by  Rewards  and  Prefents,  thefe 
difcourage  them  by  Ingratitude:  Nor  is  fear  of  their 
Liberty  always  the  reafon  of  it,  buc  'tis  alfo  a  pretence 
to  Cloak  their  Envy  and  Emulation  under.  If  any  one 
be  the  Objeft  of  all  Mens  favour  and  applaufe,  he  is 
uíüally  fuipe&ed  and  envied  ,•  which  rarely  happens  in 
Princes,  who  don't  eafily  envy  their  Subjeds  Glory ; 
but  if  they  do  any  thing  commendable,  they  attribute 
it  to  themfelves,  as  being  the  Execution  of  their  Orders. 
This  has  been  obfervable  in  the  Emperor  Otbo  (n). 
Prudent  Minifters  ought  therefore  to  attribute  to  the 
Prince  the  happy  Succefs  of  things,*  taking  warning  by 
the  Example  of  Silm ,  who  incurred  Tibmus's  Difplea- 
fure  by  boafting  that  he  alone  kept  the  Legions  to 
their  Duty  •   and  ufing  to  fay  often,  that  Ttktrms  was 

(10)  Omnium  ore >  RubtUius  Plautus  celebratur,  cm  mhUfrát  p°i  m.t~ 
tem  ex  Julia  familia,  ipfe  placita  majorv.tn  colebat,  habitu  fevero,  can* 
<¿r  fecreta  dorm,  quantoque  metu  »ccn  It/or,  tanto  plus  famx  adeptas.  Tac. 
14.  Ann.  (11)  Gloriam  in  fe  trábente ,  tanqjam  ,  &  rp(e  fcelix  belh% 
&  fuis  ducibus,  &  [nil  txccinbds  Remp.  auxijfet,  Tac  i.  Hilt. 
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indebted  to  him  only  for   his    Empire  :    For   Cafar 
thought  at  this  rate  his  Fortune  would  be  deftroyed,and 
that  he  was  unable  to  make  return  to  lb  great  Merit  (12). 
Nor  was  Peffafian  difpleafed  with  Antomus  Vrimus  for 
any  thing,  but  too  frequently  mentioning  his  own  Me- 
rits (13)-     Agrícola  was  far  more  prudent,  who  never 
magnified  his  Exploits  for  his  own  Fame,  but  attributed 
all  his  Succefs  to  his  Superiors  (14).    Joab  has  left  an 
Illuftrious  Example  of  this  to  all  Generals  ,•  who,  when 
he  had  forced  any  City  to  Surrender .  fent  word  be- 
fore to  King  David  to  bring  up  new  Forces,  that  the 
Surrender  might  be  afcribed  to  his  Condud:  (15-).  The 
Ancient  Germans  were  above  others  commended  for 
this,   who  lay  under  a  Arid  Obligation,  not  only  to 
defend  and  preferve  their  Prince,  bat  alio  to  attribute 
the  Glory  of  their  own  brave  Aétíons  to  him  (16).  For 
thefe  reafons  a  Perfon  is  much  fecurer  of  a  Recompence 
for  the  Services  he  does  a  Prince ,  than  thofe  done  a 
Commonwealth;    and  will   with  more  eafe  get  the 
Favour  of  the  one  than  the  other  (17).    Befides,  that 
there's  lefs  danger  in  offending  that  than  this ;   for  the 
Multitude  knows  not  what  Connivance,  Mercy,  or 
Danger  are,*  it  is  equally  raih  in  its  Refolutions,  whe- 
ther the  thing  to  be  attempted  be  dangerous  or  unjuft  ¿ 
for  either  the  Fear  or  Blame  is  divided  among  many, 
and  each  Man  perfwades  himfelf  the  danger  is  not 
like  to  fall  on  his  Pate ,  that  the  Infamy  belongs  not 


£12)  Deftrui  per  hac  fortmam  fuam,  Cafar,  imp aremque  tanto  merits 
rebatur.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (13}  Nimias  commemorandis  qua  meruifjet. 
Tac.  4.  Hift.  ("14)  Nee  Agrkola  unquam  fuam  famam  geftis  exult avit, ad 
auclorem  fa  ducem,  Ht  Minijhr,  fortmam  rejerebat.  Ita  virtute  in  obfe- 
qnendoy  verecundia  in  predicando  extra  invidiam,  nee  extra  gloriar»  etat. 
Tac.  in  Vit.  Agr.  (1$)  Now  therefore  gather  the  People  together  , 
and  encamp  againfi  the  City,  and  take  ic,  Itaft  I  take  the  City,  and 
it  be  called  after  my  name.  Lat.  Verf.  Et  nomini  meo  aferibatur  viso- 
ria. 2  Sam,  12.  28.  ( 16)  Principem  fuum  defenderé,  tueri,  fua  qmque 
fortia  falla.  gloa&  ejus  afjignare,  prdtc'ipuum  Sacramer.tum  erat.  Tac.  lib. 
dc  Germ.  (17)  Tarda  funt  qu&  in  commune  expofittlantur ,  privatam 
grañam  fiañm  mere  are  ^  ftatim  recipiatf,  Tac.  1,  Ann. 

to 
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to  him  (18).    A  Community  has  no  Forehead  to  bluih, 
as  a  Prince  has ,  who  is  with  great  reaibn  folicitous  for 
his  own  Perfon  chiefly  ^  as  well  as  for  his  Reputation,and 
that  of  his  Poiterity.    All  Men  flatter  a  Prince.,  fet- 
ting  before  him  the  things  that  lead  to  Glory  ,  in  Re- 
publicks  few  are  concerned  for  the  Publick  Honour , 
almoft  all  for  Security  (19).    A  Prince  lias  his  Subje&s 
to  content  j   in  a  Community  that  care  and  trouble 
ceafes ;  for  what  it  undertakes  or  does,  is  by  the  Com- 
mon Counfel  of  all,  and  lo  every  one  is  thought  to  be 
concerned  in  it.   And  hence  I  imagine  it  comes  to  pais, 
that  Commonwealths  (I  mean  not  fuch  as  are  in  a 
manner  Kingly)   are  ib  unconftant  and  falle  in  the 
Obfervation  of  Treaties;   for  that  only  is  juft  with 
them,  which  feems  to  be  for  the  Intereft  of  their 
Prelervation,  Grandeur,  and  the  Liberty  they  fo  much 
advance',   in  which  they  are  extreamly  Superftitious. 
They  imagine  they  worihip  true  Liberty  ,    and  with 
a  fervile  bubmiffion  adore    infinite  tyrannical  Idols. 
Every  one  thinks  he  Commands,  and  all  Obey ;  they 
are  all  provided  with  an  Antidote  againft  the  Poyiba 
of    Monarchy ,    and  the  Sovereignty  of  mariy  they 
greedily  and  fecurely    fwallow  ,•  they   fear   nothing 
more  than  the  Tyranny  of  Foreigners,  take  no  no- 
tice of  that  at  home.     Liberty  is  taikt  of  every  where, 
found  nowhere.    All  are  pofleffed  of  it  in  imagina- 
tion ,  none  in  Reality.     Let  the  United  Provinces  now 
make  a  Comparifon  between  the  Liberty  they  formerly 
had,  and  that  they  enjoy  at  preient,  and  diligently  ex- 
amine which  of  the  two  has  the  Advantage  ,•  whether 
they  ever  underwent  the  fame  Slavery  then  y  fuffered 
thole  Lofes  and  Taxes  they  at  this  day  feníibly  experi- 
ment,    Let  the  Subje<5ts  of  fome  Commonwealths,  nay 
the  Magistrates  themfelves ,  in  whofe  Hands  the  Go- 
vernment is,  think  whether  it  were  poihble  for  any 
Tyrant  to  enilave  them  more  than  thole  very  Peribns 

£18)  It  a  trepMi,  <fr  ¡(trinque  anxit  coeunt  j  nemo  privatim,  exfmdito 
anfilio,  inter  multes  ,  ¡metate  cuípú  tutior.  Tac.  2.  Hlft.  (19)  i'wuai 
decks  publicktn  cm ¿5  pittíes  tata  dijjerw*  Tac,  12.  Ann. 

they 
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they  have  fet  up  to  Aflert  their  Liberty,  when  there  is 
not  one  that  really  enjoys  it  in  his  AéHons.  They  are  all 
miferable  Slaves  to  their  own  Jealoufies;  the  Magiftracy 
is  Its  own  Tyrant  ,•  and  it  may  be  truly  faid  of  both, 
that  they  live  without  a  Matter ,  but  not  with  Liber- 
ty (20)  •  for  the  more  they  ftrive  to  difengage  them* 
felves  from  the  Bonds  of  Slavery ,  the  fafter  they  are 
bound  with  them  (11). 

(20)  Magit  fine  Domino^  quam  in  libértate.  Tac.  2.  Ann.     (n)  Sed 
(turn  veritati  confulitur>  libertas  corrumpebatur.  Tac.  1.  Ann. 


EMBLEM    XI. 


THE  Tongue  is  an  InfirumenÉ,  by  the  help  óf 
which  the  Mind  difcovers  ics  Sentiments ,  for  it 
exprefles  it  felf  either  by  that,  or  by  the  Pen>  which 
^  like 
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like  a  illent  Tongue  fometimes  fupplies  its  place,  draw- 
ing on  Paper  the  Words  which  íhould  have  been  utter- 
ed by  the  Voice.  From  both  the  one ,  and  the  other  5- 
one  may  draw  a  probable  conjecture  of  a  Man's  Parts 
and  Capacity.  For  by  Speech  ,  Wlfdom  JJtall  be  known  ,- 
and  Learning  by  the  Word  of  the  Tongue  (i).  Hence  King 
Jlphonfo,  the  Wife,  fpeaking  in  his  Laws  how  a  Prince 
ought  to  carry  himfelf  in  his  Convention ,  what  Mo- 
deration he  íhould  ufe  in  fpeaking  ,♦  among  other 
things  fays ,  Multiloquy  makes  their  Words  unregard- 
ed, and  if  a  King  be  not  a  Man  of  good  Senfe,  his 
Tongue  foon  difcovers  the  defect ;  for  as  an  Earthen 
Pot  is  tried  by  the  Sound  ,  lb  is  a  Man's  Senfe  by  his 
Words  1".  A  Comparifon  which  he  íéems  to  have  bor- 
rowed from  this  Paflage  of  Perjim  ; 

Sonat  njltwm  per  cuff  a  maligna  0 


Refpondet  viridr  non  tocia  fiddia 


limp* 


Speech  is  the  minds  Countenance-;  by  that  is  disc- 
ed whether  it  be  found  or  not  (2).  To  reprefent  this, 
I  have  made  ufe  of  another  nobler  Emblem,  and  mors 
accommodated  to  the  Subject,'  'tis  a  Bell «,  the  true 
Emblem  of  a  Prince  ;  for  as  that -is  hung  up  in  ths 
moft  eminent  place  of  the  Giey,  it  times,  and  regu- 
lates sil  the  Citizens  A&k>ns  \  and  if  the  Metal  b£  not 
good  ,  or  it  has  any  other  fault  in't ,  'tis  by  its  Sound 
prefently  difcerned  (  ;  ).  So  a  Prince  is  a  kind  of  ge- 
neral Clock  to  all  his  Subjects,  who  in  a  great  meafure 
depend.,  as  Í  may  fay,  upon  the  Motion  of  his  Words, 
and  by  them  he  either  gets  or  lofes  a  Reputation,  eve- 
ry one  giving  himieif  to  guefs  at  his  Genius^  Wrir,  and 
Inclinations,  by  his  Difcoüríly  Net  a  Word  efcapes  his 
Hearers,  each  one  makes  a  deep  Impreffion  orí  their 


(O  Ecclcf.  c¿p  4.29.     i  L   5  ric.  4.  p.  2.     (z)  Oratii  vultHS  ani* 

thi  e]U  fi  c:r  HmtohfA  eft  (j  fucatJ,  &  r/'i.inuf.itfa,  cjicvjlr  \mm  ñon  t¡¡jé 

.'-:.?;,     0  habere  a!:,  ift.  í  i  5.     (3 )  VaspJtUs 

: ,  bífib  fertnm's  p  í<  :!íí.  Sen 
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Memory,  they  are  repeated  to  others ,  and  expofed  to 
the  Cenfure  of  all,  who  ufually  put  various  Conitru- 
¿Hons  upon  them,  as  they  think  fit.  Nay,  even,  what 
comes  from  him  in  private  and  unawares,  paffes  fon 
profound  and  myfterious  ,  and*  not  for  cafual  and  acci- 
dental. It  were  therefore  very  proper  for  them  not  to 
be  extemporary  but  premeditated  (4),  not  fpoken  with- 
out 2:  previous  Confederation  of  all  the  Circumitances 

of  Time,  Place,  and  Perfons.   For Nefcit  vox  mijf'a 

revertí, as  Horace  fays,  feconded  by  King  Alphonfo , 

For  this  reafon  all  Men,  especially  a  King,  ought  to  take  great 
¿are  of  his  Words  before  he  utters  them ,  for  when  they  are 
once  cut  of  the  Month ,  there  is  no  Man  can  recal  them  f. 
Whence  may  arife  very  great  Inconveniences,  for  the 
Words  of  Kings  are  the  principal.  Inilruments  of  Go- 
vernment ($•).  Death  and  Life  are  in  thcPower  of  the 
Tongue  (6) ;  as  alfo  the  Honour  and  Ignominy,  the 
Profperity  and  Ruin  of  Subjects.  JThis  made  An/lot  le, 
when  he  fent  Cal!ifthenes0to  Alexander  the  Great,  advife 
him  to  talk  little  with  him,  and  only  upon  agreeable 
Subjects*  for  that  'twas  a  dangerous  thing  to  Treat 
with  one  who  carried  the  Power  of  Life  and  Death  at 
his  Tongues  end.  There's  not  a  Word  comes  from  a 
Prince's  Mouth  without  a  peculiar  Emphafis :  Is  it  aboug 
Buiinefs,  they  are  Commands  ,•  if  of  Crimes,  they  are 
Sentences ;  if  of  Promifes,  Obligations,*  by  his  Words 
he  is  either  obeyed  or  difobeyed.  Let  Princes  there- 
fore take  care  how  they  ufe  this  Tongue  of  theirs, 
which  Nature  has  not  meerly  by  chance  fenced  and 
rnclofed  with ,  as  it  were,  a  Wall  of  Teeth ;  nor  is 
there  lefs  need  of  a  Bridle  for  the  Tongue,  than  for  a 
Horfe  (7).  5Tis,  it  is  true,  one  of  the  leafl  Members 
of  the  Body,  but  'tis  like  the  Rudder  of  a  Ship,  on 
whofe  Motion  the  lofs  or  fafety  of  the  whole  Veííel  de- 


(5)  A  Fool  trav3ileth  with  a  Word ,  as  a  Woman  in  labour  of  a 
Chiíd.  Ecclef.  F9.  u.  f  L.  1.  tit.  4;  pare.  2.  (5)  Where  the  Word 
of  a  King  is,  there  is  power.  Reel.  8,  4.  ("6)  Death  and  Life  are  in 
ihf  iViver  of  the  Tcogue,  Fnvf  i$x  21,    (?)  £«/.  28.  29. 

pendsw 
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pends.  The  Tongue  is  placed  m  a  wee  place  ,  and  (6 
eafíly  flips,  unlefs  flai'd  by  Prudence.  Hence  chat  Prayer 
oí  David  i  Set  a  Watch ,  Ó  Lord,  btfore  my  Mouth  ,  keep 
the  Door  of  my  Lips  (8). 

For  á  Prince  to  condefcend  to  a  familiar  Converfa- 
don  with  anyone,  leffens  his  Character ,  proftitutes 
his  Authority,  and  brings  many  other  Inconveniences 
upon  him ,  unlefs  he  do  it  for  Information  ,•  for  every 
Man  delires  to  have  a  wife  Prince,  and  one  chat  under- 
Itands  his  Affairs  very  well ;  which  is  ncu  to  an  impoi-, 
fibility,  for  a  Prince  can't  know  all  things  (9);  and  if 
he  anfwer  in  the  leaft  from  the  purpofe ,  he  mall  be 
piefently  condemned  for  InfurTkiency  or  Negligence. 
Befides,  that  Piinces  Talents  and  Endowments  very 
rarely  anfwer  the  generally  received  Opinion  of  them  ; 
therefore  to  avoid  the  danger  of  this,  the  Roman  Em- 
perors chofe  to  Treat  with  their  Subjects  by  Notes, 
and  give  them  Anfwers  in  Writing,  as  well  ro 
time  for  Deliberation  ,  as  becaafe  the  Pen  is  Ids  fub- 
jeet  co  miilake  than  the  Tongue  ;  tor  this  can't  hsnd- 
fomely  defer  an  Anfwer,  that  Can  as,  however 

great  a  Favourite  of  7*tieriuSs,  Cjnfcrr''d  ofijy  with  him 
by  way  of  Memorial  (10).  There  ore,  however,  lome 
Affairs  which  may  be  better  treated  of  by  Word  of 
Mouth  ,•  particularly,  when  there  s  iomething  of  dan- 
ger in  leaving  ones  Sentiments  in  another^  hands  y 
which  are  a  kind  of  perpetual  Evidence ,  and  more 
liable  to  be  wrefted  to  different  meanings  than  Words , 
which  as  they  quickly  paf;,  and  flick  not  deep  in  the 
Memory,  are  not  fo  eafily  actionable.  But  whether  a 
Prince  gives  his  Anfwers  this,or  the  other  way ,he  mould 
always  remember ,  that  brevity  is  the  molt  prudent, 
and  moil  becoming  a  Princes  Majeily  ( ;  1).  Hence 
Tacitus  gives  that  Epithet  Imperial  to  Brevity  (  a  ); 

(jó)  Píalrn  140.  3.  (9  )  Ñeque  pofft  Principen  fa  a  fcientia  cuntl?, 
ccmpletti.  Tic  3,  Ann.  (  o)  Ccnponit  a:l  Ctfarem  coHiciUn  :  mo>v 
quippe  turn  erut  qaamquam  p<A¡eo¡em  fenpto  adi  e,  r¿c.4.Ann.  (1 l) AW- 
turn  brevi  fermom  ineft  prmimid  $>ph*cl«  Q  2}  lafirdhria  &M//- 
iste.  T¿c%  i,  H 
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You  íhould  ufe  the  Tongue  as  your  Sword,  that  is, 
not  lay  your  felf  too  open  to  your  Adverfary,-  he  that 
difclofes  his  whole  Mind,  expofes  himfelf  to  Danger. 
Concife  Difcourfes  have  the  greateft  Efficacy  ,  and 
legve  moil:  room  for  Reflection.  Nothing's  íb  like  a 
King,  as  to  talk  little ,  and  hear  much.  Nor  is  it  kfs 
requiiite  for  him  to  know  how  to  be  filent,  than  how 
to  fpeak.  In  this,  Men  are  our  Mailers.  In  that,  Gocf 
himfelf,  who  always  injoyns  Silence  in  his  Myfteries. 
He  refembles  the  Divinity  moil ,  who  has  learnt  to 
hold  his  Peace.  Even  a  fool  when  he  holdeth  his  pace! 
is  counted  wife,  and  he  that  Jhutteth  his  Lips  is  efeemed  a 
Man  of  under  ¡landing  (13).  ^e  heart  of  fools  is  in  their 
tfitiutb'9  but  the  mouth  of  the  wife  is  in  theif  heart  (14). 
This  is  Prudence  to  avoid  both  Extreams,  for  each  has 
its  danger : 

All  to  Talk,  or  none, 
Are  dijlant,  and  yet  neighbouring  Faults.  Auibn« 

3Tis  then  only  convenient  to  fpeak,  when  Silence  pre- 
judices either  the  Prince  or  Truth.  Majefty  by  a  Nod 
only  fufficiently  explains  its  felf.  Silence  well-timed, 
is  in  Princes  great  Eloquence ¿  and  a  grave  and  modeft 
Carriage  are  ufually  more  iignificantly  expreffive  of 
one's  Thoughts  than  Words  themfelves.  But  if  one's 
obliged  to  ufe  theíe  at  any  time ,  they  ought  to  be 
iincere ,  and  with  liberty  in  thinking  becoming  a 
King. 

Tour  free  Conceptions  drefs  in  plain  Words»  TaiT. 

for  by  too  many  Aifeverations ,  Oaths,  and  unnecef- 
iary  Proofs ,  they  either  quite  loie  their  Credit ,  or  at 
leaft  are  rendred  fufpicious;  they  ought  then  to  be 
Grave  without  Morofeneis ;  Graceful  without  Affecta- 
tion ¿  of  Force  without  Roughnefs;   laftly,  Common 

:  Prov,  cap,  ij,     (1a)  Ecclef  21.19, 

3195- 
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not  Vulgar.  Even  with* God,  Words  well  ordered,  feem 
to  have  moft  weight  and  influence  (15). 

But  the  Tongue  and  Pen  require  no  where  more 
prudent  Moderation  than  in  Promifes,  in  which  Princes 
either  out  of  a  natural  Generoiity,  or  to  obtain  their 
Ends  with  more  eafe,  or  to  avoid  a  Danger  ,  are  ufu- 
ally  extravagant;  which  when  they  can't  perform, 
they  lofe  their  Credit ,  and  procure  themfelves  Ene- 
mies, fo  that  it  had  been  better*  not  to  have  been  fo  la- 
viih  of  them.  There  have  been  more  Wars  occafioned 
by  the  Breach  of  Promifes  than  by  Injuries.  For  In- 
tereir.  is  feldom  in  thefe  fo  much  concerned  as  in  them. 
And  Princes  are  generally  moved  more  by  their  own 
Advantage  than  by  Injuries  received.  To  make  large 
Promifes,  and  not  keep  them,  is  interpreted  by  a  Supe- 
rior, an  Affront;  by  an  Equal,  Injuftice¿  by  an  Infe- 
rior, Tyranny  (16).  The  Tongue  therefore  ihould  not 
be  too  forward  to  promife,  without  affurance  that  the 
Promife  can  be  performed  (17). 

In  Threats  alio ,  the  Tongue  eafily  goes  beyond  its 
Limits ;  for  the  Heat  of  Anger  foon  puts  it  in  Motion, 
and  when  Revenge  can't  equal  the  Paffion,  of  neceílíty 
Prudence;  nay,  and  Supream  Power  muft  iofe  not  9 
little  of  their  Credit.  3Tis  therefore  much  moré  adviíe- 
able  to  diffemble  injuries,  that  the  Effects  of  Satisfa 
on  may  be  coniidered  before  the  Prince'  threatens  k. 
He  that  ufes  Menaces  before  his  Hands ,  deiigns  either 
to  make  them  the  only  Inftrunients  of  his  Revenue,  or 
to  give  his  Enemy  warning.  There's  no  more  terrible 
threatning  than  Silence.  If  mine's  already  let  off 3  no 
one  is  afraid ;  thofe  are  always  more  formidable  that 
lie  frill  concealed  under-ground;  for  the  Effeds  oí 
the  Imagination  are  ufuaily  greater  than  thofe  of  the 
Senfes. 


(15)  Job  4T.  5.  (]r6)  Bitter  is  i:  that  thou  ftnuldeft  not  vc 
that  thou  fhouldeii  vow  and  doc   pay.  Ecclef.  $.  5,     £  17J  be  noc 
h'afty  in  thy  Tongue,  aud  in  thy  Deeds  flick  and  remida  EccL  4.  29.' 
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Detraction  has  in  it  a  great  mixture  of  Envy  and 
Oftentation ;  it  is  always  almoit  of  an  Inferior  towards 
his  Superior ,  and  coofequently  much  below  a  Prince , 
by  whofe  Lips  no  Man's  Honour  ought  to  be  brought 
in  queftion.  if  he  fees  Vices,  he  fhould  puniih  them ; 
if  other  fa:  all  Defects,  correct  or  connive  at  them. 

The  praife  of  brave  Actions  and  Services  is  a  part  of 
their  Reward  ¿  excites  the  Perfon  commended  to,  as 
St  were  sn  Emulation  of  himfelf ,  and  is  a  Spur  to 
others.  However,  to  commend  all  Subjecl»  indifferent- 
ly, is -not  without  danger,  por  the  Judgment  they 
pais  on  them  being  various  and  uncertain ,  and  that 
praife,  a  kind  of  definitive  Sentence ,  time  may  difco- 
ver  to  have  been  rafhly  given  ;  in  the  mean  time,  the 
Prince's  Honour  will  oblige  him  not  to  retract  eafily 
what  he  has  once  approved.  As  well  therefore  for  this 
reafon,  as  not  to  give  occaiion  to  Envy,  great  Circurn- 
fpeclion  is  required  in  praiimg  Perfons ,  which  is  alfo 
one  of  the  Holy  Spirit's  Oracles,  Judge  no  one  bleJJ'eJ 
before  bis  Death  (18).  It  was  a  principal  Maxim  among 
the  Stokh ,  to  commend  no  one  raihly,  becaufe  icarce 
any  thing  can  be  affirmed  with  certainty,  and  we  are 
often  deceived  in  things  that  appear  to  us  moft  praife- 
worthy. 


{18)  Vid.  Lac.  Ver f.  Ante  mortem  ne  laudes  hominem  quenquam* 
fjcckU  1 1.  30. 
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THE  Heart  of  Man,  Nature,  that  skilful  Architect, 
has  hid  in  the  moil  retired  part  of  the  Breail  • 
however,  leaft  probably,  feeing  it  felf  thus  concealed  , 
and  without  Witneffes ,  it  iliould  do  any  thing  againft 
the  Law  of  Reafon,  ihe  has  withal  given  Man  that  na- 
tive Colour  or  Fire  of  Blood  ,  for  Modefty  to  inname- 
his  Countenance  withal  0  and  accufe  his  Heart  9  if  ic 
deviate  from  Honour  in  any  thing,  or  think  otherwife 
than  the  Tongue  fpeaks,  both  which  ought  always  to 
have  the  fame  Motion,  and  a  mutual  Agreement  in  all 
things.  But  Malice  by  degrees  effaces  that  Mark  which 
is  uied  in  Children  to  ihew  its  felf.  Hence  the  Ro- 
mans well-knowing  the  importance  of  Truth  for  the 
eitablifhment  of  Society,  and  maintaining  Commerce 
in  the  Commonwealth  ;  .and  defiring  jiotj^ng  more 
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than  to  preferve  the  íháme  of  deferring  it  among  Men, 
hung  about  their  Childrens  Neck  a  Golden  Heart , 
(which  they  called  Bulla)  an  Hierogiyphick,  fays  Au- 
fomus,  invented  by  Rythttgor  üs  3  to  fignify  the  Ingenuity 
Men  ejbght  to  proFefs  iii  Conversation,  and  the  Sin- 
cerity they  iliould . obferv.e  in  Truth,  wearing  at  their 
Breafr,  a/ Heart  uncovered;,  as  it  were,  and  open,  the 
Genuine  Emblem  of  that  Truth.  And  this  we  commonly 
mean,  when  fpeaking  of  a  Man  of  Veracity,  we  fay 
he  carries  his  Heart  in  his  Hands ,  or  that  he  is  open» 
hearted.  The  fame  the  Egyptian  Priefts  iignified  by  the 
Sapphire  they  put  upon  their  Princes  Breads,  to  repre- 
fent  emblematically  the  fame  Truth ;  as  their  Minifters  of 
Juftice  alfo  ufed  to  v/ear  about  them  fome  Figure  of  it. 
Nor  iriculd  any  one  imagine,  that  for  the  Prince  to  be 
fofinceie,  and  profeifed  a  Lover  of  Truth,  would  per- 
haps but  give  an  occaiion  to  Deceit  and  Cozenage;  for 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  is  more  effedual  in  prevent- 
ing thofe  Cheats,  and  driving  away  Lyes,  which  never 
dare  look  Truth  in  the  face.  The  fame  Obfervation 
I  take  that  advice  of  Pythagoras  to  allude  to,  never  to 
fpeak  with  one's  Back  towards  the  Sun  •  thereby  inti- 
mating that  nothing  ought  to  be  uttered  repugnant  to 
Truth ;  for  a  Liar  can't  bear  the  bright  Rays  of  Truth, 
iignified  by  the  Sun  upon  a  double  account,  both  be- 
caufe  of  the  Sun's  Unity  ,•  as  for  that  it  difperfes  Dark- 
neis,  and  drives  away  Shades,  reftoring  to  all  things 
their  true  Light  and  proper  Colours,  as  the  prefent  Em-' 
blem  fhews ;  where  as  ibon  as  that  Luminary  is  got 
above  the  Horizon  ,  the  Cbfcurity  of  Night  immedi- 
ately flies,  and  the  No&urnai  Birds  retire  to  the  Woods 
dark  Coverts ,  which  in  that's  abfence ,  and  favoured 
by  the  Silence  of  Night,  ufe  while  others  fleep,  to  feek 
their  Prey.  What  Confuiion  is  the  Owl  in ,  if  by 
chance  ih'e  comes  into  the  Sun's  prefence  ?  In  that  glit- 
tering Light  ihe  Staggers  to  and  fro ,  and  is  confound- 
ed, that  Splendor  quite  blinds  her,  and  fruihates  all 
her  Tricks.  Can  any  one  have  fo  much  Subciky  and 
Crafty  but  they  will  prefently  fail  him  when  he  comes 
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before  an  ingenuous  Prince,  and  one  chat  is  a  particular 
Friend  to  Sincerity  and  Truth  ( 1 )  ? 

There's  no  force  able  to  penetrate  into  the  Defigns 
of  a  candid  Mind,  if  that  Candor  want  not  fome  Re- 
tirements for  Prudence.  Is  there  any  thing  more  open 
and  evident  to  the  Eyes  of  the  World,  any  thing  more 
refplendent,  more  oppofed  to  Shadows  and  Darknefs 
than  the  Sun?  Neverthelefs,  if  any  one  will  look  fted- 
faft  upon  its  Rays,  he  will  difcover  I  know  not  what 
Abufes,  as  'twere,  and  Obicurities  of  Light,  which  fo 
darken  the  Eyes,  that  what  they  fa w,  they  can't  tell. 
Thus  Knavery  is  blinded  with  the  Light  of  Truth,  and 
its  Foundations  overturned,  nor  can  it  find  any  more  a 
way  to  delude  with  its  Artifices.  'Tis  a  Victory  truly 
worthy  a  Prince,  to  conquer  Frauds  and  Cheats  with 
Ingenuity,  Lyes  with  Truth.  To  lye  is  a  flavifh  Vice, 
and  confequently  very  unbecoming  the  generous  Mind  of 
"Princes, who  above  all  Men  ihould  endeavour  to  render 
themfelves  like  God,  who  is  Truth  it  felf  (2).  Whence 
Kirgs,  (fays  King  Alphonfo)  who  keep  its  place  upon  Earth, 
and  to  "whom  it  particularly  belongs  to  guard  it,  ought  to  take 
fpecial  care  not  to  contradicl  it  by  faljity  $  if  a  Kingjhould  ovce 
give  himftlf  to  Lying,  he  -will  not  be  believed,  even  when  he 
Jpeaks  truth  y  and  null  farther  give  incouragewent  to  others  to 
follow  his  Example,  This  inconveniency  Tiberius  experi- 
mented, who  often  pretending  to  refiore  Liberty  and 
the  Confular  Government  to  the  Commonwealth,  and 
to  remit  the  Management  of  Affairs  to  others ,  canfed 
the  People  to  miilruft  him  when  he  meant  really  and 
honeftly  (2). 

The  greater  Monarchs  are,  they  are  the  more  ex- 
pofed  to  Vanity  and  Lyes  (4).  The  Rays  of  a  plenti- 
ful Fortune  eaiily  contract  the  Clouds  of  Den  action. 


(1)  Magni  prjtfenfia  ven.    Virgil.      (  1 )  Excellent  Speech   her 
cohieih  not  a  Fooi  ;  n¡uch  Jefs  río  lying   Lip<  a  Prince    Ptov*  17.7* 
(■$)  Ad  vani  &  t'Aus  imf*   revolutut  de  r addenda  Rewh. 
fries,  feu  quis  aliuff  regirnen  fifciperet,  -.tro  quoqwi  ,7   fm 
dempjjt.    Tac.  4   Ann.     (¿j  Cunfta  mftyi's  .a.,s. 

Tac,  4.  Ann.  -    ' 
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In  great  Empires  all  things  have  the  worft  Conftrudion 
put  upon  them  ,    and  are   obnoxious  to  Reproaches. 
What  open  Force  can't  do ,  Calumny  by  íécret  Mines 
attempts ,  in  which  thing  he  that  hath  the  Rule  over 
others,  has  need  of  great  Courage,  not  to  change  his 
Courfe,  orfuffer  himfelf  to  be  ftopt  by  the  Clamours 
of  Cavillers.     This  conflancy  and  firmneis  of  Mind 
has  always  eminently  appeared  in  the  Kings  of  Spain, 
to  whom  it  has  been,  in  a  manner,  natural  to  defpife 
Envy  and  Calumny ;   by  which  means  alone ,    many 
Clouds  of  that  Nature  have  been  difpelled,  which  as 
Majefty  raifes,  fo  it  alfo  by  the  force  of  Truth  diffi- 
pates,  as  the  Sun's  Heat  does  Vapours.     What  infamous 
Libels,  what  manifeft  Faliities ,  what  forg'd  Stones, 
what   Calumnies    have    malicious  Men  often    fpread 
againfl:  the  S'pamfo  Monarchy  ?    Nor  for  all  this,  could 
that  Envy  be  able  to  call  the  leaft  Blemiih  upon  its  fo 
jufl  Adminiíf  ration  of  the  Kingdoms  'tis  polTeiTed  of 
in  Europe ,  becaufe  that  is  open  to  the  World,  and  viil- 
ble  to  all.     Among  other  things,  by  new  concriv'd  De- 
vices ,  and  itudied  Lyes  to  render  its  Government  odi- 
ous, and  fo  make  the  Rebellious  Princes  lefi  defirous  of 
a  Reconciliation:.  I  know  not  what  Author,  under  the 
Name  of  the  Bifhop  of  Chapa ,    has  publilhed  a  Book, 
wherein  he   gives  a  large  Account  of  the  Inhumane 
and   Barbarous  Ufage  the  Indians  received   from  the 
Spaniards ;  and  that  thofe  Lyes  might  have  a  more  eaiy 
Credit;   the  Book  was  ñ rít  fpread  about  in  Spain,  as 
Printed  at  Sevil,  afterwards  Tranflated  into  other  Lan- 
guages.   An  ingenious  Invention  indeed,  and  accute 
piece  of  Malice,  and  of  more  confequence  than  per- 
haps can  be  believed,  for  upon  fome  eafy  Minds  it  had 
very  ill  EfFecl: ,   though  moft  of  the  more  prudent  fort 
fcon  difcovered  the  Cheat;  in  as  much  as  all  thofe  things 
are  abundantly   confuted   by  the  extraordinary  Zeal 
for  Religion  and  Juftice,  the  Spamjh  Nation  always 
with  great  Conftancy  exerciies  and  maintains  all  over 
the  World ,  nor  is  it  unlike  its  felf  in  the  Indies  only. 
I  won't  however  deny,  but  at  the  firñ  Invafion  of 
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America,  fome  things  happened  not  altogether  to  be  ap- 
proved, but  this  was  only  by  their  faulty  who  thinking 
this  Known  World  too  little  for  their  vaft  Minds ,  had 
the  boldneis  by  the  Permiffion,  rather  than  Command, 
or  Choice  of  their  King  to  try  their  Fortune  in  other 
Parts,  and  difcover  New  Countries  hitherto  unknown , 
where  they  found  a  barbarous  People,  Idolatrous  to 
Superftition ,  more  Savage  than  Beans,  who  brutally 
lived  on  Man's  Flefh,    whofe  Inhumanity  was  incorri- 
gible but  by  force  and  utmofr  rigour.     But  it  was  not 
long  before  their  Catholick  Majefties  provoided  a  Re- 
medy againft  thefe  Diforders ,   for  they  fent  to  thofe 
Coañs  CommilTaries  to  punifh  thole  feverely  they  found 
had  been  guilty  ,•  and  to  maintain  entire  Juftice  among 
the  Indians,  they  gave  afterwards  many  Paternal  Or- 
ders' for  their  Prefervation ,  of  which  it  was  none  of 
the  lead:  to  exempt  them  from  thofe  fevere  Labours 
they  daily  underwent  in  the  Mines,  and  in  other  things 
before  the  Difcovery  of  thofe  Countries.     They  feat 
beiides,  Divines  with  great  Zeal  to  teach  them  the  My- 
ireries  of  the  Chriiiian  Faith  •  founded  Biihopricks  at 
their  own  Expences,  and  thofe  of  the  Crown,  and 
maintained  Religious  Convents  for  the  benefit  of  tha: 
new  planted  Church,  without  fuffering  them  from  the 
time  thofe  vail  Countries  fell  into  the  Spaniards  hands. 
even  in  the  abfence  of  their  new  Mafters,  to  want 
any  thing  which  'tis  a  King  s  Duty  to  iupply  his  S 
jedts  withal.     In  which  the  Government  of  this  State  , 
and  the  Vigilance  of  its  Minifters,  may  in  a  manner 
.  feem  to  furpafs  that  of  the  Sun  it's  felf ,  of  the  Moon 
and  Stars ,    and  the  Influence   they  have  over  things; 
below,-    for  but  a  few  hours,  in  which  the  Sun's 
fence  lightens  one  Hemifphere  ,•   the  other  is  in  Qr 
ñon  ,  while  Malice  cioaths  and  covers  its  iclf  with  the 
Darknefs  of  Night,  and  under  the  Mask,  s¿  it  wer£5 
that  Obfcurity  commits  Murders,  Robbeiies,  Adulte- 
ries, and  every  thing  that's  ill,  the  Sun's  providence  not 
being  able  to  prevent  them,  though,  indeed,  even  in  the 
Night  he  fp  reads  fome  Twilight  above  the  Monzón,  or 
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in  the  interim  leaves  the  performance  of  his  ©ffice  to 
the  Moon  as  his  Vicegerent,  and  the  Stars  as  his  Mini- 
fies, and  communicates  to  them  the  Authority  of  his 
Rays.  From  this  our  World,  the  Kings  of  Spain  govern 
that  other  in  Juftice,  Peace,  and  Religion,  with  the 
fame  Political  Happinefs  the  Kingdoms  of  Caftik  enjoy 
to  their  fatisfaction.  But  lean  the  Envious  and  Ene- 
mies of  the  Spanifh  Monarchy  /hould  triumph  with  thefé 
their  Artifices,  and  that  all  the  Calumnies  of  that  Book 
mav  be  entirely  overthrown y  let  us  fuppofe  all  thofe 
Evils,  which  Malice  has  feigned  the  Indians  to  have  fuf- 
fered,  to  be  true;  and  compare  them  to  what  have 
been  really  undergone  in  our  own  time  in  ieveral  Wars, 
as  well  againfl:  Genoayüs  in  Germany  ¡Burgundy ,and  Lorrainx 
and  'twill  appear  clearer  than  light,  that  that  lye  comes 
far  fiiort  of  the  truth  of  thefe.  What  cruel  Torments 
have  Tyrants  ever  invented  agáinír.  Innocence ,  which 
in  thefe  out  times  we  have  not  leen  put  in  practice,  not 
againir.  inhumane  and  barbarous  People ,  but  civilized 
Nations  ,• •  and  thofe  not  always  Enemies ,  but  even 
their  own  Members,  without  refpect,  to  Propinquity 
of  Biood,  or  Piety  towards  their  Country  ?  How  often 
have  we  feen  Auxiliary  Forces  turn  their  Weapons  upon 
them  that  fent  them  ?  Defence  been  more  bloody  than, 
open  Offence  ?  Protection  become  immediate  Deftru- 
cticn;  Friendlhip,  Hoftility?  Not  a  ftately  Edifice,  not 
a  Sacred  Place,  has  been  fpared  by  Fire  and  Sword.: 
in  a  little  time  we  have  feen  an  infinite  number  of 
Towns,  Forts,  and  Cities,  buried  in  their  own  Aihes  ; 
and  Countries  very  populous  changed  into  moft  Soli- 
tary Deferts.  Nor  yet,  could  that  Thirft  of  Humane 
Blood  be  quench'd  or  fatisfied.'Twas  no  new  thing  then 
to  try  Piitols  and  Swords  upon  Mens  Breafts,  as  Bodies 
of  Trees,  and  that  not  only  in  the  heat  of  Battel,  but 
in  cool  Blood,  'twas  then  a  very  agreeable  Spectacle  to 
fee  the  deformed  Looks ,  and  trimbling  Limbs  or."  Men 
exfpiring.  How  often  have  Mens  Bellies  ript  open 
ferved  for  Mangers?  Sometimes  in  thofe  of  Women 
('tis  dreadful  to  mention  it)   their  tender  Embryo's 
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were  mixt  with  Straw  and  Oats ,  and  made  Provender 
for  Horfes.  At  the  Expence  of  Life,  'twas  try  d,  how 
much  Water  a  Man's  Body  would  hold ,  or  how  long 
one  couJd  live  without  Suftenahee.  Nuns  were  viola- 
ted ,  Daughters  of  good  Families^  difhonoured,  Wives 
ravilhed  in  the  very  light  of  their  Parents  and  Hus- 
bands. Women,  as  all  other  Spoil  or  Plunder,  were 
either  fold  or  exchanged  for  Cows  or  Horíés  ,  and 
Labourers  were  put  to  Chariots,  and  compelled  to  draw 
them  as  Horfes ;  and  to  make  them  difcover  where 
their  Riches  lay,  hung  by  the  Feet  and  Members ,  and 
thus  let  down  into  hot  Furnaces.  There  Children 
were  barbarouily  murdered  before  their  Eyes,  that  Pa- 
ternal Affection  might  in  the  Grief  of  thefe  their  dear- 
eft  Pledges  effect  what  felf-love  could  not  oblige  them 
to.  In  Woods  and  Forefts  where  Wile}  Beafts  find 
refuge,  Men  could  not;  for  the  Blood- hounds  chafed 
them  thence,  and  brought  them  to  the  Stake.  The 
deepeft  Lakes  were  not  fecure  from  fo  Ingenious  Co- 
vetoufnefs  and  Rapine.;,  the  Effects  of  thefe  wretched 
People  were  rak'd  thence  with  Hooks,  and  Nets.  Noc 
fo  much  as  dead  Mens  Bones  were  fuifered  to  reft , 
Tombs  and  Grave-ftones  were  thrown  down  to  fearch 
under  them  for  Treafures.  There's  no  magical,  no  de- 
viliih  Art  which  they  put  not  in  pradica  to  difcover 
their  Money.  Many  thoufand  Men  perifhed  by  Cru- 
elty and  Covetoufneis ,  not  by  their  own  Bafeneis,  as 
the  Indians ,  whofe  Extirpation  Divine  Juftice  permitted* 
for  having  been  fo  many  Ages  Rebels  to  their  Creator. 
I  mention  not  thefe  things  co  accufe  any  Nation  in  par- 
ticular ;  for  I  am  afiured  mpft,  if  not.  all,  have  adted 
their  Parts  in  this  Barbarous  and  Inhumane  Tragedy  ; 
but  only  to  vindicate  that  of  the  Spaniards  from  Ca- 
lumny. The  fweeteft  and  beft  fraaVd  Mind  is  fore- 
times in' danger  of  tranfgreiling  its  Limits.  'Tis  the 
weaknefs  of  our  frail  Nature,  to  be  fubjed  to  commit 
the  moft  brutiih  Action,  if  it  want  the  Bridle  of  Reli- 
gion and  Juftice, 
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HP  H  E  Moon  fuppiies  the  Sun's  abfence,  in  prefiding 
-*■  over  Night;  upon  the  various  Motions ,  upon  the 
Increafe  and  Decreaie  of  that,  depend  the  Vigor  and 
Confervation  of  things. here  below;  and  although  that 
is  as  much  more  beautiful  as  thefe  be  obfcure  I  and  of 
themfelves  weak  ,  as  receiving  their  Being  from  its 
Light ;  yet  there's  no  one ,  either  upon  that  account, 
or  for  its  other  innumerable  Benetks,  takes  much  no- 
tice of  it,  even,  at  the  height  of  its  Splendor.  But  if 
it  be  at  any  time  by  the  interpofition  of  the  Earth 
Eclipfed ,  and  difcover  the  defects  of  its  Body,  not  as 
before  illuminated  by  the  Sun,  but  dark  and  opacous, 
immediately  all  Mens  Eyes  are  upon  it,  all  obferve  it; 
nay,  this  Accident  Curioiity  long  before  anticipates , 
and  meafures  its  Steps  every  moment,  What  arc  Princes, 
i  but 
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but  a  kind  of  Terreilrial  Planets  and  Moons,  on  which 
that  Divine  Sun  of  JuiKce  diffufes  its  Rays  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  Earth  ?  For  if  thofe  Stars  have  Power 
over  things ,  theie  have  over  minds.  This  I  imagine 
made  the  Verfian  Kings  endeavour  by  a  fort  of  falfe 
Rays  to  imitare  the  Form  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  >  to 
make  themfelves  efteemed  equal  to  thofe  Planets.  Sa- 
for y  one  of  them  in  a  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Cor>flar,tiusy 
called  himfelf  Brother  to  the  Sun  and  Moon  (  i  ). 
Princes  ,  their  Dignity  makes  confpicuous  among 
other  Men ,  as  placed  in  the  higheft  Orbs  of  Power 
and  Empire  3  and  fo  expofed  to  all  Mens  Cenfures. 
They  are  Cokfji,  or  van  Statues,,  whole  Parts  can't  bear 
the  leaft  Dilproportion  one  to  another ,  but  others 
Eye's  will  preientiy  be  upon  it.  They  ought  therefore 
to  be  very  circumipect  in  their  A&ions,  lince  they  are 
the  Objects  of  the  whole  World's  Attention  ;  and  tho' 
their  good  ones  pais  fbmetimes  without  Remark  ,  their 
Faults  will  never  efcape  Obfervation.  Curioiity  em- 
ploys a  hundred  Eyes,  and  far  more  Ears,  to  penetrate 
Princes  moil  Secret  Thoughts.  They  feern  like  that 
Stone  in  Zadariab  ,  upon  which  were  Seven  Eyes  (2). 
For  which  reaibn,  in  the  higheil  Grandeur  there  is  leaft 
Liberty  (2).  t 

The  Prince's  Hand  keeps  time  in  that  Mu ileal  Con- 
fort,  which  good  and  prudent  Government  makes  •  if 
this  time  be  not  regular  and  even ,  there  arifes  a  Con» 
fuilon  of  Voices,  and  the  Harmony,  is  diibrdered  irs 
others,  in  that  all  follow  the  Motion  of  that.  Hence 
'tis,  that  States  generally  refemble  their  Princes,  and 
fooner  the  ill  than  the  good  ;  lor  as  Subjects  ufe  ib 
carefully  to  obferve  their  Vices,  they  make  an  Imprei" 
iion  on  their  Minds,  and  are  eafily  afterwards  imitated 
out  of  Flattery.     For  Vicious  Princes  not  only  commit 

£1)  Rex  Re  gum  Sdpúr¡  fdrtitefs  fiderum ,  &  frater  filis ,  fyLnndi 
Cenjiantio  fratn  rmojuluttn,  Aiiinuiii.  Maicci.  iib  4.  (2J  2Uch.  3.9. 
(3)  O**  magno  imperio  [tsJitt  in  excelfo  dtuxem  ag-ir.t ,  tyrumjue  fa%¿ 
ixnüi   mvrtalzs   rmcre  ,   it  a    maún.k    fortun*    m¡nim¿    IkéntiA    ejL 

Vices 
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Vices  themfelves ,  but  infufe  them  into  their  People, 
and  are  more  blameable  for  the  Example  than  the 
Fault;  and  experience  tells  us,  that  bad  Habits  com- 
monly do  more  mifchief  than  the  very  beft  do  good ; 
for  fucb  is  the  perverfe  inclinación  of  our  Nature,  that 
it  rather  ftudies  to  imitate  Vices  than  Virtues.  How 
Great ,  how  Excellent ,  were  thofe  of  Alexander  the 
Great  ?  Yet ,  the  Emperor  Caracalla  ftrove  to  refemble 
him  in  nothing  but  that  Habit  he  had  of  leaning  his 
Head  on  his  Left  Shoulder.  Though,  indeed,  fome  of 
a  Prince's  Vices  prejudice  himfelf  only ;  others  affect 
alfo  the  Commonwealth,  as  Tacitus  has  obferved  in  Vi- 
tellius  and  Otho  (4).  Yet  they  are  all  extreamly  pre- 
judicial to  Subje&s  by  the  Example  they  give.  Our 
eafy  Tempers  are  biafs'd  by  Princes  (<;) ;  we  follow 
their  Example,  whether  they  be  Good  or  Evil,  like 
thofe  Wheels  in  Ezekiefs  Viiion ,  which  in  all  things 
exactly  followed  the  Motion  of  the  Cherubims  (6). 
Each  Adion  of  Princes  feems  to  be  a  Command  to  be 
obeyed  by  Imitation  (  7  ).  Subje&s  imagine  they  do 
their  Prince  an  agreeable  piece  of  Service  in  imitating 
his  Vices,  and  feeing  theíé  are  Mailers  of  the  Will; 
Flattery  eafily  perfwades  her  felf  this  muft  be  the  way 
to  gain  it.  Thus  TigdUnm  grew  daily  more  Bold  and 
Confident,  thinking  his  ill  Practices  would  be  lefs  un- 
acceptable, if  he  could  engage  his  Prince  (Nero)  to  be 
his  Affociate  in  them  «(  8  ).  By  this  means  'tis  the 
Commonwealth  is  difordered,  and  Virtue  confound- 
ed. Princes  ihould  therefore  lead  fuch  a  Life,  fo  form 
their  Manners,  that  all  may  learn  by  them  to  be  Vir- 
tuous and  Honeil  ,•  which  advice  they  have  given  them 
by  King  Alfbotifo>  in  the  Sixth  of  his  Law. 

(4)  Vitell'ms  ventre,  fo  gula,  fibi  ipfi  hiftis:  Otho  luxu,  favitia,  auda- 
tia  Reipub,  exiiiofior  duceiatur.  Tac.2.Hift.  (5}  Flexibiles  in  quamcur.que 
partem  ducimur  a  principibus,  atque,  m  ha  dtcam%  fequentes  fumus.  Plin. 
in  Paneg.  fó)  Ezek.  10.  16.  (7)  Ea  conditio  principnm%  ut  qituquid 
faciant ,  prxcipere  videantur.  Quinci!.  £ 8)  Valid'wq'te  indies  TigeHinitt, 
&  malas  artes  quibus  poUebat,  grat'wts  ratus,  fi  prinaytm  focietats  fee- 
hfls  objhmgem,  Tac,  14.  Ana. 

For 
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For  if  Vices  extinguifh  the  Lamp  of  Virtue  in  a 
Prince  ,  who  ought  like  a  Eeacon  to  give  Light  to  all  y 
and  ihew  them  the  fecureft  Courfe  to  Sail  in",  he  can- 
not avoid  daihing  again  ft  Rocks  the  Veifel,  of  the 
Commonwealth  ;  it  being  impoffible  for  that  Govern- 
ment to  be  well  ordered ,  where  the  Prince  has  aban- 
doned himfelf  to  Vice :  For ,  fays  King  Alfhenfo  ,  the 
Nature  of  Vice  is  fucb ,  that  the  more  a  Man  ufes  it  _,  the 
more  be  loves  it.  .  - 

The  People  eaiily  flight  and  contemn  Laws,  if  they 
fee  him  that  is  the  very  Soul  of  them  not  obferve  them. 
Thus,  as  the  Moon's  Eclipfes  prejudice  the  Earth ,  fo 
the  Prince's  Faults  are  the  Definition  of  his  Kingdom: 
For  the  Punifliment  due  to  them,  God  Almighty  gene- 
rally inflicts  upon  the  Subje&s  too  ,  and  that  deferved^ 
ly  ,  for  that  in  following  his  Example  3  they  make 
themfelves  Acceflary  to  the  fame  Crimes ¿  as  'tis  rela- 
ted in  Scripture  of  the  People  of  Ifrael  under  Jero- 
boam (9). 

The  bare  Shadow  of  an  ill  Á¿Hon ,  which  obfcured 
King  Roderigos  Fame,  kept  the  Liberty  of  all  Spain  in 
Darknefs  for  many  Years  ,•  wherefore  that  barbarous 
Cuftom  of  the  Mexicans  is  in  fome  meafure  excufable  ; 
who  at  the  Inauguration  of  a  New  King,  obliged  him 
to  take  an  Oath  he  would  Adminifter  Juftice  ,  not  op- 
press his  Subjects  $  that  he  would  be  in  War  ftrenuous 
and  valiant :  In  a  word,  that  he  would  f  take  care  the 
Sun  continued  his  Courfe,  and  preferved  his  Splendor; 
that  the  Clouds  ihould  give  Rain,  and  the  Rivers  Water, 
and  that  the  Earth  ihould  produce  its  Fruit  plentifully. 
For  the  Sun  himfelf  obeys  a  Holy  Prince ,  as  Jofmuz 
experienced  for  a  Reward  of  his  Virtue,  and  the  Earth 
is  more  than  ordinary  Fertile  out  of  Gratitude,  in  a 
manner  to  the  Juftice  of  Kings  towards  their  People, 
This  is  what  Homer  would  iignify  by  thefe  Verfes : 


(9)  And  the  lord  iha!I  give  tfrael  up,  beciufe  of  the  Sins  of 
Jeroboam,  who  did  fin  ,  and  made  Ifrael  to  im,  1  ¡&§i¿i  14.  ifm 
f  Lop.  Gamar, 
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The  King,  who  takes  Religion  for  his  Guide  ; 
Who  does  for  s  Subjects  whole fome  Laws  provide  j 
For  him  the  willing  Earth  ¡hews  all  its  Stocky 
Corn,  Wine,  and  Fruit  j  for  him  the  teeming  Flock 
Brings  double  Births  ;  the  Sea  of  ens  all  its  Cells : 
Where  Jufiice  reigns,  their  Feace  and  flenty  dwells. 

The  góodnefs  of  a  Year  is  not  to  be  judged  of  id 
much  by  good  Fruit,  as  the  Juflice  of  the  Prince  (10). 
And  'tis  very  much  the  Opinion  of  the  Vulgar ,  that 
thofe  who  Govern  them,  are  the  only  Caufe  of  their 
Happinefs  or  Mifery ;  nay ,  they  often  impute  to  the 
Prince  ,  even  Cafualities  3  as  the  Roman  People  did  to 
Tiberius  (11). 

Let  not  a  Prince  periwade  himfelf  that  his  Vices 
will  be  lefs  cenfured  3  for  fuffering  them  to  go  unpu- 
ñifhed  in  others^  or  having  them  in  common  with  the 
People ;,  as  'tis  related  Witizut  did :  For  though  Subjects 
love  Libertiniim ,  they  hate  the  Author  of  it;  which 
was  the  reaibn  it  coft  him  afterwards  his  Life,  being 
by  all  Men  hated  for  his  fcandalous  way  of  living. 
What  we  ufually  Cenfure  in  others  as  highly  Bafe  and 
Infamous  3  in  our  fblves  we  fcarce  allow  to  be  Infirmi- 
ties of  Nature.  The  greateft  Defect  in  our  felves  we 
eafily  connive  at ,  but  in  a  Looking-Glafs  can't  fuffer 
the  leaft  Spot.  Such  a  one  is  a  Prince,  in  whofe  Perfon 
his  Subjects  have  a  view  of  themfelves,  nor  is  any  thing- 
more  unpleafant  to  them,  than  to  fee  him  fuliied  with 
Vice.  Nero  was.  not  at  all  left  infamous  for  having 
many  Companions  in  his  Debaucheries;  however  ha 
thought  thereby  to  avoid  Scandal  (12). 

Nor  Ihould  Princes  imagine  themfelves  fecure  from 
a  ielf-conlcioufnefs  of  their  good  Actions;  for  when- 


(to)  Aimitm  bemthj  non  tarn  de  bonk  fruflibus,  quam  de  jn(1e  regnan» 
t'ibus  exijimandum.  Bcetius.  ( n  )  Qui  mos  vulgo  fortuita  ad  culpam 
trábente  s.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (li)  Ratufaue  dedeens  mtfiri,  ft' pines  fie* 
daj¡£t.  Tac.  14.  AOnfc 

ever 
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ever  the  People  can't  inform  themfelves  of  their  Ani- 
ons, they  begin  nicely  to  examine  them,  and  always 
put  the  worft  Interpretation  upon  them  ;  wherefore  'tis 
not  enough  for  them  to  do  well ,  but  neceffary,  arfo, 
that  the  means  they  ufe  have  no  appearance  of  Evil. 
And  how  will  that  Man  have  any  thing  fecret,  who 
can't  be  without  his  own  Grandeur,  and  a  Retinue  of 
Courtiers,  nor  do  any  thing  alone ¿  whole  Liberty 
draws  with  it  fo  many  Fetters  and  Golden  Chains, 
whofe  noife  every  one  hears?  This  was  fignified  in  tha 
Perfon  of  the  High-Prieft,  by  thofe  little  Bells  that 
hung  round  the  bottom  of  his  Garment,  leaft  he  Ihould 
forget  that  his  Steps  were  expofed  to  all  Mens  Ears  (13). 
All  the  Guards  both  within  and  without  a  Prince's  Pa- 
laccal  1  the  Courtiers  chat  attend  him  in  his  Chamber  or 
Clofet^are  fo  many  Spies  of  his  Words  and  A&ionspay., 
and  very  Thoughts,attentively  obferving  all  his  Geftures, 
and  the  Motions  of  his  Countenance ,  that  difcoverer 
of  the  Heart.  Thus,  according  to  the  Ffalmift's  Expref- 
iion,  Their  Eyes  look  unto  his  Hands  (14).  But  if  they  ob* 
ferve  any  failing  in  a  Prince,  though  they  pretend  to 
conceal  it,  yet  they  love  to  difcover  it,  either  to  gee 
the  Reputation  of  Perfons  difcreet,and  well  acquainted 
with  the  Government,  or  that  of  Zealots.  Here  they 
look  on  one  another,  and  no  one  daring  to  open  his 
Mouth,  they  f~sak  moit  by  their  Silence.  The  Se- 
cret boils  and  bubbles  within  them ,  agitated  by  the 
fervent  defire  they  have  of  revealing  it ,  till  at  laft  it 
overflows  (if).  Tongues  run  to  Ears.  This  Mari 
difclofes  it  to  that ,  having  firft  obliged  him  by  Oath 
to  Secrecy  f  that  in  the  fame  manner  to  another  ,•  fo 
that  while  no  body  knows ,  'tis  known  to  all.  Thus , 
as  'twere  in  a  moment  Calumny  pafles  from  the  Clofec 

("13)  And  he  compaffed  him  with  Pomegranates, and  with  golden 
Bells  round  about ,  that  there  might  be  a  found  ,  and  a  noife  made, 
that  might  be  heard  in  the  Temple.  EccL  45.  9.  (14)  Pfal.  122.  2. 
(15}  His  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a  burning  fire  ihut  up  in  my 
bones ,  and  I  was  weary  with  forbearing ,  and  I  could  not  ftay, 
let.  10.  0. 

H  *  to 
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to  the  Offices,  thence  to  the  Streets  and  Publick  Places. 
But  what  wonder  is  it,  if  this  happens  among  Dome- 
iticks ,  when  Princes  are  not  aflured ,  even ,  of  their 
own  faithfulnefs,  however  defirous  they  are  to  conceal 
their  Vices  and  Tyrannies ;  for  »their  own  Confidence 
accufes  them ;   as  it  happened  to  Tiberius ,  who  could 
not  forbear  difclofing  to  the  Senate  the  Miferies  which 
he  fuffered  from  his  Crimes  (16).    However,  Princes 
ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  ,  if  by  their  Induftry  and 
Diligence  they  feem  not  to  fatisfy  every  one;  for  that 
is  a  thing  impoffible,  nor  will  ever  Paffion,  Envy,  and 
the  fo  different  Judgment  of  the  Mob  concur  to  com- 
mend him ,  much  leis  can  this  our  frail  Nature  in  all 
things  ad  without  Fault  and  Error.    Is  any  one  more 
careful  and  follicitous  in  giving  Light  to  this  World , 
any  more  perfed  than  that  Eye  of  it ,   that  Prince  of 
Light,  the  Sun,  who  gives  Being,  Colour,  and  Beauty 
to  all  things  ?   Yet  notwithftanding  the  Splendor  of  his 
Rays ,    Curioñty  diícovers  therein  I  know  not  what 
Spots  and  Obfcurities.    This  care  of  the  Prince  to  re- 
gulate his  own  Life  and  A&ions,  ought  to  be  extended 
to  thofe  alfo  of  his  "Minifters ,  the  Reprefentatives  of 
him,  in  as  much  as  both  God  and  Men  hold  him  to  be 
no  left  obliged  to  do  the  one  than  the  other.Tis  not  the 
Moon's  defeat,  what  it  fuffers  in  an  Eclipfe,  but  that  of 
the  Earth/which  interpofes  its  Shadow  betwixt  it  and  the  • 
Mm,-  neverthelefs  every  one  imputes  it  to  the  Moon¿ 
and  this  Shadow  only  is  fufficient  to  darken  its  Rays, 
and  create  fo  much  prejudice  to  things  here  below. 
Prince's  Vices  we  only  attribute  to  his  depraved  Will ; 
bat  to  let  Crimes  in  his  Minifters  go  unpunilhed ,   is 
eüeemed  bafenefs  of  Mind.    The  vehemence  of  the 
Paffions  and  Áffe&ions  is  fome  excufe  for  our  particular 
faults,  but  to  indulge  them  in  others,  is  wholly  inexcu- 
fabie.     A  Vicious  Prince  may  have  Virtuous  Miniilers ; 
but  if  he  begin  to  connive  with  them,  both  he  and  they 


\¡     (i6~)  Qulppe  Tiberium  non  fortuna,  non  folitudine's  protege  bant ,   quirt. 
tormenta  penorif,  fuafque  ijfe  poena s  fat eretkr.  Tac.  r.  Arin. 
x  will- 
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will  be  bad.    Hence  it  fometimes  happens ,   that  an  ill 
Prince's  Government  may  be  good,  provided  he-take 
care  others  follow  not  his  Example :  For  that  Rigour 
fuffers  not  any  Action  to  be  mimick'd  out  of  Flattery, 
nor  lets  that  natural  Inclination  of  the  Will  prevail, 
by  which  every  one  loves  to  refemble  Princes  by  imi- 
tating their  A&ions.     Grant  fuch  a  Prince  bad  for  hirn- 
felf ,  he  will  be  good  for  the  State.    To  give  abfolute 
Liberty  to  Minifters  ,  is  wholly  to  abandon  the  Reins 
of  Government.     Wicked  Princes  are  as  difficult  to  be 
cured  as  tainted  Lungs ;  in  that  Remedies  can't  be  ap- 
plied to  them.     For  thefe  confift  in  hearing  and  feeing, 
both  which  they  are  equally  averfe  to ;  nay,  love  not 
that  others  ihould  hear  or  fee,-  at  leaft>their  Domefricks 
and  Miniirers,  who  rather  applaud  Princes  Vice:   don't 
fuffer  it;   but  as  the  Ancients  were  ufed  to  make  a 
great  noife  with  Brafs  and  Cymbals,   while  the  Moon 
was  in  Eclipfe  (17)  ¿    fo  they  make  it  their  bufineis 
with  Mufick ,  and  other  Divertifements ,  to  amuze  the 
Prince's  Mind,  chiefly  to  keep  his  Ears  continually  em- 
ployed, leafr  the  Peoples  Clamours,  or  the  Voice  of 
Truth ,  which  difcovers  Cheats,  ihould   reach  them : 
And  laftly,  that  the  Prince  being  plunged  in  the  feme 
Vices  with  themfelves^  there  may  be  none  to  Reprove 
and  Corred  them. 

0*0  IgUnr  arts  f:no>  tubarwn ,  cormumque  ccnancu  fifepere  ,  pone 
filendidior,  obfatriorvs  Utari  ant  mcerere.  Tac.  6.  Anr, 


II   }  E  M- 


10ft 


Volt 


EMBLEM    XIV. 


THERE'S  fcárce  any  one  Inftrument  can  by  its  (elf 
make  a  Work  of  Arc  entirely  perfe&.  What  the 
Hammer  can't ,  the  File  finifhes.  Yea  y  faults  of  the 
Loom  the  Shears  (the  Body  of  the  prefent  Emblem) 
correa  and  give  ah  additional  neatneis  and  beauty  to 
Cloath.  The  Cenfure  of  others  rectifies  our  Manners  ; 
they  would  be  full  of  Knots,  did  not  the  Tongue  clip 
them  off:  Thofe  whom  the  Law  its  felf  can't  Curb  or 
Reform,  oftentimes  fear  of  Blame  only  reftraih,that  be- 
ing the  Spur  of  Virtue,  and  Bridle  to  keep  it  in  the  right 
way.  Reproofs  upon  the  obedient  Ears  of  a  prudent 
Prince^  are  (as  Solomon  lays)  like  Ear-rings  of  Gold  ¿md 
glittering  Ttarls  (i),  wonderfully  Ornamental  and  great 


(0  Pror,  2$.  i». 
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Accompli  foments  to  him.  There's  no  more  mortal  Enemy 
to  Vice  than  Cenfure ,   it  has  far  more  Efficacy  than 
Exhortation  and  Inftruction  ,•  !for  Exhortation  propofes 
at  a  diftance  future  Fame  and  Glory  ,•  Cenfure  imme- 
diately accufes  what  is  Bafe  and  Diihonourable ,  and 
inflicts  prefent  Punifhment ,  by  divulging  the  Infamy. 
That  incites  us  to  do  well  j   this  not  to  do  ill,  and  the 
Mind  more  eafily  abitains  from  what  is  Ignominious , 
than  it  enterprises  a  thing  Difficult  and  Honourable- 
In  effect ,  'tis  with  reafon  Honour  is  reputed  to  confift 
in  the  Opinion  of  others,  that  we  may  dread  that  Opi- 
nion, and  feeing  our  Actions  depend  upon  each  Man's 
Judgment ,  make  it  our  bufinefs  to  fatisfy  all.    Thus, 
although  Murmur  be  bad  in  its  felf,  'tis  however  good 
for  the  State ;  in  that  there's  nothing  has  more  Power 
and  Influence  over  Magistrates  and  Princes.    What 
would  not  Power  dare,  did  not  Blame  refill  it  ?  What 
Crimes  would  not  that  fall  into ,  were  there  no  fuch 
thing  as  this?  There's  no  better  Counfellors  in  the 
World  than  Murmurs ,  for  they  proceed  from  experi- 
ence of  Evils.    Could  Princes  hear  them,  undoubtedly 
things  would  fucceed  better.     Satyrs  and  Libels  I  dare 
not  altogether  approve,  for  they  generally  either  exceed 
the  bounds  of  Truth,  or  give  rife  to  Scandals,  Tumults, 
and  Seditions  ,♦  however  poffibly  fome  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  therein ,  in  consideration  of  the  good  Ef- 
fects they  have.    Obtrectation  is  a  fign  of  Liberty  in  a 
Commonwealth,  for  in  that  which  Tyranny  opprefles, 
'tis  by  no  means  tolerated.    'Tis  a  happy  time  when 
you  have  liberty  to  think  what  you  pleaie,  and  fpeak 
what  you  think  (2).    }Twould  be  unjuft  in  him  that 
governs  to  delire  to  "put  a  Boor  upon  his  Subjects  Lips, 
and    forbid    them    to   complain    under  the  ¥oke  of 
their  Slavery.    Let  them  Murmur ,  let  them  Revile, 
while  they  let  us  Reign ,   laid  Pope  Sixtus  V.  to  thofe 
who  told  him  how  ill  Rome  fpoke  of  him.    Indeed,  not 

(1)  Raratetnporum  felicitate,  ubi  [entire  qu£  velii,  i$  qv&  fentiut 
dicere  licet*  Tac.  1,  Hiit. 
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í  ¿4      "*  Ohloquy  of  the  People  ¡bouU  loth    Vol.  t 
to  be  concerned  or  moved  at  all  by  Detra&ion  ,  were 
to  have  caft  off  all  Sentiments  of  Honour  ,•  than  which 
nothing  is  worfe  in  a  Prince,  for  he  then  makes  a  Pleafure 
of  Infemy  ,•  he  ought  therefore  fo  to  refent  them,  as 
thence  to  learn  fomething,  not  with  a  defign  of  Re- 
venge.   How  will  one  be  able  to  put  up  greater  things, 
who  can't  connive  at  fuch  inconiiderable  Trifles  (%)  ? 
'Twas  no  lefs  Virtue  in  the  C  -^at  Captain  t  to  fuffer 
the  Complaints  and  Clamours  of  his  Army  at  the  Ri- 
ver Garigliatio ,  than  undauntedly  to  withííand  fo  emi- 
nent a  Danger.    'Tis  impoííble  to  reprefi  this  Licenie 
and  Liberty  of  the  People.  Thofc  Princes  are  miftaken, 
who  think  by  their  prefers  Power  to  extinguiih  the 
Memory  of  the  following  Age,  or  imagine  their  Maje- 
fry  is  able  to  gild  bad  A&ions  (4).    Not  all  Nero's  Li- 
berality, nor  feigned  Piety  could  waih  away  his  Infa- 
my, for  having  fet  the  City  on  Fire  ($■)•    Flattery, 
'tis  true,  can  take  care  that  Slanders  come  not  to  the 
Prince's  Ears ,  but  can't  help  but  there  will  be  Slander- 
ers.   A^Prince,  who  forbids  his  A&ions  to  be  ipoke  of, 
renders  them  fufpe&ed,-   and  as  the  Commonalty  are 
apt  to  prefume  the  worft,  they  are  pub/ifhed  for  bad. 
Thofe  things  are  leaft  aggravated,  which  are  not  much 
valued.    Vitellws  forbad  any  one  to  mention  his  bad 
Anions  ,•  hence  many,  who,  if  they  had  been  at  liber- 
ty, would  have  faid  otherwife ,  meerly  becaufe  of  the 
Prohibition  ,  fpoke  more  to  his  difadvantage  (6).    A 
Prince  ought  to  pafs  over  Commendations  and  Inve- 
ctives, fo  as  not  to  be  tickled  with  them,  nor  by  thele 
deje&ed.    If  Praifes  pleafe  him,  and  he  give  ear  to 
them,  every  one  will  try  to  make  himfelf  Mailer  of 

( ■$)  Magnarttm  rerum  curas  non  diffimulaturos,  qui  animum  etiam  le- 
mffimti  adverterent.  Tac  13.  Ann.  f  Gonfalvo  ofCordoua.  (4)  J^«o 
tnagti  focordiam  eorum  irridere  libet,  qui  pr&fenti  potenña,  credunt  extin- 
guí poffe  etiam  fequetitis  dvi  memoriam.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  f  5J  A7o/i  ope 
humana^  non  largitiombus ,  aut  Veum  placamentis  dececiebat  infamia^  quin 
jujfum  incendium  crederetur.  Tac.  13.  Ann.  (6)  Probibiti  per  civitatem 
fermones,  ecque  plures,  ac  fi  liceret ,  vera  narraturi ,   quia  vetabwtur  , 
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his  Mind  by  Flattery ;  if  Murmurers  be  a  difturbance  to 
him,  he  will  decline  difficult  and  glorious  Enterprife?, 
and  become  íluggila  in  his  Government.  To  be  vain- 
ly puft  up  at  ones  Piaifes,  is  a  fign  of  a  Hender  Judg- 
ment ,•  to  be  offended  at  every  thing,  is  for  private 
Men.  To  connive  at  many  things  lb  the  part  of  Princes ; 
to  pardon  nothing,  that  of  Tyrants.  This,  thofe  Great 
Emperors,  TbeoJcfius,  Arcadius,  and  Honorius,  very  well 
knew  when  they  commanded  Rugiwus,  their  Captain  of 
the  Guards ,  not  prefently  to  puniih  the  Peoples  Cla- 
mours again  ft  them  ;  for,  faid  they,  if  they  proceed 
from  Inconftancy,  they  are  to  be  deípifed ;  Ji  from 
Madnefs  or  Folly,  to  be  pitied  •  if  from  Malice ,  and 
a  defign  to  injure  us,  to  be  pardoned  (?).  Once,  while 
the  Emperor  Charles  the  V.  w$s  at  Barcelona,  an  Ac- 
cufation  was  brought  him  in  Writing  again  ft  fome , 
who  had  traduced  his  A&ions,  in  order  to  confuí t  with 
him  about  the  Sentence  to  be  paffed  upon  them ;  but  he 
inraged  at  the  Perfon  who  prefented  it,  threw  the  Pa- 
per immediately  into  the  Fire  ,  by  which  he  then  acci- 
dentally flood  and  burnt  it.  It  belongs,  I  know,  to  a 
Prince  to  inform  himfelf  of  all  things ,  but  nicely  to 
examine  each  Word,  is  unworthy  a  generous  Breaft  (8). 
In  the  Roman  Republick,  Adions  only  were  puniihed  , 
not  Words  (9).  There's  a  wide  diftance  between  in- 
confiderately  fpeaking  and  malicioufly  a¿t.ing(io).  The 
Crown  would  be  too  Thorny,  did  the  leaft  thing  prick 
it  thus.  That  Injury,  which  the  Perfon  again  ft  whom 
it  was  deiigned,  don't  look  upon  as  fuch,  is  very  little, 
if  at  all  oifenfive.  3Tis  too  much  eailnsfs  in  the 
Prince,  and  a  ilgn  he  has  a  mean  Opinion  of  himfelfj 
to  be  moved  at  every  trifling  Report ;  and  'tis  an  ill 
Confcience  that  incites  Men  to  puniih  Detra&ers;  a 
Mind  pure  and  undefiled  defpifes  things  of  that  Nature. 

O)  Qjtoniam  fi  id  ex  levitate  procefjerit  contemr.endum  eji  j  fi  ex 
infanta,  miferatione  digmffimum,  fi  ab  injuria,  remittcndum.  L.  única  C.  ft 
quis  imi/trac.  Maled:c.  (3^  Omnia  fare  non  omnia  exequi.  Tac.  in  Vic. 
&%T-  (  9 )  Fatta  arguebanrur  ,  diña  impune  erant%  Tdc,  i.  Ann. 
(ioJ  Vana  a  ftélejlis,  $itta  a  male  fiáis  diffcrmt.  Tac.  3    Ann. 
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rio6  The  Olloquy  of  the  People  (hould  loth  Vol.  F. 
If  the  Afperfion  be  true,  the  Prince's  Amendment  muft 
wipe  it  ofFj  if  falfe,  it  will  of  its  felf  difappear.  For 
Contempt  makes  fuch  things  wear  oífj  Rcfentment  is 
a  feeming  acknowledgment  of  them  C11)-  The  Roman 
Senate  commanded  Cremnttufs  Annals  to  be  burnt  ¿ 
which  made  the  People  more  eager  anddefirous  to  read 
them.  'Twas  the  fame  with  the  Scurrilous  Pamphlets 
of  Fejentus ,  which  were  eagerly  fearch'd  for ,  and  fre- 
quently read,  while  not  to  be  had  without  danger,  but 
by  being  licenfed,  foon  forgot  (12).  Curioilty  fubmits 
to  no  Judges,  fears  no  Punilhment.  What  is  moft  for- 
bid, it  chiefly  engages.  The  very  Prohibition  inhances 
the  Value  of  Satyrical  Pieces ;  and  when  Men  of  Wit 
are  puniihed  ,  their  Authority  increafes  (13).  Nor 
have  thofé  Kings,  who  have  ufed  fuch  Rigour,  procu- 
red themfelves  any  thing  but  Difgrace ,  but  to  the  Au- 
thor's Honour  and  Efteem  (14).  Now,  as  'tis  much 
for  a  Prince's  advantage  to  know  what  111  others  fpeak 
of  him,  ib  it  is  not  a  little  prejudicial  to  be  too  ready 
to  hear  Defamers:  For  as  we  eafily  believe  what  is 
accufed  in  others  to  be  true ;  'tis  very  obvious  for  the 
Prince,  either  to  be  deceived ,  make  lome  unjuft  Refo- 
lution ,  or  err  in  giving  Judgment.  This  is  a  thing 
very  dangerous,  efpecially  in  Courts,  where  Envy,  and 
the  gaping  after  Preferment,  and  the  Favour  of  Princes, 
are  Whet-ftones  to  Defamation  ,•  and  Courtiers  are 
ufually  like  thofe  Locufts  in  the  Revelations ,  having 
Mens  Faces ,  but  Lions  Toeth \.  with  which  they  gnaw 
and  feed  on  Honour  as  Ears  ot  Corn  (1 5-).  The  Holy 
Spirit  compares  their  Tongues  to  a  iharp  Sword  (16); 
as  alfo  to  Arrows  that  privily  ftrike  the  Innocent  (17). 
David  deftroyed  -than  as  Enemies  (18).    No  Court, 


00  Namque  fpreta  exalefcunt^  ft  trajeare  agnita  videntwr.  Tac.  4. 
Ann.  Q 1 2)  Conquifites  left'ix  ato  fane  donee  cum  periculo  parabantur,  mix 
licentia  habendi  oblivionem  attulit.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (13)  Fmitis  ingeniit 
glifcit  Authtritas.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (14)  Meque  aliad  externi  Reges \  ant 
qui  eadem  fevitia  vfi  funt,  nifi  dedecus  fibu  atq«e  iUis  glmam  peperere. 
Tac.  4.  Ann.  (Á)  Rev.  9,  5,  (16)  Pfal,  55.  5.  (17J  Pfal.  10.  2. 
C18)  Pfal.  loo.  £  *  '      >   ' 
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where  they  are- tolerated ,  can  be  at  reft;  and  their 
Whiipers  will  give  the  Prince  no  lefs  trouble  than  Pub- 
lick  Affairs.  The  Remedy  is,  not  to  hear  them,  fetting 
two  Porters  at  the  Ears ,  Reafon  and  Judgment ,  that 
they  be  not  opened  without  confiderable  occaiion.  A 
Guard  is  no  lefs  neceffary  at  the  Ears,  than  the  Palace- 
Gates  ,•  and  yet  Princes  are  mighty  fallicitous  about 
thefe,  take  little  or  no  care  about  them.  He  that  gives 
ear  too  eafily  to  Detra&ers,  makes  them  audacious.  No 
one  traduces  others ,  but  before  one  who  loves  to  hear 
it.  It  would  do  well  alfo  to  bring  thefe  Bablers,  and 
the  Perfon  accufed ,  face  to  face ,  telling  him  what 
they  fay ,  that  for  the  future  they  may  be  afhamed  to 
be  the  Authors  of  Difcord.  This ,  if  I  miftake  nor,  is 
meant  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  ihefe  Words ,  Hedge  thy 
Ears  about  with  Thorns  (19):  That  he  that  fliould  put 
his  Mouth  to  them ,  to  tell  malicious  Stones ,  might 
there  find  his  Puniihment.  The  Prince  has  reafon  to  be 
jealous  of  one^who  dares  not  publickly  fpeak  what  he  is 
not  afraid  to  whifper  (20) ¿  and  although  this  care  may 
conceal  abundance  of  Truths  from  the  Prince,  which, 
indeed,  'tis  for  his  advantage,  there  being  many  Dome- 
ftick  things,  'twere  better  for  him  to  be  ignorant  of 
than  to  know,  and  the  beft  way  to  baniih  all  Defama- 
tion in  general,*  yet,  when  Accufations  ppoceed  not 
from  Malice,  but  a  kind  of  Zeal  to  ferve  the  Prince,  'tis 
by  all  means  requifite  to  hear,  and  well  examine  them, 
looking  on  them  as  Informations  abfolutely  neceffary, 
not  only  for  good  Government ,  but  his  own  Security 
alfo.  Hence  the  Emperor  Conftantine,  in  a  Law  for  diat 
purpofe,  ailigns  a  Reward  to  thofe  who  would  accufe 
his  Miniftersand  Domefticks  of  any  real  Crime  (21). 

(19)  Eccl.  27.  23.  Lat.  Verf.  (20)  Et  baoc  veitm  generalem  tibt 
•  ednftituas  regutam,  ut  omntm  qui  palam  veretur  dicer e,  fufp'ttum  hab»M, 
S.Bern.  U  4.  de  Conf.  ad  Eug.  c.  6.  (21)  *¡  ?"**  eft  cujufcunque  ¿cci 
crdinU,  dignitatif,  qui  fe  in  quemcunque  Judicumy  Cemttium,  Amicorum,  fa 
Palatinorum  meorum  aliqmd  veraeiier  fy  mamfelie  probare  poffe  confidir, 
quod  non  integre;  at qm  jujle  geffijfe  vide  at ur ,  intrépida*  ,  atq*e  fecutus 
audiat,  intet  pellet  me,  ipfe  audi  am  omnia,  ipfe  cognojcam,  i$  Ji  fuerit  com- 
probatkvtj  ipfe  me  vindica  bo.  L,  4.  C.  de  Accuf» 
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ie8  the  Olloquy  of  the  People  ftoould  hoth  Vol.  Í. 
This  is  abfolutely  neceffary,  that  the  Prince  may  know 
all  that  paffes  in  his  Paiace,at  his  Council-Board,  and  in 
the  Courts  of  judicature,  where  Fear  Hops  the  Mouth, 
and  the  Favours  of  the  Prince  conferred  by  his  Mi  lifters 
make  the  Perfons  gratified  dumb,  and  not  dare  to  difco- 
vcr  their  Faults,  as  if,  forfooth ,  this  were  to  acknow- 
ledge the  good  Office ,  and  to  ihew  their  Gratitude , 
which  is  rather  to  be  efteemed  Difloyalty  and  Treafon  : 
For  that  Obligation  they  lie  under  to  undeceive  their 
Prince ,  and  if  they  obferve  his  Minifters  to  be  faulty 
to  inform  him,  is  a  natural  Obligation  of  Fidelity,  and 
more  binding  than  any  other.  Tis  an  infinite  preju- 
dice for  a  Prince  to  diftribute  his  Favours  by  the  Hands 
of  his  Favourites ;  for  thefe  buy,  as  it  were,  others  at 
the  price  of  them,  who  are  affifting  to  the  negled  of 
their  Duty,  at  leaft  approve  and  defend  it;  and  thus  de- 
luding the  Prince ,  are  the  reafon  he  continues  his  Af- 
fection to  them.  The  Ancient  Republicks  very  fenfible 
how  conducive  Satyrs  were  to  reftrain  Vice  by  the  fear 
of  Infamy,  allowed  them  upon  Publick  Theatres ;  but 
theie  from  a  general  Cenfure  of  Mens  Morals  infen- 
iibly  degenerated  into  particular  Refle&ions,  not  with- 
out considerable  Injury  to  the  Honour  of  fome ;  hence 
proceeded  Factions,  and  from  them  popular  Infurre&i- 
ons :  For  as  the  Holy  Spirit  fays,  a  backbiting  Tongue 
difturbs  the  Peace,  and  is  the  Ruin  of  whole  Families 
and  Cities  (22).  So,  leaft  the  Correction  of  Manners 
ihould  depend  on  the  Malice  of  the  Tongue  or  Pen,, 
there  were  inftituted  Cenfors,  who  by  Publick  Authority 
took  cognizance  of  every  one's  Behaviour,  and  correct- 
ed their  Vices.  That  Office  was  in  thofe  times  of  great 
ufe,  and  continued  long  in  Vogue,  becaufe  its  JuriicH- 
dion  was  upheld  by  Modefty ;  however  in  ours  'tis 
impoffible  to  be  executed :  For  Pride  and  Libertinifm 
would  prefently  make  all  the  Oppofition  to  it  imagina- 
ble, as  they  now  refift  the  Magifiracy,  however  armed 

(ii)  Curfe  the  whifperer  ,   and  double  tongue d  -,    for  fuch  have 
deflroyed  many  that  were  at  Peace,  Ecclef,  28.  13. 
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with  the  beft  Laws  in  the  World  and  Publick  Autho- 
rity, and  confequently  Cenfors  would  be  ridiculous, 
not  without  great  danger  to  the  State ;  there  being  no- 
thing more  hurtful  ,  nothing  that  makes  Vice  more  ar- 
rogant and  iniulting,  than  for  fuch  Remedies  to  be  ap- 
plied to  it j  as  Delinquents  turn  into  Contempt  and 
Ridicule.  But  as  the  Office  of  Cenfor  was  introduced 
for  the  Reformation  of  Manners ,  fo  was  it  alfo  to 
Regifter  the  Goods  and  Eftates  of  every  Citizen ,  and 
to  take  the  number  of  them  ;  and  although  that  Cuftom 
prevailed  a  long  time ,  both  among  the  Greeks  and  La- 
tins, with  great  Advantage  to  the  Commonwealth,  yet 
at  this  day  'twould  be  very  odious  and  fubjeá  to 
vail  Inconveniencies ;  for  to  know  fo  accurately  the 
Number  and  Effects  of  Subje&s ,  is  of  no  ufe ,  but  to 
burthen  them  with  more  Taxes  and  Impofitions.  That 
numbring  of  the  People  of  Ifrael  under  King  David, 
God  puniihed  as  a  moil  heinous  Crime  (2;):  For  what 
is  fo  hard  and  inhuman,  as  by  publiihing  and  pro- 
claiming every  ones  Eftate  at  once,  to  difcover  the  ad- 
vantages of  Poverty,  and  expoíé  Riches  to  Envy,  Ava«¿ 
rice,  and  Rapine.  But  if  in  thofe  States,  the  Office  of 
Cenfor,  could  heretofore  be  executed  without  thefe 
Inconveniencies ;  5cwas  becaufe  its  being  newly  inffitu- 
ted  made  it  generally  received  and  approved,  or  eife 
becaufe  People  were  then  lefs  proud  and  aifuming,  lefs 
Rebels  to  Reafon,  than  in  thefe  our  Times  (¿4). 


(23)  2  Sam.  24.  10.  (24)  Qujd  enim  tarn  durum,  tamps  inhuma- 
tium  ejf  quam  pubücatione  fmpaque  return  familiarium  ,  &  pauper  tats* 
dategi  utiliratem,  &  itMdU  exponer c  divinas,  L.  2,  C,  quja.  &  qui:?. 
<|U4m.  pars. 
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EMBLEM    XV. 


HO W  I  «rift  I  could  read  oh  all  Princes  Break, 
the  Symbol  of  the  prefent  Emblem ,  and  that  as 
Balls  of  Fire  flying  in  the  Air  imitate  the  Splendor 
of  the  Stars,  and  mine  immediately  from  their  being 
thrown  out  of  the  Hand  >  till  they  turn  to  Allies  j  fo 
in  them  alfo  (for  the  Holy -Spirit  compares  them  to  a' 
bright  Fire(i))  would  continually  burn  the  defireof 
Fame  (2)  j  nor  ihould  they  much  care,  for  that  Flame's 
wanting  Matter  to  feed  on ,  or  that  what  burns  móft 
fiercely ,  is  withal  fóoneft  cóníümed.  For  though 
length  of  Life  be  the  common  defire  of  Man  and  Beaft, 
yet  have  thefe  no  other  end  than  meer  living,  but 
Man  of  living  uprightly.    'Tis  no  happinefs  to  live  but 


CO  Ecclcf.  50.  ?#    (2)  Fax  mentis  koneflt  ¿ma* 
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to  know  how  to  live,  nor  does  he  live  moft,  who  lives 
longeft,  but  who  lives  beít¿  for  Life  is  not  meafured 
by  time,  but  the  ufe  that's  made  on't.     He,  whofe  life 
like  a  Star  in  the  midft  of  a  Cloud,  or  like  the  Full 
Moon,  (hiñes  upon  others  with  Rays  of  Bounty  and 
Munificence  in  its   Seafon ,   does    undoubtedly  live 
long  (:?)*•  As  on  the  contrary,  he  who  lives  only  to 
himfelf,  though  he  lives  to  a  great  Age,  lives  but  little. 
The  Benefits  and  Improvements  which  Mow  from  ar 
Prince  upon  the  State,  number  the  Days  of  his  Life  (4), 
thofe  who  live  without  them,  Oblivion  deduces  from 
the  Sum  (y)-    TtMs  Vefpafian,  the  Emperor  ,  calling  to 
mind  once  at  Supper,  that  he  had  done  nothing  for 
any  one  that  Day,  pronounced  that  remarkable  and 
juftly  admired  Sentence,  Friend,  I  have  ¡oft  a  Day.  Ancf 
Jtis  reported  of  Peter ,  King  of  Portugal ,  that  he  was 
wont  to  fay,  That  he  defer  ves  not  to  be  a  King ,  who  does 
not  each  day  beftoiv  fióme  Favour  or  Bine  fit  upon  the  State. 
No  Man's  Life's  fo  ihort,  but  it  affords  time  enough  to 
execute  iome  glorious  Exploit.    A  brave  Spirit  in  one 
Moment  refolves,   and  in  few  more  executes  its  Refo- 
lutions.    What  matter's  it  if  he  falls  in  the  attempt,  if 
the  Memory  he  left  behind  raifes  him  to  Life  Eternal. 
It  only  can  be  called  Life  which  is  bounded  by  Fame, 
not  that  which  confifts  in  Body  and  Vital  Warmth , 
which  no  (boner  begins ,  but  begins  to  die  too.    Death' 
is  naturally  equal  to  all ,  but  is  diflinguiihed  by  the 
Glory  or  Oblivion  we  leave  to  Poiterity.     Who  dying 
makes  Renown  a  Subftitute  for  Life,  lives  flill.   Strange1 
force  of  Virtue,  which  even  againft  Nature,   makes' 
that  which  is  of  its  felf  fading  and  periihable ,  Immor- 
tally  glorious.     Tacitus  did    not    think  Agrícolas  Life 
ihort,  though  he  was  fnatch'd  away  in  the  prime  of  his 
Years :  for  his  Glory  prolong'd  his  Life  (6).     Let  no 

(3)  He  was  as  the  Morning  Srar  in  the  midft  of  a  Cloud ,  and  as 
the  Moon  at  the  Ful!.  Écdef.  5c  6.  (4)  Eeclef.  41,  16.  (5)  The 
number  of  years  is  hidden  to  opprdtorf.  Job  1  5.20.  (6  J  Quanqu-.vn 
medio  in  ffath  ir,teg'£  at  at  is  ere¡tns>  quantum  ad  g-  ri*m  hp°tfir,Hm  ¿vttm 
peregit.  lac,  in  Vic.  Agrie, 
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one  defpife  or  flight  Pofthumous  Fame,  for  in  as  much 
as  the  Mind  covets  it,  'tis  an  acknowledgement  that 
one  time  or  other  'tis  to  be  enjoyed  ;  but  they  are  in 
the  wrong,  who  think  it  fufficient,  if  they  leave  it  be- 
hind them  in  Statues ,  or  in  Pofterity  ,•  for  in  one  'tis 
fading  ,  in  t'other  'tis  none  of  theirs.  That  only  is 
their  own  which  fprings  from  Actions  ,  which  if  not 
extraordinary  Merit  no  Praife ;  for  Fame  is  the 
Daughter  of  Admiration.  To  be  Born,  only  to  make 
One  in  the  World,  is  for  the  Vulgar  Rout,*  'tis  for 
Princes  to  appear  perfpicuoufly  eminent  among  others. 
Others  fludy  what  they  think  their  own  Intereft,  but  the 
utmoft  and  only  aim  of  Princes  ihould  be  Glory  (7). 
Avarice,  and  defire  of  Riches,  fill  their  Breafts ;  but 
a  Prince  ihould  be  inflamed  by  an  Ambition  of 
Fame  (8). 

A  heavenly  Heat  Infpires  our  Trinceos  Veins,  Virg. 

A  generous  Spirit  knows  no  mean  •  'twill  be  either 
Cafar,  or  no  body;  either  a  ihining  Star,  or  a  dark 
Cinder  ,•  nor  will  this ,  if  honourably  extinguiihed, 
ihine  lefs  glorioufly  on  Obelisks,  than  t'other.  Nor, 
indeed,  is  that  Soul  truly  great,  which,  like  the  beft 
Gunpowder  fired ,  does  not  immediately  buril 
the  Body  that  includes  it.  The  Brean  is  too  narrow 
to  contain  a  brisk  and  a<5rive  Soul.  Garci  Sancho  y 
King  of  Navarre ,  going  to  ingage  the  Enemy,  trem- 
bled all  over,  yet  in  the  Fight  behaved  himfelf  bravely 
and  couragioufly.  His  Body  dreaded  that  great  Mul- 
titude of  Enemies ,  into  which  his  Courage  prepared 
to  carry  it.  Let  it  therefore  be  the  whole  Aim  of  a 
Prince  to  live  glorioufly,  that  he  may  be  a  Light  in  this 


(7)  Ceteris  mortalibus,  in  eo  flare  confuía,  quid  fibi  condúcete  putent, 
Principum  divetfam  ejfi  fortem,  qiiibus  precipua  rerum  ad  famam  din- 
genda.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (8)  Argentum  qnidem ,  &  pecunia  eft  commmir 
omnium  pojjejjio  ,  at  boneftum,  fa  ex  eo  taust  fa  gloria  Deo/itm  eft  ant 
eorum,  qui  a  airs  proximi  cenjemur*  Pol)biu5. 
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World  (9).  All  other  things  will  come  with  eafe,  but 
Fame  not  without  Aíííduity  and  Application  (  10 ). 
But  if  in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  he  lofes  his  Repu- 
tation, he  will  very  difficultly  recover  it  ,♦  for  what  the 
People  once  conceive  of  him ,  they  will  never  after- 
wards forget.  He,  who  fets  too  great  a  value  upon 
Life  ,  avoids  Toils  and  Dangers,  without  which  two, 
Honour  can  never  be  attained.  This  Tacitus  obferved 
in  King  Marabodo ,  who  quitting  his  Kingdom ,  lazily 
and  lhamefully  fpent  his  Days  in  Italy,  loilng  much  of 
his  Reputation  through  a  too  fond  deiire  of  Life  (1 1). 
Let  a  Prince  fo  flere  his  Courie ,  be  the  Sea  Calm  or 
Tempeftuous,  as  itill  to  keep  his  Eye  upon  that  ihining 
Beacon  of  Glory;  ever  and  anon  calling  to  mind  (that 
he  may  admit,  or  think  of  nothing  unworthy  himfelf  ) 
that  Hiftory  will  publiih  his  Fame ,  his  E::~!o:rs  and 
Glorious  Atchievements  to  all  Ages ,  and  to  all  Nati- 
ons. Princes  have  no  other  Superior  than  God ,  and 
Fame  •  they  alone  by  the  fear  of  Punifiiment  and  In- 
famy oblige  them  to  Aft  honourably  ¿  for  which  rea- 
fon  they  often  fear  Hiftorians  more  than  their  Enemies, 
and  are  more  aw'd  by  the  Pen  than  the  Sword.  King 
Balthafar ,  though  he  faw  only  the  Hand  and  Pen,  as 
yet  not  knowing  what  they  would  write ,  was  fo  dif- 
order'd ,  That  he  quaked  all  over ,  and  the  Joints  of  his 
Back  were  loosened  (12).  But  if  they  neither  regard 
God  nor  Glory  ,  nothing  Glorious  or  Honourable  can 
be  expelled.  For  who  e're  flights  Honour ,  defpifes 
Virtue.  A  generous  defire  of  Glory  avoids  the  b!e- 
miih  of  Vice  or  Injuftice.  Nor  is  there  a  more  Savage 
Brute  than  that  Prince,  who  is  neither  moved  by  re- 
morie  of  Confcience,  or  defire  of  Glory.  Nor  is  there, 
neverthelefs ,  no  danger  in  Glory ;  for  its  brightnefs 
often  dazles  Princes ,   and  leads  them  headlong  into 

(9)  Let  your  Light  to  fhine  before  Men,  tnar  they  mjy  fee  your 
good  Works,  Mattb.  5.  12.  (10)  Cstem  Principibus  ftatim  adtjfe  1 
unum  infatiabiliter  parandum  ,  projperam  fui  mmmam.  T¿c.  4.  Ann. 
(1 1)  Conftmútque,  multum  iinmutatH  chútate,  ob  nirniam  Vivendi  cupidi- 
nem.  Tac.  2.  Aun.     O2J  Daa.  5.  o\ 
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Ralhnels  and  Temerity.  That  which  feems  Honour- 
able and  Glorious  to  them,  is  Vanity  or  Folly,  fome- 
times  Pride  or  Envy ,  and  oftentimes  Ambition  and 
mere  Tyranny.  They  propofe  great  matters,  egg'd  on 
by  the  Flatteries  of  their  Miniflers,  who  fet  before 
them  many  things  under  the  appearance  of  Glory, 
concealing  in  the  mean  time  the  unjuft  and  inconveni- 
ent Means  by  which  they  are  to  be  attained ;  by  which 
being  feduced,  they  oftentimes  find  themfelves  deluded 
and  ruined. 

That  Glory  is  fafe  which  fprings  from  a  generous 
Spirit,  and  keeps  within  the  Bounds  of  Reafon  and  Pot 
fibility.  Since  therefore  Honour  and  Infamy  are  the 
ftrorigeft  Excitements  to  good  Actions,  and  that  both 
are  by  Hiilory  delivered  down  to  Pofterity ;  'twould 
be  convenient  by  Rewards  propofed  to  excite  Hiftori- 
ans  to  write ,  and  to  countenance  Typography ,  the 
true  Treafury  of  Glory,  where  the  Rewards  of  great 
Adions  are  depofited  to  future  Ages, 


EM. 


Vol.í, 


it? 
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^T  Í  S  an  old  faying  ,  Purple  is  to  he  judge  J  hy  Vurpte* 
A  by  which  the  Ancients  iignified,  that  things  were 
then  beft  diftinguiihed  ,  when  one  was  compared  with 
the  other ,  efpecially  if  they  were  fuch  as  could  not 
eafily  be  diftinguiib'd  by  themfelves.  Thus  Merchants 
do ,  who  compare  Colour  to  Colour ,  that  they  may 
{hew  each  other,  and  that  a  furer  Judgment  may  be 
given  of  both.  In  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus , 
there  was  a  Cloak  (a  Prefent  of  fome  King  from  Verfia) 
of  fuch  an  excellent  Grain,  that  the  Robes  of  the  Roman 
Ladies ,  nay ,  even  of  the  Emperor  Aurelian  himfelf , 
compared  with  it,  look'd  as  faint  as  Afhes.  If  your 
Royal  Highnefs,  when  raifed  to  the  Crown,  would  ex- 
mine  ,  and  know  the  true  worth  of  the  Royal  Purple ,: 
expofe  it  not  to  the  falfe  Light  of  Flatterers  and  fawning 

I  2,  Knaves  ¿ 
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Knaves,  for  that  will  never  ihew  you  its  true  Colour : 
Nor  rely  too  much  upon  felf-love,for  that  is  like  an  Eye, 
that  fees  all  things  but  its  felf.  'Twill  be  therefore  ne- 
ceffary,  that  as  Eyes  are  known  by  their  own  Species , 
like  Forms  represented  in  a  Glalsj  fo  your  Highnefs 
would  compare  the  Luftre  of  your  Diadem  to  that  of 
your  Glorious  PredeceíTors,  feríouíly  reflecting  if  any 
Virtues  fliine  more  bright  in  theirs  than  yours,  by  view- 
ing your  felf  in  them  as  in  a  Glafs  ( i ).  Let  your 
Highnefs ,  I  fay ,  compare  your  own  Actions  to  thofe 
of  your  Anceftors,  and  you  will  eafily  fee  the  difference 
between  yours  and  theirs,  that  you  may  either  give  a 
true  Colour  to  their  Actions ,  or  rejoyce  in  the  Worth 
of  your  own,  if  in  any  thing  you  happen  to  have 
out-done  your  Predeceflbrs.  Let  your  Royal  Highnefs 
therefore  pleafe  to  conllder ,  whether  you  Equal  your 
Father  in  Courage,  your  Grandfather  in  Piety,*  Philip 
the  Second,  in  Prudence  ,*  Charles  the  Fifth,  in  Great- 
nefs  of  Spirit ;  Philip  the  Firft,  in  Affability  ,•  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick,  in  Policy  ¿  in  Liberality,  that  Alphonfo, 
who  was  Nick-named  from  his  broken  Hands ;  in  Ju- 
itice,  King  Jlphonfo  the  Eleventh,-  and  laitly,  King 
Ferdinand  the  Holy,  in  Religion :  And  that  moreover, 
your  Highnefs  would  be  ftir'd  up  by  a  generous  Emu- 
lation ,  to  a  glorious  Defire  of  imitating  theic  Great 
Men.  Quint  us  Maximus  and  Fublius  Scifio ,  were  ufed 
to  fay,  that  when  e're  they  beheld  the  Images  of  their 
Anceftors,  their  Souls  were  fired  and  excited  on  to 
Virtue :  Not  that  they  were  moved  by  the  meer  Wax 
or  Stone,  but  that  comparing  their  own  Actions  to 
thofe  of  others ,  they  could  not  reft  till  they  equall'd 
them  in  Glory  and  RenoWh.  Elogies  infcribed  on 
Tombs,  fpeak  not  to  the  Dead,  but  to  the  Living : 
They  are  certain  Summaries,  which  for  Memory's  fake, 
the  Virtue  of  the  Predeceflbr  leaves  to  the  SucceiTor. 
Mattathias  faid ,  That  by  calling  to  mind  the  Actions 


(r )  Tanquam  in  fpeculo  ornare  ,  &  comiarare  vitam  tuam  ad  alienas 
vlmtes,  Plutarch. 

of 
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of  their  Anceftors,  his  Sons  ihould  acquire  prefent  Glo- 
ry and  eternal  Renown  (2).  For  which  Caufe  alio, 
the  High  Priefts ,  who  were  Princes  of  the  People , 
wore  upon  their  Breaits  the  Virtues  of  the  Twelve  Pa- 
triarchs ,  their  Predeceifors ,  engraven  upon  as  many 
Stones  (2).  In  effed,  it  becomes  a  Prince  to  vie  with 
his  Anceftors  in  Glory,  not  with  his  Inferiors ,  for  'tis 
no  praife  to  excel  them ,  and  to  be  out-done  by  them, 
the  greateft  Scandal,  The  Emperor  Tiberius  obierved 
as  Law,  all  the  Sayings  and  Exploits  of  Auguflus  (  4  ). 
Moreover,  let  your  Highnefs  compare  the  Purple  you 
wear  at  prefent ,  to  that  you  wore  formerly  •  for  we 
are  oftentimes  defirous  to  forget  what  we  have  been, 
for  fear  of  upbraiding  our  felves  with  what  we  are. 
Lei  your  Highneis  confider,  whether  you  are  grown 
better  or  worfe ,  for  we  find  it  often  happens ,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  their  Reigns ,  Princes  minds  are  glo- 
rioufly  bent  upon  the  Execution  of  their  Office,  in 
which  afterwards  they  grow  more  remifs,  Almoir  all 
begin  their  Reigns  with  Great  and  Glorious  Spirits; 
but  at  laft  by  degrees,  either  they  link  under  the  Weight 
of  Affairs,  or  grow  Effeminate  by  Luxury  and  Eafe, 
with  which  they  eafily  fuffer  f hemfelves  to  be  taken , 
forgetting  they  are  obliged  to  keep  and  preferve  their 
once  gotten  Glory.  This  very  thing  Tacitus  remarks 
in  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  that  at  laft,  after  a  long  Ex- 
perience in  Affairs ,  he  was  altered  and  ruined  by  ¿he 
mere  force  of  Government  (5).  A  long  Reign  creates 
Pride,  and  Pride  the  hatred  of  the  People ;  as  the  fame 
Author  obferves  in  King  Vannius  (  6  ),     Many  begin 


(2)  Call  to  remembrance  what  Afts  our  Fathers  did  in  their 
time,  fo  (hall  ye  receive  great  Honour,  andan  everlafling  Name, 
1  Mace.  2.  52.  (■})  And  in  the  four  Rows  of  Stones,  was  the  Glory 
of  the  Fathers  graven  ,  Ififd,  8.  24.  £4)  jpj</  omnia  fulla  difiaqu^ 
e)us  vice  legis  obfervem.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (j)  An  cum  Tiberius  prjt  tantean 
rerum  experienttam  vi  domina'ioms  convulfus^  &  mutates  Jit.  Tac.  5.  Ann. 
f6)  Prima  Imperii  a^ate  clarus  acceptufque  populunbu.t  \  mox  dmmnita- 
tem  y  in  fuperbiam  mutant ,  iy  odio  accolarum  fuml  dcmajlias  i'lfcwdiks 
circumvzntis*  Tac.  12.  Ann. 


I  3  their 
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their  Reigns  with  extraordinary  Modefty  and  Jufiice, 
but  few  continue  íb¿  becauíé  their  Minifters  are  Flatr- 
terers,  by  whom  they  are  taught  to  A&  boldly  and  un- 
juftly.  As  it  happened  to  Vefpafian,  who  in  the  beginning 
of  his  Reign  was  not  ib  much  bent  upon  Injuftice,  un- 
til by  the  Indulgence  of  Fortune  and  Advice  of  Evil 
Counfellors,  he  learnt  it  (7). 

Let  your  Highneis  compare  not  only  your  own  Vin- 
tues  and  Actions,  but  thole  of  your  Anceftors  with  one 
another ,  by  confronting  the  Purple  of  fome  'ftain'd 
with  Vices ,  to  that  of  others  gloify  and  ihining  with 
great  and  noble  Anions:  For  Examples  never  move  us 
more  than  when  they  are  confronted  one  with  another. 
Let  your  Highneis  compare  the  Royal  Robe  of  King 
t  Herwemgildus,  with  that  oí  Peter  the  Second,  King  of 
An  agon  $  one  glittering  with  Stars,  and  died  with  Blood, 
which  he  had  glorioufly  fpilt  in  the  War  againft  Leuvi- 

fildus,  his  Father,  who  was  infecled  with  the  Arrian 
lerefy  ,•  the  other  trampled  under  the  Feet  of  Horles 
in  a  Battle  at  Girone ,  when  he  brought  Succours  to  the 
Albigenfians  in  France. 

Let  your  Highneis  caft  your  Eyes  back  upon  paft 
Ages,  and  you  will  find  Spain  ruined  by  the  licentious 
Lives  of  the  Kings,  Witiza  and  Roderick ,  but  recovered 
again  by  the  Piety  and  Courage  of  Pelagius.  You'll  fee 
Teter  depofed,  and  killed  for  his  Cruelty  ,•  and  his  Bro- 
ther, Henry  the  Second,  advanced  to  the  Crown  for  his 
ungular  Mildnefs.  You'll  fee  the  Glorious  infant,  Fer- 
dinand, bleffed  by  Heaven  with  many  Kingdoms,  for 
that  he  would  not  accept  of  that  of  his  Grandfon , 
King  John  the  Second ,  although  there  were  thofe  who 
freely  offered  it  him :  On  t'other  fide,  the  Infant  Sancho 
accufed  by  his  own  Father  of  Difobedience  and  Ingra- 
tude ,  before  Pope  Martin  the  Fourth ,  for  that  he 
would  have  ufurped  the  Throne  in  his  life- time.    This 

(7)  Ipf°  Vefpafiano ,  inter  initia  Imperii  ad  obtiner.das  iniquitates  baud 
perinde  objfinato -7  donee,  indulgent] a  fortuna,  (fir  praxU  Magiftrisy  didicit, 
aufufaue  eft.  Tac.  2.  Hift.    f  Marian.  Hill  Hifp. 

Companion 
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Companion  your  Highnefs  may  follow  as  a  fure  Guide 
in  the  Management  of  your  Affairs  ,•  for,  though  by 
Difcourfe  and  Converfation  you  may  know  the  Luitre 
and  Brightnefs  of  Heroick  Exploits,  as  alfo  the  Bafenefs 
and  Infamy  of  111  Actions ;  yet  all  thefe  move  us  not 
fo  much,  coniidered  in  themfelves,  as  in  thofe  Perfons, 
whom  they  have  made  Glorious  in  the  World  ,  or  De- 
fpicable. 


EMBLEM    XVH 


A  Tree  bedeck'd  with  Trophies,  is  ftiil  a  Trunk  as 
afore,»  thofe  which  were  an  Honour  to  others, 
are  but  a  burthen  to  it.  So  truly,  the  glorious  Exploits 
of  Anceftors  are  but  a  Shame  and  Diigrace  to  the  Suc- 
ceifor,  unlefs  he  imitates  the  fame.    Nor  does  he  inhe- 

I  4  rit 
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fit  their  Glory,  but  their  A&ions  only,  by  an  Imita- 
tion of  which  he  will  obtain  the  other,  juft  as  light  is 
refle&ed  from  a  Diamond  ,  becaufe  it  finds  fubftance, 
but  quickly  pierces  Glafs  which  is  thin  and  tranfparent ; 
íb  if  the  SucceiTor  be  Stout  and  Brave ,  the  Glory  of 
his  Predeceffors  adds  yet  a  greater  Luftre  and  Brightnefi 
to  him ;  but  if  like  thin  and  paultry  Glafs ,  he  can't 
wkhftand  the  Luftre,  it  ferves  only  to  difcover  his  vile 
and  abject  Soul.  The  Actions  of  Anceftors,  which 
are  only  Examples  to  others,  are  Laws  to  the  Succet 
for,  for  the  whole  Efteem  and  Prerogative  of  Nobility 
is  grounded  upon  this  Suppciition,  that  the  Defcendants 
will  imitate  the  Actions  of  their  Forefathers.  He,  who 
vainly  boafts  of  thefe  without  imitating  them ,  only 
ihews  the  difference  between  himfelf  and  them.  No 
one  is  to  be  blamed  for  not  equalizing  the  Actions  of 
them  to  whom  he  bears  no  relation.  For  this  Reafbn, 
the  Nobility  of  Rome  were  wont  to  place  before  their 
Doors  the  Statues  of  the  Uluftrious  Men  of  their  Fami- 
lies, that  they  might  ihew  to  Pofterity  what  Obligation 
they  lie  under.  Bodifiaus  the  Fourth,  King  of  Toland9 
always  wore  his  Father's  Picture  in  Gold  about  his 
Neck  ,•  and  whenever  any  Affair  of  great  conléquence 
was  to  be  determined ,  he  put  it  to  his  Mouth ,  and 
killing  on't ,  with  Veneration  us'd  to  fay,  God  grant  I 
way  never  do  any  thing  unworthy  your  Royal  Name.  How 
niany  fuch  Medals  of  your  Heroick  Anceftors  might 
your  Highnefs  find  ?  Which  would  never  permit  you  to 
ad:  any  thing  beneath  their  Royal  Blood  ,♦  nay,  would 
rather  encourage  and  excite  you  to  out-do  them  in  glo- 
rious Exploits  ?  Now ,  if  this  Emulation  of  Anceftors 
enríame  the  Minds  of  the  Nobility ,  they  certainly  de- 
ferve  the  principal  Employments  in  the  State.  For  as 
'tis  likely  thofe  fliould  be  belt,  who  proceed  from  the 
'beft(i);  as  alfo  Preemption  and  Experience  teach, 
for  Eagles  hatch  Eagles ,  and  Lions  beget  Lions.  And 
oft-times  felf-worth  and  fear  of  Infamy  ftirs  up  noble 
■■ ,      u.  . 

(j.)  Parefi  menores  ejfe  eos  qui  ex  melioribus,  Arift. 

Thoughts 
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Thoughts  in  the  mind.  Yet,  I  grant  that  this  Rule  holds 
not  always  good,  either  becaufe  Nature  can't  do  what 
{he  would  (2),  or  becaufe  of  ill  Education  and  Effemi- 
nacy ;  or  becaufe  Mens  Souls  themfeives  are  not  equal- 
ly noble  and  generous,  but  aft  differently  according  to 
the  Affection  of  the  Body,  in  which  they  are  as  'twere 
drowned.  There  are  fome  too,  who  feem  only  to  in- 
herit the  Trophies  and  Glory  of  their  Anceftors ,  with- 
out their  Virtues,  and  are  in  all  things  wholly  different 
from  them.  Of  this  we  have  an  Example  in  the  Eagles 
themfeives ,  who  altho5  they  commonly  breed  Eagles  ,• 
yet  there  are  fome,  who  think  that  Oirriches  are  a  cer- 
tain Species  of  them  ,  tho'  wholly  degenerate,  having 
neither  the  generoiity  ,  ftrength  ,  nor  fwiftnefs  of  an 
Eagle  ,•  this  fine  Bird  being  transformed  into  a  loath- 
fome  dull  Animal.  JTis  fcarce  credible  how  prejudicial 
'tis  to  the  Publick  Good ,  without  any  difcretion  or 
regard  to  Merit ,  to  el  eft  only  the  Nobility  into  Pub- 
lick  Offices ,  as  though  the  Experience  and  Virtue  of 
Anceftors  ran  in  the  Blood  to  Pofterity.  Induftry  will 
languiih,  Virtue  will  grow  fiuggifh  and  lazy,  if  only 
grounded  upon  Nobility,  which  will  look  upon  Re- 
wards as  its  juft  due  ,•  nor  will  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
or  the  fear  of  loiing  them ,  be  a  means  to  make  them 
aft  honourably :  Which  very  Argument  Tihtrm  uied 
to  the  Senate  to  perfwade  them  not  to  ailift  the  Family 
of  M.  Hortalus,  which  tho*  very  Ancient,  was  fallen  to 
Poverty  (5).  In  time  of  Peace,  indeed,  Men  of  Great 
and  Noble  Families  may  be  well  preferred  to  Piaces  of 
the  greateft  Authority,  in  which  the  Splendor  and  Re- 
putation of  the  Family  is  of  great  advantage.  In  Mili- 
tary Offices  the  cafe  is  altered,  for  chefe  require  aftivity 
and  ftrength  both  of  Mind  and  Body:  Bix  if  thcfe  are 
found  in  the  Nobility,   though  not  in  altogether  io 

(l)  Nam  ut  ex  homine  hominem,  ex  beüuii  hellu/t;nt  fie  ex  bonis  famum 
generari  putant  >  at  hoc  qu'dem  natura  fspc  efjicere  vult,  mn  tamen  potefc, 
ArifK  J.  Pol.  c  4.  (3)  Largue  feet  alfaqui  mdijtria,  intewdetur  joc^du, 
fi  mtUus  ex  fe  metuf ,  ant  fres,  ij  fecuri  omnes  aliena  J'ubjidU  txfeft** 
bant>  fibi  tgnavi,  nobis  graces.  Tac.  2.  Ann. 
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great  Perfection  as  in  others ,  the  Merits  of  their  Ance- 
ftors,  or  the  common  Efteem  and  Reiped  of  Men  will 
eafily  compenfate  for  the  reft  ,  yet  can  they  by  no 
means  fupply  an  intire  defed.  For  this  realbn  Tacitus 
defervedly  ridiculed  the  Eledion  of  Vitellius  ,  when  he 
was  fent  to  Command  the  Legions  of  Lower  Germany ; 
not  confidering  his  Incapacity  for  fuch  an  Office ,  it 
feem'd  enough  that  he  was  the  Son  of  Vitellius,  who  had 
been  for  three  times  Confuí  (4).  Tiberius  aded  not  fo 
in  the  beginning  of  his  Reign  ,  he  conferr'd  Honours 
refpeding  both  the  Nobility  of  the  Family,  the  Excel* 
lency  of  the  Perfon  in  the  Art  of  War ;  as  alfo  his 
worth  in  time  of  Peace,  that  it  might  appear  he  did 
not  without  Reaibn  prefer  one  before  another  (5).  I 
grant  that  the  Efteem  and  Authority  of  Nobility  may 
do  much  in  War  •  but  'tis  not  that ,  but  Bravery  and 
Induftry  that  routs  the  Enemy.  The  Germans  formerly 
chofe  their  Kings  for  their  Nobility,  but  their  Generals 
for  their  Valour  (6).  Then  Arms  fiourifh  when  Valour 
and  Virtue  are  in  efteem ,  and  in  poffeilion  of  the, 
greateft  Polls  in  the  Army  ¿  in  which  they  may  either 
acquire  Nobility ,  or  enlarge  and  illuftrate  that  which 
they  have  already.  The  hope  of  this  furniiht  paft  Ages 
with  brave  Heroick  Generals  ,•  but  where  this  is  want- 
ing, Art  Military  is  negleded  and  flighted  ;  for  nothing 
but  the  Honour  of  Preferment  in  the  Army  can  recom- 
pence  the  Inconveniences  and  Perils  of  War.  Nor  is  it 
true  as  fome  fuppofe,  that  the  greateft  Refped  and 
Obedience  is  paid  to  thofe  of  the  nobleft  Families ;  for 
if  they  are  not  qualified  with  thefe  two  great  Qualities, 
Condud  and  Valour,  all  the  deference  paid  to  their 
Blood  will  be  only  meer  Ceremony  ,  not  real  Refped. 
The  Heart  values  and  admires  only  fuch  a  Virtue  and 
Greatnefs  of  Soul,  as  is  the  Maker  of  its  own  Fortune. 

(4)  Cenforis  Vitettii  ac  ter  Confito  filias  ,  id  fans  údebatur.  Tac.  I. 
\hft.  £<>}  Mandabatquc  honores,  nobilitatem  major um9  claiitudinem  mi- 
li tU  ,  illuftrts  domi  artes ,  jpeftando  ,  ut  fatií  confiar et ,  non  alios  potior es 
fuijfe.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (6)  Reges  ex  nobilitate,  Dnces  ex  virtute  fumunt. 
Tac,  de  mor.  Germ, 

Columbas 
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Columbus  gave  Laws  to  the  Ocean  ¿  and  Herman  Cortea 
to  the  New  World  ;  thefe,  though  they  did  not  fpring 
from  Illuftrious  Families,  yet  did  they  procure  a  Nobi- 
lity for  their  Poiterity,  equal  to  thofe  of  the  greateit 
Rank.  The  moil:  noted  Rivers  take  their  rife  and  begin* 
ning  from  the  fmalleft  Rivolets,  and  a  little  after  take 
their  Name  and  Glory  from  the  Channel.  In  War , 
where  Courage  and  Bravery  are  moft  eireem'd  ,  'twill 
be  expedient  to  promote  thofe  to  the  higheft  Honours 
who  have  merited  it  by  noble  Exploits,  though  they  are 
perhaps  but  of  mean  Extraction  ;  yet,  in  time  of  Peace, 
'twill  be  very  dangerous  for  a  Prince  to  commit  the 
Government  to  mean  and  worthlefs  Perfons ;  'twill 
immediately  incenfe  the  Noble  and  Brave  againft  him 
for  flighting  and  miítruíting  their  Integrity  (7).  Which 
then  chiefly  happens,  when  the  Subject  is  not  endowed 
with  good  Natural  Parts,  not  when  he  is  cried  up  and 
admired  by  all,  the  obfcurity  of  Birth  being  fuflaciently 
brightned  by  the  excellent  Endowments  of  Mind.  We 
fee  many,  who  feem  to  be  born  of  them fel ves,  as  Tibe- 
rius ufed  to  fay  of  Curtius  Rufus  (8).  To  fuch  as  thefe 
Ciaudsans  Praife  of  a  good  choice  of  Miniileis  is  well 
adapted. 

Mirk  ,    vot  Birth  ,    he  does  prefer  f  > 
Nor  cares  he  whence ,   but  what  they  are. 

But  if  the  Nobility  be  corrupted  by  Eafe  and  Luxury, 
'twere  advifeable  to  reform  it  by  Rewards  and  Exer- 
cife,  rather  than  to  inftitute  an  entire  new  fet.  Silver 
and  Gold  are  eafily  purified  and  clean'd ,  but  to  make 
Gold  out  of  Silver,  is  a  vaft  labour  beyond  the  Art  of 
Chymiitry  to  perform.  Htnry  the  Fourth  ,  was  there- 
fore  very  ill  advifed  by  fome  to  ruin  all  the  Grandees 
of  his  Kingdom,  and  to  promote  thofe  of  mean  Fortune. 

(7)  Si  Rernp.  gnaris,  &  non  magn't  prerii  hnnlnibw  committas,  ftatin 
4j  mb'd'utm  ac  flrenuorum  tram  in  te  provocaba  ob  centemptam  e'rum p.dcmy 
&  waximu  in  rebus  damna  patiens.  Don.  Caffio.  (  8  )  Videntur  m:bi 
ex  fe  nati%  Tic.  1 1.  Ann.    t  Claud. 

Though 
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Though  the  Licentioufneis  and  Difobedience  of  the 
Nobility  may  fometimes  require  that  it  be  a  little  hum-' 
bled ;  for  too  much  Greatnefs  begets  Pride ,  and  an 
Averfion  to  Subjection  and  Obedience  (9).  The  weak- 
eft  always  feek  Juftice  and  Equity,  but  the  ftronger 
trouble  not  themfelves  with  it  (io)¿  and  the  People 
are  generally  more  quiet,  when  there  are  no  Great  Ones 
to  protect  them,  and  to  foment  their  Innovations  (n). 
For  this  reafon ,  the  Laws  of  Cafiile  don't  allow  two 
Great  and  Noble  Families  to  incorporate ,  that  fo  the 
Eftate  might  be  more  divided ,  and  that  it  might  not 
create  Jealoufy  and  Envy  among  others  (r 2).  There 
are  ways  under  the  pretext  of  Honour  and  Favour  to 
remedy  excefs  of  Riches,  in  giving  opportunity  of  em- 
ploying it  to  the  Service  of  the  Prince  and  People.  But 
Prodigality  and  Luxury  are  now  grown  to  that  height, 
that  there  is  no  occafion  for  fuch  means  •  for  all  the 
Nobility  are  fo  much  ftraltned  by  Debts,  and  neceflary 
Expences ,  that  they  want  means  to  execute  fuch 
Thoughts,  or  to  attempt  Innovation.  While  they  would 
be  great  beyond  what  they  can,  they  become  even  lefi 
than  what  they  are.  'Tis  certain,  that  the  nobleft  and 
moil  renowned  Families  are  ruined  by  a  defire  of 
Grandure  and  Magnificence  (13).  But  as  too  much 
Riches  are  dangerous,  fo  alfo  is  extream  Poverty.  For 
when  any  of  thefe  Great  Ones  have  fquandred  away 
their  Eftates,  they  prefently  fet  up  for  Innovation  (14). 


(9)  Et  revocante  Nobilitate,  cui  in  pace  durius  fervitium  eft*  Tac.  11. 
Ann.  (10)  Nam  Imbecilliores  femper  equum¿&  juflum  qu&runty  potentio- 
ribus  autem  id  nihil  cura,  Arift.  Pol.  6.C.I.  (1 1)  Nihil  aufuram  pie- 
bem  prmcipibut  amotU.  Tac.  i.Ann.  jfn}  Commsdum  eft  etiam ,  ut 
kareditates  non  donatione ,  fed  jure  agnationis  tradantur,  utque  ad  eundem 
una,  non  pltires  h&reditates  perveniant.  Arift.  Pol.  5.  c.  8.  (13)  Dites 
olim  familia  nobiliitmt  ant  claritudine  mfrgnes,  fludio  Alagnificentu  prola- 
bebantur.  Tac.  %.  Ann.  (14 )  Sed  cum  ex  Primaria  aliqui  bona  diflipa- 
runty  hi  res  novas  moliuntur.  Arift.  Pol.  6.  c.  12. 
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EMBLEM    XVIII. 


VIRTUE  has  given  Empire  to  many,  Vice  to 
few.  In  thefe  the  Scepter  was  a  violent  and  dan- 
gerous Usurpation,  in  thofe  a  juft  Title  and  lafting  Suc- 
ceffion.  Virtue  by  a  certain  occult  and  fecret  Force, 
does  as  'twere  compel  Men  to  love  and  admire  it. 
The  Elements  obey  the  Heavens  for  the  Perfection  and 
Excellency  of  them ;  fo  Men  too  think  none  worthy 
the  Sovereign  Power  ,  but  thofe  of  Sovereign  Juftice 
and  Virtue.  For  which  caufe ,  Cyrus  thought  no  one 
was  fit  to  govern ,  but  he  who  was  better  than  thofe 
he  governed  (i).  Subjects  pay  more  Reverence  to  a 
Prince,  in  whom  they  difcern  more  than  ordinary  En- 


(i)  Non  ccnfcbat  convenir e  cuiquam  ¡mperhm  qni  non  melior  ejjct  iis 
qxibus  imperaret,  Xenoph.lib.  8. 

dowments 
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dowments  of  Mind  ;  the  greater  they  are ,  the  greater 
is  their  Refpe&  and  Efteem,,  for  all  believe  that  to  fuch 
a  Prince,  God  is  more  propitious  and  ready  to  affift 
him  in  all  things,  and  to  dired:  his  Government.  'Tis 
this  alone  mzdQ.Jojhuas  Name  celebrated  all  the  World 
over  ( 2  ).  All  the  A&ions  and  Counfels  of  a  good 
Prince  the  People  receive  with  Joy,  and  through  a  cer- 
tain zealous  Confidence  promiie  themfelves  Succeis 
from  them;  but  if  it  fall  out  otherwile,  they  perfuade 
themfelves  that  for  fome  fupernatural  and  unknown 
Reafons  'tis  convenient  it  Jliould  be  fo.  For  the  fame 
caufe  among  fome  Nations ,  the  High  Priefts  were 
Kings  (3),  that  the  People  receiving  Holy  Ceremonies 
and  Divine  Worlhip  from  them ,  might  acknowledge 
in  them  a  certain  more  fublime  Nature ,  more  allied 
and  familiar  to  God  himfelf ,  which  as  a  Mediatrix 
they  might  make  ufe  of  in  their  Prayers ,  and  againft 
which  they  durft  not  attempt  any  thing  (4).  The 
Crown  upon  Aaron's  Mitre  attra&ed  the  Eyes  and  De- 
lires of  all  (5-). 

Jacob  worihipped  Jofepb's  Scepter  ,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  a  Stork  ,  the  Emblem  of  Piety  and  Reli- 
gion (6). 

Let  none  imagine  that  the  time  is  loft, which  a  Prince 
employs  in  the  Exercife  of  Goodnefs  and  Virtue ;  nay, 
God  does  then  chiefly  difpofe  and  dired  the  Events  of 
things.  Ferdinand  Antoline  was  at  his  Devotions,  while/ 
Count  Garcías  Fernandez,  fought  the  Moors  at  the  Ri- 
ver Duero ,  and  an  Angel  in  his  likeneis  fupplied  his 
place  in  the  Fight,  by  which  he  not  only  efcaped  the 


(2)  So  the  Lord  was  with  Joflwa^nd  his  fame  was  noifed  through- 
out all  the  Country,  Jofl),  6.  27.  (3  J  Rex  enim  Dux  erat  in  bello, 
<&  Judex,  &  in  its  qu£  ad  cultum  Deorum  pertinerent,  fummam  poteftatem 
habebat.  Auft.  PoJ.  3.  13.  (4J  Aiinufque  infidiantur  iu ,  qui  Deos 
auxiliar et  babent.  Ariit.  Volit.  (  5  )  He  fet  a  Crown  of  Gold  upon 
the  Mitre,  wherein  was  engraved  HoJineft,  an  ornament  of  Honour, 
a  fafcty- work, the  deflres  of  the  Eyes  goodly  and  beautiful. £^.45. 12. 
(¿)  And  he  worihipped  leaning  upon  the  top  of  his  Staff.  Vid.  Lat. 
Verf.  Et  adoravif  faftjgwm  yirga  ejHf.  Heb.  11.21* 

difcredic 
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difcredit  of  not  being  at  the  Battel,  but  alfo  gained  the 
chiefeft  Praife  of  Honour  of  the  Vidory.    Something 
like  this  is  related  of  that  Renowned  General,  Count 
Tilly,  that  true  Chriííian  Joflwa,  not  lefs  Holy  and  Re- 
ligious, than  Warlike  and  Brave,  that  while  he  was  at 
Prayers ,  the  Army  was  drawn  up  by  another  in  his 
ihape.    The  Emperor,  Ferdinand  the  Second,  had  more 
Standards  and  Trophies  prcfented  to  him  in  the  time 
of  Divine  Service ,   than  many  of  his  Anceftors  had 
gained  from  the  Enemy  (7).    The  Israelites  flood  ÍH11, 
and  God  wrought  Wonders  for  them  (8).  That  Crown, 
which  like  Ariadne's  fhines  with  refulgent  Stars  of  Vir- 
tue, ihall  lair  to  Eternity  (9).     The  Emperor  Septimus 
told  his  Sons  as  he  was  dying,  T'hat  he  left  them  a  firm 
and  lafting  'Empire  if  they  were  good  $  if  wicked,   hut  of 
jhort  continuance.     King  Ferdinand ,  who  from  his  great 
Virtues,  was  firnamed  the  Great,  did  by  thefe  wonder- 
fully increafe  die  Glory  of  his  Kingdom,  and  efrabliiht 
it  to  Pofterity.    His  Piety  was  fo  great ,  that  when  the 
Body  of  St.  Ifidore  was  carried  by  Sevil ,  he  and  his 
Sons,  barefoot,  carried  thefe  Holy  Relicks  from  the 
River  Durio ,  quite  to  St.  Johns  Church  in  the  City. 
For  'tis  God  by  whom  Kings  Reign,  and  upon  whom 
all  their  Power   and   Felicity  depends ;   they  could 
never  err ,  if  they  would  make  him  their  only  Obje¿L 
The  Rays  of  the  Sun  never  forfake  the  Moon  ,•   ihe,- 
as  if  ihe  knew  ihe  received  all  her  Light  from  the  Sun , 
looks  on  him  continually,  that  ihe  may  be  enlightned 
by  him  mf  which  Princes  muft  fo  imitate,  that  they  may 
always  have  their  Eyes  fixt  upon  that  Eternal  Light, 
which  affords  Light  and  Motion  to  the  World,  and 
from  which  Empires  take  their  encreafe  and  decreafe , 
as  is  intimated  in  the  prefent  Embiem  by  the  Scepter, 

(7)  Fear  ye  not,ffond  ftill,and  fee  the  Salvation  of  che  Lord,  which 
he  will  (hew  you  to  day,  Exod.  14.  13.  (8 )  And  the  Lord  God  of 
Jfrael  fought  for  Iftael ,  Joflj.  10.  42.  Qf)  And  chat  curn  not  aiide 
from  the  Commandmenr,to  the  right,  or  to  the  left ;  to  the  end  that 
he  may  prolong  his  days  in  his  Kingdom,  he  and  h»  Children  in  rise 
ffiidft  of  Ijrael,  Dent.  17,40, 

or* 
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on  the  top  of  which  is  the  Moon  looking  towards  the 
Sun ,  the  true  Emblem  of  God ,  as  well  becauie  no 
other  thing  comes  nearer  his  Omnipotency  ;  as  alfo, 
becaufe  that  alone  gives  Light  and  Being  to  all. 

Which  'caufe  it  folely  all  Surveys, 

Is  proper  Ij  call  A  Sol.  Boet. 

For  there  is  no  Tower  but  from  God  (  10).  Kings  are 
crowned  in  his  Eternal  Mind  before  they  are  here  on 
Earth.  He,  who  gave  the  Orbs  Cceleftial  firft  motion, 
gives  it  alfo  to  Empires  and  Republicks.  He,  who  has 
appointed  a  King  over  Bees ,  has  not  left  meerly  to 
Chance  or  Humane  Choice ,  thefe  Second  Caufes  of 
Princes ,  who  are  his  Vice-Roys  upon  Earth ,  and  as 
like  him  as  may  be  (u),  being  reprefented  in  the  Re- 
velations by  thofe  Seven  Planets,  which  God  held  in  his 
Hand  (12)  ;  upon  them  he  darts  his  Divine  Rays,  the 
Refle&ion  of  which  gives  them  the  utmoft  Power  and 
Authority  over  their  Subjeds.  Without  that  Splendor, 
all  Power ,  how  great  fóever ,  is  in  a  manner  dark ; 
the  Prince  who  flighting  this  Light ,  lhali  follow  ano- 
ther, an  appearance  may  be  of  fome  good,  which  his 
own  convenience,  not  right  reafon  offers,  will  foon  fee 
the  Orb  of  his  Power  eclips'd  and  darken'd.  What  e'er 
avoids  the  Sun ,  muft  neceflarily  be  in  darknefs.  The 
Moon ,  although  it  finds  its  felf  oft'times  quite  dark, 
does  not  therefore  turn  away  from  the  Sun,  but  looks 
on't  with  fo  much  the  more  eagernefs ,  till  at  laft  'tis 
again  enlightned  by  it.  Let  a  Prince  hold  his  Scepter 
flxt  and  fteady ,  having  always  a  regard  to  Virtue ,  as 
well  in  Profpqrity  as  Adverfity  :  For  the  fame  Divine 
Sun ,  which  either  for  Puniihment  or  Exercife  »of  his 
Virtues ,  permitted  his  decreafe,  as  a  recompence  of  his 
Conftancy  will  again  promote  and  encreafe  his  great- 

(ic}  Rom.  1 5.  t.  (1 1)  Principes  quidem  inflar  deorum  ejfe.  Tac.  -3. 
Ann.  (uj  And  he  had  in  h>s  right  hátid  feven  Scars,  Revel. 
1.  16. 
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nefi.  Thus  'twas  with  the  Emperor ,  Ferdinand  the  II¿ 
who  was  often  reduced  to  that  extremity  of  Fortune^ 
that  his  Empire  and  Life  too  feenVd  defperate.  Yet  he 
was  refolved  never  wholly  to  defpair ,  nor  to  turn  his 
Eyes  from  that  Eternal  Sun,  the  Maker.and  Governor 
of  all  things,  whofe  Divine  Providence  freed  him  from 
all  Perils,  and  advanced  him  far  above  all  his  Enemies. 
Mofes  s  Rod,  which  was  the  Emblem  of  a  Scepter,  did 
Wonders  whilft  \\c  held  it]  in  his  Hand  upright  t  wards 
Heaven  j  but  as  ibon  as  he  caft  it  upon  the  Ground,  'twas 
turn'd  into  a  venomous  Serpent,  dreadful  even  to  Mofes 
himfelf  (  1%  ).  Whilft  the  Scepter,  like  Jacob's  Ladder, 
touches  Heaven,  God  himfelf  fupports  it,  and  Angels 
defcend  to  its  affiftance  (14).  This  the  Egyptians  knew, 
who  on  the  top  of  their  Scepters  were  ufed  to  engrave 
the  Head  of  a  Stork,  a  Religious  Bird,  and  Pious,  t'wards 
its  Parents  ,•  but  on  the  bottom,  the  Foot  of  a  Sea- 
Horfe,  an  impious  and  ungrateful  Animal,  which  Plots 
to  kill  his  Father ,  that  he  may  the  more  freely  enjoy 
his  Mother.  By  which  Hieroglyphick  they  meant  no^ 
thing,  but  that  Princes  ought  always  to  prefer  Piety  to 
Impiety.  Machiavd  would  have  his  Prince  to  learn 
this  Hieroglyphick ,  but  in  quite  another  Sence,  for  he 
would  have  Piety  and  Impiety  placed  at  each  end,  that 
he  might  turn  it  as  he  pleafed,  and  hold  that  upwards 
which  tended  moil  to  his  Prefervation  and  Advantage, 
For  which  reafon ,  he  thinks  'tis  not  neceflary  for  a 
Prince  to  be  Virtuous,  'tis  enough  if  he  pretends  to  be 
fo ;  for  to  be  really  fo  ,  and  to  ad  according 
to  the  Didates  óf  Virtue,  would,  he  fays,  be  perni- 
cious ;  but  that  'tis  moil  advantageous  to  be  .thought 
fo  ,•  for  by  this  means  he  will  be  fo  difpofed ,  as  to 
know  how  to  ihift  upon  occaiion,  and  io  to  act  in  all 
things  as  advantage  or  opportunity  ihall  require :  And 

(1$)  And  he  caft  ic  on  ihe  ground  7  and  ic  became  a  Serpenr, 
and  Mofes  tied  from  before  ic,  íxod\  4.  3.  (14)  And  he  dreamed, 
and  behold,  a  Ladder  fee  upan  the  Earth,  and  the  cop  of  ic  reached 
to  Heaven;  2nd  behold,  the  Angels  oí  God  afceading  and  defcend- 
leg  oaic.  G?n,  i'8.  J  3. 
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this,  he  fays,  is  principally  neceffary  for  Princes  newly 
come  to  the  Crown,  who  ought  to  be  quick  and  ready 
to  fpread  their  Sails  to  every  breath  of  Fortune,  and 
as  neceflity  requires.    Impious   and  fooliih  Counfel , 
that  would  infinuate  chat  Virtues  need  not  be  real  and 
genuine,  but  only  counterfeit  and  imaginary,  for  how 
can  the  Shadow  be  as  effective  as  the  Subftance  ?  What 
Art  or  Pains  can  bring  Chryftal  to  that  perfection,  as 
it  ihall  equal  the  Diamond  in  luftre  and  brightnefs? 
Won't  any  one  at  frrft  fight  difcover  and  laugh  at  the 
Cheat.    A  true  Glory  takes  root  and  flourishes ,  that 
which  is  not,  falls  like  Bloflbms  ,•  nor  can  any  thing 
be  lafting  that  is  counterfeit  (  r  ?  ).    There's  no  Art  or 
Cunning  fo  great,  as  to  make  a  vicious  Inclination 
appear  truly  good  and  virtuous.    For  if  we  ib  eafily 
fail  in  real  Virtues  fo  agreeable  to  our  Nature  and  In- 
clination,  what  ihall  we  do  in  falfe  and  imaginary 
ones  ?  How  will  the  Subjects ,  when  they  difcover  the 
Cheat ,  be  able  to  endure  the  Stench  of  this  Sepulchre 
of  abominable  Vices,  without  any  ornament  of  Good- 
nefs  ?  How  can  they  turn  their  Eyes  from  that  inward 
Wound,  when  the  Patch  under  which  it  lurk'd  being 
drawn  off,  'tis  openly  expofed  to  the  fight  of  all  (i6)> 
Whence  a  Prince  will  be  contemptible  and  ridiculous 
to  his  own  People  a*  home,  and  fufpeóted  by  Foreigners 
abroad.    He  will  be  fardy  odious  to  both,  for  neither 
can  live  fecurely  under  him.    Nothing  renders  Tyran- 
ny more  grievous  than  when  the  Prince  diiTembles 
Virtue.    For  from  thence  oft-times  greater  Vices  fpring, 
for  this  Reafon  many  were  afraid  of  Otho,  when  he 
flood  Candidate  for  the  Empire  (17).    When  a  Prince 
¿5  known  to  be  wicked  and  vicious,  'tis  eafy  to  beware 


(15)  Vera  gloria  radices  agit ,  atque  etiam  propagatur -,  fill  a  omnut 
cekriter  temepam  fiofculi  decidmt ,  neqae  fmulatum  quidquam  potejl  effe 
diuturnum.  Cíe.  lib.  2.  de  Off.  cap.  31.  (16)  And  all  our  righteouf- 
neifes  arc  as  filthy  rags,  Ifauh  64.  6.  (17)  Otho  interim,  contra  [pern 
omnium,  non  de  liáis,  ñeque  defidia  torpefcere,  dilata  voluptates,  dijfimu- 
lata  luxuria,  fa  cuntía  ad  decor  em  imperii  compofita,  eoque  plus  formidi- 
m  after  ebantur  fifa  virtutes,  (£r  viña  r edituta.  Tac,  1.  Hift, 
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of  him ,  but  not  fo  when  he  diflembles.  Open  Vice 
may  be  imputed  to  frailty  of  Nature ;  but  pretended 
Virtue  is  only  Cheat  and  Defign;  not  accidental, 
but  premeditated  Injuftice  ,•  fo  that  'tis  more  pernicious 
than  open  Vice.  As  Tacitus  remarks  in  Sejanus  (18), 
there  is  no  greater  Villainy,  than  under  pretence  of  Vir- 
tue to  exercife  Vice  (  19  ).  'Tis  a  certain  weakncls  to 
be  openly  wicked,  but  to  counterfeit  Virtue  is  true  Vil- 
lainy. Men  more  eafily  difpence  with  other  Vices,  but 
all  loath  Hypocrify ,•  for  by  them  we  only  deceive  our 
felves,  but  by  this,  others  too.  Nay,  good  A&ions  are 
defpifed  if  artificial ,  and  not  the  Produce  of  Virtue. 
Vitellius  did  many  things  to  curry  favour  with  the  Peo- 
ple, but  thofe  things  which  would  have  been  really 
acceptable ,  had  they  proceeded  from  a  Principle  of 
Virtue,  were  (by  the  memory  of  his  former  Courfe  of 
Life,  and  becaufe  every  one  law  that  they  were  feigned 
and  forced)  look'd  upon  as  bafe  and  vile  (20).  And, 
pray,  who  would  diflemble  Virtue,  if  it  coft  the  fame 
pains  to  do  fo ,  as  to  be  really  virtuous  ?  If  Virtues 
themíélves,  by  reafon  of  the  wickednefs  of  Manners, 
have  fcarce  ftrength  and  power  to  fubfift,  how  then 
ihould  the  falfe  and  counterfeit  ?  Who  e'er  puts  more 
confidence  in  thefe  Tricks  than  in  Divine  Providence , 
denies  that  he  receives  his  Crown  and  Prefervation  from 
God ,  and  that  he  is  the  Difpofer  of  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nifhments.  If  a  Prince's  Vices  proceed  from  Weaknels, 
and  not  from  Affeélion,  'tis  beft  to  conceal  them,  that 
they  may  not  give  ill  Examples  •  for  to  conceai  them 
on  that  account,  ought  not  to  be  accounted  Hypocrify, 
or  a  deiign  to  Cheat  others ,  but  rather  Prudence,  and 
an  Efteem  and  Refped  due  to  Virtue.  There's  no 
curb  or  reftraint  to  that  Power  which  does  net  veil  its 
Tyrannies  with  fome  pretence  or  other.    The  Senators 

fi3)  Haud  minus  mxi£y  quotiesy  parando  regnifinguntur.  Tac.  4.  Ann. 
£19)  Extrema  ejt  pirverfitaí^  cum  prorfw  j-tjtttia  vaces,  ad  id  niii,  «f 
vir  bonus  effe  videarü.  Plac.  (20)  Qua  grata  fane  <&  popularía  ,  ft  a 
virtutibus  projicifce rentar  -,  mermria  vita  priorif,  indecwa,  ¿r  vilia  acci- 
piebantur.  Tac.  2.  Hift, 
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never  feared  Tiberius ,  more  than  when  they  faw  him 
without  Diffimulation  (21).  Yet  Tacitus  writes  óf  Pifo, 
that  he  was  cried  up  by  the  People  for  Virtues ,  or 
fomething  refembling  them  (22).  I  don't  mean  by 
this ,  that  Virtues  are  the  fame  in  a  Prince ,  whether 
feigned  or  real  ,•  but  that  the  People  are  fometimes  de- 
ceived, and  take  Hypocrify  for  Virtue.  Therefore  how 
much  more  firm  and  lafting  would  Pifo\  Fame  have 
been ,  had  it  been  fupported  by  real  and  folid  Virtues. 
The  fame  inconveniences  arife  if  a  Prince  is  pofleft  of 
real  Virtues ,  but  fuch  as  he  will  eafily  change  for  his 
conveniency  *'  for  that  cannot  be  Virtue,  which  is  not  a 
firm  and  conilant  habit  of  the  Mind,,  nor  will  it  inhabit 
fuch  a  Bread:  with  fears,  not  upon  any  profpecl:  of  ad- 
vantage to  turn  it  into  Vice,,  and  joyri  with  Villainy. 
And  how  can  this  ever  be  convenient  for  a  Prince? 

And  what  Cafe  or  Circumftance  can  require  it,  eipe- 
cialiy  in  thefe  our  times,  when  Rule  and  Empire  are 
eftabliihed  upon  fure  Laws  ,•  not  depending  as  in  the 
.Roman's  time,  upon  the  Election  and  Infolence  of  the 
Soldiers.  No  danger  can  be  fo  great,  that  a  Prince  by 
prudent  Virtue  may  not  avoid  without  having  recourfe 
to  Vice.  If  at  any  time  a  Prince  renown'd  for  Vir- 
tues be  vanquiined ,  'tis  not  becaufe  he  was  good ,  but 
becauíé  he  knew  not  enough  how  to  be  good.  A  Juft 
Prince  is  not  obliged  haiiily  and  rafhly  to  confront  and 
oppofe  Vice,  where  there  is  no  profpect  of  Advantage, 
but  certain  and  manifeft  Danger  from  this  over-dili- 
gence ;  nay,  'tis  a  piece  of  great  prudence  to  permit 
and  fuffer  that  quietly ,  which  by  Oppofition  can't  be 
prevented  (  23  ).  Let  him  diflemble  the  knowledge  of 
their  Vices,  till  he  finds  a  convenient  time  to  remedy 


(ii)  Penetrabat  Pavor,  fy  admiratiot  callidum  ol'mfa  tegendis  fcele- 
r'tbus  obfeurum ,  hue  confidents  veniffe ,  ut  tanquam  dimotis  parietibus 
fiftenderet  Nepotem  fub  verbere  Centurions,  inter  fervorum  ittus,  extrema 
vita  alimenta  fruftra  orantem.  Tac.  6.  Ann.  (22)  Clara  apud  vulgui 
iMmhre  erat  per  vimtem,  aut  fpecies  virtutibus  fimiles.  Tac  15.  Ana. 
(t~$)  Permitrmw^quod  mientes  indulgemm,  quia  pravam  bominum  volun- 
tatem  ad  ptixttm  cohibere  non  pojfumté.  S,  Chryfolt. 
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them ;  and  in  the  mean  time  reward  the  Good ,  and 
punilh  the  Bad ,  and  ufe  fuch  other  means  as  prudence 
lhall  fugged  ,•  but  if  thefe  are  not  fufficient ,  let  him 
leave  it  to  his  Succeflbr,  as  Tiberius  did,  when  he  faw 
he  could  not  reform  the  Manners  of  his  time  (24). 
For  if  through  fear,  a  Prince  mould  by  doing  ill  con- 
form himfelf  to  the  Life  and  Manners  of  ill  Men,  he 
would  not  only  not  bring  them  into  the  way  of  Virtue, 
but  would  at  the  fame  time  miflead  die  Good  ■  fo  that 
both  would  grow  worfej  Virtue  in  a  Prince  is  never 
dangerous.,  but  raih  Zeal  and  Severity  often  is.  Vil- 
lains don't  hate  a  Prince  for  being  good,  but,  tecaufe, 
for  his  too  itricl;  Severity  they  can't  be  wicked  and 
lewd.  There's  no  body  but  deiires  a  Juft  Prince;  the 
worn  have  need  of  fuch  a  one,that  Juftice  may  nourilh, 
by  which  they  may  live  not  only  fecure  from  cthsrs,but 
from  one  another  too.  This  Seneca  meant,  when,  that 
he  might  perfwade  Nero  from  ínceftuous  Con v criar  u 
with  his  Mother  3  he  th  reamed  him  that  the  In  ceil:  was 
divulg'd  by  his  Mother,  who  gloried  in'r,  and  the  Sol- 
diers would  not  endure  fo  vicious  a  Prince  (2?).  Nay, 
fo  neceifary  are  Virtues  to  a  Prince,  that  without  lome 
Vices  themfelves  can't  fubfift.  Nor  did  Sejanus  endear 
himfelf  to  Tiberius  by  other  means,  than  by  mingling 
Virtues  with  Vices  (26).  Such  a  mixture  of  Virtues 
and  Vices  one  might  fee  m  Lucinius  Muciavus ■"•  in  Fe- 
fpafian  alfo ,  there  were  many  notable  Vices  as  well 
as  Virtues  (-?)•  This  is  ce; tain,  Sejanus's  favour  with 
Tiberius  had  been  much  more  iecuiej  and  Vcftajhn 
and  Mucian,  had  been  much  more  accompli ilied  Princes, 
if  fubftracting  their  Vices ,    their  Virtues  only  had  ref 


("24)  Non  id  temps  cenfura  ,  nee  fi  quid  in  moribus  labvet  fcfmxvm 
eorrigendi  authorem.  Tac.  2-  Ann.  (2  $3  Pervulgatum  cjje  victjurn, 
gloriante  mare  ,  nee  toleraturos  milites  profani  Prinápk  íiñp'ÁiSn:  Tac. 
14.  Ann.  ("26)  Corpus  illi  laborv.m  tolerans>  animus  audax ,  fui  obte- 
geris,  in  alios  criminatory  jufla  adulatio,  <&  Jupetbia,  palam  compofitus 
pudor ,  intuís  fumma  adipifcendi  libido,  cjufque  caufa  ,  tmdi  lar¿itio ,  <¿f 
luxus,  [¿pin*  indujlria ,  <&  vigiUntia,  Tac,  4.  Ann.  (27J  Ambigua  de 
Vefpafiano  fama.  Tac.  1.  Hi  it, 
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mained  (28).  If  it  be  convenient  for  a  Prince  to  be 
vicious,  that  he  may  diftinguiih  the  good  from  the  bad, 
'twill  be  fufficient  only  to  know  how  to  be  fo ,  with- 
out being  pra&ically  fo.  Let  him  therefore  be  virtu- 
ous, but  let  him  be  fo  circumipeft  and  prudent ,  that 
no  Cheat  or  Knavery  may  fcape  him  ,  no  Villany  but 
which  he  may  fee  through  ,•  fo  by  throughly  obferving 
each  Man's  Manners ,  and  way  of  Life,  he  may  Go- 
vern them  the  better.  And  in  this  Senfe  may  their 
Opinions  be  taken,  who  think  that  Princes  are  fo  much 
the  more  íecure  ,  by  how  much  they  are  more  wicked 
than  their  Subjects  (29).  This  fort  ©f  Vice  relating  to  the 
knowledge  of  wickednefs^is  very  expedient  to  know  how 
to  chaflife^and  alfo  to  bear  with  humane  Frailties :  With- 
out that  knowledge,  fevere  Virtue  is  too  rigid  and  dan- 
gerous for  Government.  Whence  'tis,  that  in  a  Prince 
manly  Virtues  are  moít  requiiite,  fuch  as  are  appropri- 
ated to  Empire,  not  thofe  monaftick  Melancholy  ones, 
which  make  him  timorous,  flow,  and  unfteady  in  his 
Refolutions,  averfe  to  Humane  Gonverfation ,  and 
more  intent  upon  his  own  private  Perfe&ions  than  the 
Government  of  the  Publick.  The  greateft  Perfection 
in  a  Prince,  is  to  anfwer  the  Obligations  laid  upon  him 
by  God  Almighty. 

Machiawl  would  not  have  a  Prince  counterfeit  Vir- 
tues at  certain  times  only ,  but  he  endeavours  alio  to 
eftabliih  a  fort  of  Policy  upon  Vice ,  by  mewing  how 
by  help  of  this,  the  other  may  be  advanced  to  the 
higheft  pitch  ,•  and  by  aiTerting  that  Men  are  ruined , 
becaufe  they  know  not  how  to  be  wicked  ¿  as  if  there 
might  be  a  certain  Science  to  be  formed  of  it.  This 
Dodrine  has  made  many  Princes  Tyrants,  and  ruined 
them.  Men  are  not  ruin'd ,  becaufe  they  know  not 
how  to  be  wicked ,  but  becaufe  wickednefs  it  felf  can't 
long  defend  its  felf,'  for  there  is  no  Villainy  fo  cunning 

("28)  Egreghm  Principalis  temper  amentum^  fi  demptis  virtutibus  utr't- 
ufque  vitik  foUvirtPtes  mifcercntur.  Tac.  2.  Hift.  (29)  Eo  Mmiñmes 
Ktges  cenfentur,  quo  Oik,  quibus  impcritant,  mquiares»  Saluft. 
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and  cautious ,   as  to  prevent  its  feif  from  being  caught 
at  laft  in  its  own  Snares.    What  skill  can  inftrud  a 
Man  to  keep  a  found  Judgment  in  his  Vices ,  whofe 
Sins   trouble    his  Confcience ,    which   though  'tis  in 
us  j   yet  by  a  certain  Divine  Impulfe  operates  without 
us ,  being  both  Judge  and  Executioner  of  our  Actions : 
whole  Tyranny  Nero  felt  after  he  had  commanded  his 
Mother  to  be  kilFd,  fearing  that  the  L;ght  which  gave 
Life  to  others,  brought  his  Death  (3  c).    The  moft  re- 
folv'd  Spirit  fometimes  he !  ates ,  and  is  confoi.nded  at 
the  fight  of  Villainy  :  So  it  happened  to  Sejanus,  when 
he  plotted  to  extinguifh  the  Family  of  Tj&frm ;  he  was 
confounded  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  Ciim  >v  ?  i).Goaiak^b 
the  wife  in  their  own  craftinefs  (32),     Vice  is  ignorance, 
oppofed  to  Prudence ;    5tis  a  Violence  that  toils  to  its 
own  Ruin ;   'tis  a  dangerous  Building  which  falls  upon 
his  Head  who  built  it.     No  Judgment  is  fo  great  as  to 
corred  leffer  Tyrannies  by  greater ;  and  to  what  a 
vaft  Bulk  might  Men  raife  it  ?   That  very  Example  of 
John  Pagóla  of  Pern ,  which  Machiavel  makes  ufe  of  to 
confirm  his  Aifertion,  makes  it  evident  enough  how 
dangerous  'tis  to  walk  upon  thofe  Precipices  a   when 
though  he  had  procured  the  Death  of  Pope  Julius  the 
Second,  he  could  by  no  means  accomplifh  his  Villainy. 
The  fame  alfo  befei  D.  Valmtine  ,   whom  he  propofes 
as  an  Idea  as  'twere  to  Princes  j    for  he,  that  he  might 
upon  the  Death  of  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  fecure  his 
own  Affairs ,  drank  to  fome  of  the  Cardinals  of  the 
contrary  Faáion  in  a  Bowi  of  Pc  Ton ,  but  the  Cups 
being  by  miftake  changed,  he  and  Alexander  drank  the 
Poifon ,  upon  which  the  Pope  died  iuddenly,  and  Va- 
lentine was  fo  ill  upon't,  that  he  could  not  be  prefent  at 
the  Conclave,  (which  mi  (chance  ar  fifi  cunning  could 
not  forefee  and  prevent)  whence  it  happetrd  too,  that 

("30 }  Seda  Catare  pnfefio  demum  [ceteris  magmtudo  inteUefta  eft  i 
rehquo  mftti,  modoperfapius  paiore  exurgens,  &  mentis  imps  operiebatnr* 
tar.qtam  exitium  ail.it ur am.  Tac.  14.  Ann.  (31)  Sed  magnitud*)  fad- 
mrk  metum,  prolationcSy  diver  [a  inter  dum  conjilta  adfsrebat.  Tac-*.  Ann. 
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whom  he  defired  was  not  ele&ed ,  and  he  himielf  loft 
all  that  he  unjuftly  poflefled  in  Romania.  t)ivine  Pro- 
vidence does  not  permit  Tyrants  to  thrive  in  their  De- 
igns (3í)s  'Tis  Virtue  only  that  has  the  Power  to 
make  God  propitious  to  us ,  not  wickednels.  If  any 
Tyrant  has  long  enjoy'd  his  unjuft  Ufurpations,  'tis  the 
effect  of  force  eminent  Virtue  or  Natural  Endowment, 
which  hides  his  Vices^nd  makes  him  obey'd  by  the  Peo- 

Ífc.  But  Malice  afcribes  this  to  tyrannical  Artifices,  and 
rom  Examples  of  that  Nature ,  picks  out  fome  impious 
and  erroneous  Maxims  of  State ,  to  the  ruin  both  of 
Princes  arid  Empires.  Befides,  all  don't  Reign,  who 
have  the  Scepter  in  their  Hands ,  or  the  Crown  upon 
their  Heads  j  for  Divine  Juftice,  though  it  leaves  them 
the  Kingdom,takes  away  the  Command,  by  permitting 
them  to  be  Slaves  to  their  Paffions,  and  their  Miniflers, 
and  to  be  oppreffed  by  Misfortunes  and  Seditions.  So 
was  Samuel's  Prediction  to  &«*/■  fulfilled ,  that  as  a  Pu- 
liiihment  for  having  difobeyed  God,  he  ihould  be  no 
more  King  (34) :  For  though  he  lived  and  died  King, 
yet  was  his  Reign  but  perfect  Slavery. 

tj-  ■  - 

(13)  He  difappcinteth  the  devices  of  the  crafty,  fo  that  their 
hands  cannot  perform  their  cnttrprife,  Job  5.  12.  (34)  Becaufe 
thou  haft  rejected  the  Lord,  he  has  alfo  rejeftcd  thee  from  being 
King,  i  Sam.  15.2,5. 


EM* 
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EMBLEM    XIX. 


|  N  the  Games  of  Vulcan  and  Prometheus  y  fbveral  Per- 
■*  fons  being  placed  in  a  Row  imp/oyed  themfelves 
thus :  The  firit  came  out  with  a  lighted  Torch  in  his 
Hand  j  which  he  gave  to  the  fecond,  and  he  to  the 
third ,  and  fo  from  one  to  t'other ;  whence  came  the 
Proverb  y  Curfu  lampada  trado  ;  apply 'd  to  thoie  things 
which  paft  as  'twere  by  Succeffion  from  one  to  another* 
In  which  Senfe  Lucretius> 

Et  quafi  curfores  vital  Lampada  trado. 

Which  he  feems  to  have  borrowed  from  Plato ,  when 
perfwading  Men  to  Propagation,  he  fays  'tis  neceiTary, 
that  Life  which  Men  received  from  their  Predeceffors , 
they  fhould  like  a  flaming  Torch  deliver  down  to  Po- 

fterity. 
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fterity  (i).  What  elfe  is  a  Scepter,  but  fuch  a  Torch 
as  this ,  which  pafles  by  Succeilion  from  one  to  ano- 
ther? What  is  it  therefore  that  Majefty  aiTumes  to 
its  felf  in  this  fo  ihort  and  tranfitory  Greatnefs  ?  Many 
things  are  common  to  a  Prince  with  other  Men,  there's 
but  one  thing ,  and  that  accidental  too ,  which  makes 
the  difference.  All  thofe  don't  humble  his  Mind ,  yet 
does  this  fingle  accident  puff  him  up  above  others.  Let 
him  think  that  he  is  a  Man,  and  that  he  governs  Men  ,• 
let  him  confider  well  that  he  comes  upon  this  great 
Theatre  of  the  World  to  a<ft  the  part  of  a  Prince  ,•  and 
that  he  having  his  difcharge,  another  fhall  fucceed  to 
thofe  Robes  which  he  fhall  leave ;  and  that  of  both  of 
them  only  this  will  remain,  that  they  once  were.  Laftly, 
Let  him  know  that  chefe  Robes  wherewith  he  is  cloatlv 
ed ,  are  not  his  own ,  but  the  States ,  which  that  only 
lends  him,  that  he  may  be  a  while  its  Head  ,  and  may 
confult  for  the  Prefervation  ,  Increafe ,  and  Profperity 
thereof,  as  we  have  faid  before. 

When  therefore  a  Prince  has  once  begun  to  run  the 
Race  of  this  Life,  furniflied  with  the  lighted  Torch  of 
his  State ;  let  it  not  be  his  only  buiinefs  to  prolong  his 
Race ,  for  the  Goal  is  already  ñxt  beyond  which  he 
can't  go ;  and  who  knows  but  that  he  may  be  now 
very  near  it,  the  Flame  being  expofed  to  every  blaft  of 
Wind.  One  fingle  Gale  wrenched  it  from  the  Hands  of 
King  Henry  the  Firit,  er'e  he  was  fourteen  Years  old. 
Alfo  a  fall  from  a  Horfe  prevented  Prince  John,  Son 
of  then:  moft  Catholick  Majefties  from  taking  hold 
on't. , 

Let  a  Prince  confider  alfo  the  fitneis  of  his  hand, 
the  occaiion  and  right ,  that  he  mayn't  rafhly  grafp  at 
more  of  thefe  Torches,  than  either  Succeffion  or  law- 
ful Election  fhall  grant  him.  Had  Frederick,  Count 
Talatine  3  confidered  this ,  he  had  never  loft  his  Electo- 
ral Dignity ,   his  Places ,  and  Titles  fo  unfortunately, 


(l)  Vt  vitam,  quam  ipfi  a  mn)or\bwi  accepifjent,  vhijfw,  qtufi  t£- 
dam  ardentem  pojieris  tradant.  Placo. 

for 
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for  being  ambitious  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bohemia.  And 
truly  Charles,  King  of  Naples,  had  ended  his  Race 
more  fuccefsfully ,  had  he  been  contented  with  the 
Torch  of  his  own  Kingdom  ,  and  not  attempted  to 
grafp  at  that  of  Hungary,  where  he  was  therefore  poi? 
toned. 

Let  not  a  Prince  too  readily  truft  his  Torch  to  ano- 
ther, nor  fuffer  any  one  to  touch  it  with  fo  great 
Authority.  For  Empire  admits  of  no  Companion.  The 
Infant  Sancho  attempted  to  fnatch  this  Torch  from  his 
Father,  King  Alphwfo  the  Wife,  by  the  fame  Power 
and  Authority  which  he  received  from  him.  Nor  were 
there  wanting  Preterxes  for  the  infant  of  "Portugal,  to 
attempt  the  fame  again  ft  his  Father,  Dknyfius. 

Thefe  Torches  of  Kingdoms  lighted  by  ill  Methods, 
are  commonly  foon  extinguim'd  ,  for  no  Power  acqui- 
red by  wickednefs  is  lafting.  King  Gardas  -fore  d  his 
Father,  Alphonfo,  to  quit  his  Kingdom,  but  could  not 
enjoy  the  Crown  fo  gotten  above  three  Years.  Truel  a 
the  Third,  poifefs'd  but  fourteen  Months  the  Kingdom 
which  he  had  attain'd  rather  by  Force  than  Election. 
Violent  Counfels  h'an't  always  their  defired  Succeis. 
Ramon  hop'd  certainly  to  inherit  the  Throne  of  Na- 
varre, if  he  could  make  away  with  his  Brother  Sancho ; 
but  the  People  abhorr'd  him  who  had  conceiv'd  fuch  a 
horrid  Villainy,  and  fo  offer'd  it  to  Sancho,  King  of 
Arragon,  his  Uncle. 

Let  not  a  Prince  unadvifedly  truft  his  Torch  out  of 
his  own  Hands  in  his  Life-time ,  leaft,  if  he  fhould  af- 
terwards repent ,  it  mould  befal  him ,  as  it  did  King 
Alphonfo  the  Fourth ,  who  having  once  reíign'd  his 
Kingdom  to  his  Brother  Ramiro,  could  never  afterwards 
retrieve  it,  though  he  defir'd  it.  Ambition  while  in 
PoíTeflíon  regards  not  Juftice,  having  always  Argu- 
ments and  Pretences  at  hand  to  defend  it  feif.  And 
who  will  not  bs  mov'd  by  the  difference  between  com* 
manding  and  obeying. 

Though  thefe  Torches  do  pafs  from  Father  to  Son, 
yet  let  Kings  remember  that  they  recave  thém  from 

God, 
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God  ,  and  that  when  he  pleafes  they  are  to  Surrender 
them  to  him ,  that  they  may  know  to  whofe  Gift  they 
ought  to  aicribe  them ,  and  how  ftrift  an  Account  they 
are  to  give  of  them.  This  King  Ferdinand  the  Great 
did,  who  with  his  laft  Breath  pronounc'd  thefe  Words, 
Thine,  O  Lord,  is  Tower ,  Empire  is  thine ;  Thou  art  Su- 
fream  King  of  Kings ;  all  things  are  under  thy  Vrcvidence. 
The  Kingdom  'which  from  thy  Hand  I  receivd ,  unto  thee  I 
refign.  The  fame  Words  did  King  Ferdinand  the  Holy, 
ufe  at  the  point  of  Death. 

*Tis  a  glorious,  though  laborious  Race  which  Heaven 
has  deíign  d  for  your  Royal  Highnefs,  which  muft  be 
run  not  with  one,  but  with  feveral  Torches  of  ihining 
Diadems,  which  like  the  Sun,  but  without  ever  leaving 
us  in  the  dark,  will  diffufe  their  extended  Light  from 
Ea/l  to  Weft.  Furious  Winds  riiing  from  each  part  of 
the  Horizon ,  will  perhaps  threaten  them  ,•  but  fince 
God  has  lighted  them  to  preceed  the  Standard  of  the 
Crols,  and  to  give  light  upon  the  Holy  Altars  of  the 
Church,  it  may  well  be  hop'd  that  thefe  may  ihine 
like  that  (  2  )  ;  eipecialiy  if  your  Highnefs's  Faith  and 
Holy  Zeal ,  would  by  holding  them  upright ,  make 
their  Flame  burn  more  clear  and  bright,  its  natural  ten* 
dency  being  towards  Heaven  ,•  and  he  who  holds  them 
obliquely,  will  make  the  Flame  its  felf  feed  upon  and 
waft  them,  but  he  who  turns  'em  dire&ly  downwards, 
oppoiite  to  Heaven,  will  immediately  extinguiih  them ; 
for  the  Matter  which  would  elfe  nouriih  them ,  will 
then  extingui/h  them.  Let  your  Highnefs  therefore 
take  care  with  thefe  Lights  to  finiih  your  Courfe  with 
Glory,  and  Surrender  them  bright  and  flaming  to  your 
Succeflbr ,  not  meerly  fuch  as  you  receiv'd  them ,  but 
illuftrated  and  augmented  with  new  Rays :  For  God 
weighs  both  Kingdoms  and  Kings  when  they  begin  to 
Reign ,  that  he  may  afterwards  require  a  juft  Account 


(2)1  will  alfo  give  thee  for  a  light  to  the  Gentiles  ,   that  thou 
jnaift  be  my  Salvation  to  the  end  of  the  Earth,  Ifaiah  49.  6. 


from. 
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from  them;  thus  he  did  with  King  Bah bazar  (9).  And 
if  Qtbo  thoguhc  himfelf  oblig'd  to  deliver  up  the  Empire 
to  Pofterity,  fuch  as  he  had  received  it  from  his  Anee- 
ítors  (4);  your  Highnefs  muft  acknowledge  no  lefs  an 
Obligation  deriv'd  to  you  from  your  glorious  Prede- 
ceflbrs.  So  the  Emperor,  Charles  the  Fifth,  refign'd  his 
while  he  was  yet  living ,  to  his  Son  Philip  the  Second; 
And  though  the  wickednefs  of  fome  can  t  attend  the 
end  of  their  Career  ,  for  fear  of  adverfe  Winds  already 
rais'd  ,  as  was  the  Cafe  of  Alphonfo ,  King  of  Naples, 
who  feeing  he  could  not  refift  Charles  the  Eighth  of 
France  y  furrendred  the  Crown  to  his  Son  Ferdinand , 
Duke  of  Calabria  ;  yet  certain  'tis,  that  his  defrgn  was 
to  make  a  timely  Reftitution  of  his  Crown  to  God,  and 
prepare  himfelf  for  another,  not  Temporal  but  Eternal 
one,  which  once  obtain'd  may  be  fecurely  enjoy 'd  with- 
out fear  of  ever  being  loft. 


(3)  Thou  arc  weigh'd  in  the  balance,  and  found  wanting,  Dan,  $.27, 
(4)  Vrbi  mjlrdi  injfitutum ,  &  a  Regibus  ufqite  ad  Principes  continuum* 
&  immortalem ,  ficut  a  Majoribw  accepimus ,  Jic  pojieris  tradamus, 
Tac.  1.  Hift. 


KM. 
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EMBLEM    XX. 


MONG  the  Ceremonies  of  the  Athenians  at  their 
Marriages,  a  certain  little  Boy,  with  a  Basket  of 
Bread  in  his  Hand ,  and  a  Crown  of  Thorns  upon  his 
Head,  went  before  the  Bridegroom;  by  which,  I  be- 
lieve, they  intimated  that  Matrimony  was  not  inftitu- 
ted  for  Pleafure  only ,  but  alio  for  Cares  and  Labours. 
By  the  fame  (if  Emblems  will  admit  Human  Figures) 
might  alio  be  meant  a  Prince»  For  what  thorny  Cares 
does  not  he  feel,  who  endeavours  to  maintain  his  State 
in  Juftice ,  Peace ,  and  Plenty.  What  Difficulties  does 
he  experience?  What  Dangers  is  he  liable  to,  who 
commands  others  (i)  ?  His  Fatigues  Ihould  be  the  Peo- 


(i)  Qttam  ardmtm  ?  quant  fnfytfum  form*  r?¿endi  cnnUa  ontts  ? 
Tac.  i.  Ann. 


pies 
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pies  Reft,  his  Dangers  their  Security,  his  Vigilance  their 
Sleep.  But  we  have  here  reprefented  the  fame  thing 
by  a  Crown,  fine,  indeed,  and  charming  to  light,  but 
within  full  of  Thorns  and  Briars ;  with  this  Motto  of 
Seneca  the  Tragedian. 

Falfe  good !  What  Cares  dofi  hide, 
Under  the  appearance  of  a  gay  out  fide  ? 

Who  viewing  thofe  Pearls  and  Diamonds ,  and  thole 
Flowers  which  adorn  a  Crown ,  would  not  fancy  that 
the  infide  was  much  more  fair  and  beautiful  •  yet  is 
there  nothing  but  iharp  Thorns ,   which  continually 
prick  and  fcratch  the  Head  and  Bread  ?  There  is  not  a 
Pearl  in  a  Crown,but  which  is  Sweat  •  nor  a  Ruby,but 
which  is  Blood  ;  nor  a  Diamond, without  fomeafperity 
or  roughnefs ;  'tis  a  Circumference  without  a  Center  of 
reft,  a  perpetual  Motion  of  Cares  * ;  for  this  reafon 
Kings  anciently  wore  a  Crown  made  like  a  Ship,  to  re- 
prefent  its  Jnconftancy,  Trouble,  and  Dangers  f.  This 
he  well  knew,  who,  when  a  Crown  was  offered  him, 
laid  it  down ,  with  thefe  Words ,  Let  him  take  thee  upy 
'who  does  not  know  thee.    Inftead  of  Crowns  they  at  firft 
us'd  Fillets,  not  as  a  Badge  of  Majefty,  but  only  to  bind 
and  preferve  the  Head  (2).    So  heavy  are  the  Cares' 
of  a  Crown  d  Head,  that  it  had  need  to  be  fore-arm'd  $ 
for  to  Reign  is  nothing  but  three  continual  Sighs  and 
Toils,  in  preferving,  acquiring,  and  lofing.    There- 
fore did  the  Emperor,  Mark  Anthony,  fay,  That  Empire 
was  the  great  eft  of  Troubles.     Princes  are  born  to  labours, 
let  them  therefore  inure  themielves  thereto.  The  Kin^s 
of  Perfia  had  a  Chamberlain,  who  wak'd  them  betimes 
in  the  Morning  with  thefe  Words ,  Arife ,  O  King ,  t& 
look  after  the  Affairs  of  your   Kingdom.     Some    Princes 
now-a-days  would  not  endure  íiich  diilurbance,   for 
they  perfwade  themfelves  that  Eaíe,  Volupmoufneis, 


*  Scrabo.    f  Valer.  Ms*.    (  2 )  Let  them  fer  a  fair  Kicre  «pea 
hh  Head;  Zacb.  3.  5. 
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and  Vices,  are  the  Rewards  of  Princes,  but  that  the 
Shame  and  Difgracc  thereof  belong  to  others.  Whereas 
fome  Princes  ihamefully  negled  their  Duty ,  it  is  be- 
caufe  ( as  we  ihail  mention  elfewhere )  they  take  the 
Kingdom  for  their  Inheritance  and  Propriety,  which 
they  may  ufe  as  they  pleafe  ,  and  think  that  their  Au- 
thority and  Sovereign  Power  is  fubjed  to  no  Laws,  but 
altogether  free  to  a£  as  it  lift  ;  in  which  Flattery  en- 
courages them ,  infinuating  that  without  that  freedom 
and  liberty  of  living ,  a  Kingdom  would  be  the  worft 
of  Slavery ,  more  intolerable  than  the  meaneft  Condi- 
tion of  Subjefts.  Whence  reilgning  themfelves  to 
Luxury  and  Pleafure ,  their  Strength  and  Spirits  flag , 
and  themfelves  become  wholly  unfit  for  Government. 
Hence,  I  believe,  it  is,that  among  fo  many  Princes,there 
are  fo  very  few  good  Governors ,  not  that  they  want 
Natural  Parts ,  for  in  thofe  they  ufually  exceed  others, 
as  being  born  of  better  Bloody  but  becaufe  that  through 
Eafe  and  Luxury  they  don't  make  ufe  of  them ;  nor 
do  their  Courtiers  fuffer  it ,  for  they  make  their  For- 
tunes with  more  eafe  under  a  negligent  than  careful 
Prince.  The  Remedy  againft  thefe  Inconveniencies 
confifts  chiefly  in  two  Things ;  The  flrft  is,  That  a 
Prince ,  ihould  from  his  Youth ,  as  foon  as  he  has  the 
ufe  of  Reafon  ,  be  accuilomed  to  the  Management  of 
Affairs,  even  before  the  Death  of  his  PredeceíTor  ¿  thus 
God  did  with  Jofhua.  And  if  in  Matters  of  Concern  and 
Truft,  it  be  not  convenient,  for  Reafons  which  I  ihail 
inew  in  the  laft  Emblem  but  one ;  yet  in  other  things 
it  is,  that  his  Mind  may  be  diverted  from  Debauchery. 
This  made  the  Roman  Senate  introduce  their  Youth  to 
their  Confuí tations.  By  the  benefit  of  this  many  Popes 
Nephews,  though  they  have  been  admitted  very  young 
to  the  Administration  of  Affairs ,  have  in  a  few  years 
made  experienced  Sratefmen.  The  other  is,  That  thofe 
that  are  near  the  Prince ,  ihould  dexteroufly  endeavour 
to  root  out  of  his  Mind  certain  vain  Opinions  of  his 
Greatnefs,  and  let  him  know  that  'tis  the  common 
Confent  of  all  that  gives  Power  and  Authority  to  the 

Scepter, 
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Scepter,  for  Nature  made  no  Kings.  That  his  Purple 
is  an  Emblem  of  Blood,  which  he  ihould  be  ready  up- 
on occafion  to  Ihed  for  the  People  ( 1) ;  that  it  was  noc 
given  to  breed  and  nourilh  the  Mo. hi  of  Vices:  That 
he  is  born  a  Prince  by  chance;  that  Virtue  only  is  the 
proper  good  of  Man  ;  that  his  Dominion  is  Govern- 
ment, not  abfolute  Power,  and  that  his  VafTals  are  Sub- 
jects not  Slaves.  This  Document  the  Emperor  Claudius 
gave  to  Mehtrdatus ,  King  of  Perfe  (f).  Let  them  ad- 
vife  the  Prince  fo  to  do  by  thofé  whom  he  Governs , 
as  he  would  be  done  to  were  he  a  Subject;  fo  Ga/ba 
inftrucled  Pifo  when  he  adopted  him  his  Son  (6^.  No 
Prince  was  ever  elected  only  to  be  fo ,  but  that  being 
lb  he  might  be  ferviceable  to  the  reft.  King  Antigonus 
confidering  this  ,  advis'd  his  Son  not  to  abufe  his 
Power,  not  to  be  proud  or  ufe  his  Subjects  ill,  Knoivefi 
thou  not y  my  Son,  faid  he,  that  our  Kingdom  is  but  a  noble 
Slavery  (~).  Upon  this  the  Woman  grounded  her  An- 
fwer  to  the  Emperor  Rodolpbus,  who  telling  her  he  was 
not  at  leafure  to  hear  her :  Then ,  fays  ihe,  you  /ire  no 
more  Emperor.  Subjects  are  not  born  for  the  Kirig,  but 
the  King  for  the  Subjects.  5T would  be  too  hard  a 
Bargain  for  them  to  fell  all  their  Liberty  to  the  King , 
if  in  return  thev  could  not  promife  themfelves  Juitice 
and  Protection  from  him  ,  to  which  end  they  volunta- 
rily fubmitted  themfelves  to  his  Command.  The  Ro~ 
mans  in  their  Triumphs  were  crownd  with-,  their  own 
Shields  (8),  made  into  the  circular  Form  of  a  Crown5 
whence  were  introduce  the  Diadems  of  the  Saints,who 
were  Victorious  againit  the  Common  Enemy.  A 
Prince  deferves  not  a  Crown,  unlefs  alio  he  ufe  i:  as  a 
Shield  to  ward  the  Streaks  of  adveife  Fortune  from  his 


(4)  C*nftlares  fafces,  pr&trxtttm\  cnru!emque  fiUam,  nihil  aliud,  quant 
fo'npam  funeris  putent;  cla>u  jr.fignibm.  velut  injulh  velatos  ad  mnt  m 
á:jiin¿i.  Lív.  2í  Bii.t  (})  Vt  noñdomirtatióném,  &  fervosy  Jed  redo- 
ren ij  civer  cogitkrit.  Tac.  1  2  Ann.  \6)  Cogitare  quid  aut  nolueru 
fob  alio  Frtnap?  ,  aut  xalwpi.  Tic.  1 .  Hiir.  (j)  An  Ignoras  y  fitj  mi , 
r.nftrvm  K  gnum  ejfi  nob-tem  fervimrerr.  ?  ( 8  j  With  favour  vn;c  thru 
...ffi  as  *ich  a  Shield,  VUl-n  5.  1*, 

L  Subjects, 
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Subje&s.  To  Reign  is  rather  an  Office  than  a  Dignity, 
an  Authority  of  a  Father  over  his  Children  (9)  ,•  and 
if  the  Subjeds  find  not  that  Fatherly  Care  and  Affecti- 
on in  the  Prince ,  they  owe  him  no  Réfped:  or  filial 
Obedience.  King  Ferdmand  the  Holy,  look'd  upon  his 
Government  as  an  Office,  which  confined  in  protect- 
ing his  Subject,  in  adminiftring  Juftice,  in  chaflifing 
Vice,  and  procuring  the  Enlargement  of  his  Territo- 
ries ,•  not  fparing  any  pains  for  its  Advantage,  and  ac- 
cording to  this  he  always  aded.  Princes  are  (as  we 
fhall  obferve  elfewhere  )  like  Mountains ,  as  well  be- 
caufe  they  are  nearer  the  Favours  of  Heaven ;  as  be- 
cauie  they  ihould  receive  all  Injuries  of  the  Weather 
upon  themfeives,  being  Depofitaries  of  Ice  and  Snów, 
which  melting,  fliould  flow  thence ,  and  water  and  re- 
freili  the  droughty  Fields  and  Valleys  beneath ,  and  by 
the  Shade  of  their  Bodies  defend  them  from  the  torch- 
ing Heat  of  the  Sun  (io).For  thisf  reafon,the  Scriptures' 
call  Princes  Giants  (u),  for  they  that  are  born  to  fu- 
ftaln  the  weight  of  Government ,  had  need  be  of  tf 
more  than  ordinary  Stature :  They  are  Giants  which7 
muft  undergo  Fatigues  and  Groans  (as  Job  fays)  under 
the  Waters  (12) ,  by  which  are  meant  People  and  Nai¿ 
tions  (13);  They  are  the  Corners  which  fuftain  the 
whole  Fábrica  of  the  State  (14).  A  Prince ,  who  be- 
lieves he  is  not  fcórn  to  do  this  for  his  Subje&s,  and  does 
not  prepare  himfelf  to  ihelter  them  from  the  Injuries  of 
the  Weather ,  dwindles  from  a  Mountain  to  a  Valley  f 
nay ,  'tis  unlawful  for  him  whom  Heaven  has  deiign'd 
to  Govern  others,  tó  regard  his  own  eafe  and  quiet, 

(  9  )  Vt  enim  gitbernatio  patrisfamiiias  eft  Regia  qutdam  poteflat 
domi  i  it  a  Regia  poteftas  >  eft  chit  at  if  fo  gentil  mint  ant  plurium  q*afi 
dmejlica  q*£dam  gubernatio.  Arift.  Polir.  3.  cap;  11.  (10)  For  thotf 
haft  been  a  flrength  to  the  poor,  a  itrength  to  the  needy  in  his  di» 
ftrefs  i  a  refuge  from  the  Storm,  a  fíiadow  from  the  heat,  fía.  25. 4. 
(1 1)  There  were  Giants  in  the  Earth  in  thofe  days  j  the  fame  be- 
came mighty  Men,  (¡en.  6.  4.  (12)  Vid,  Job 26.  5.  (13)  And  the 
Wafers  which  thou  faveft,  where  the  Whore  ikterh* -arc  Peoples, 
and  Multitudes,  and  Watiosfc,  and  Tonguci,  Revel.  17.15.   (14J  Vid, 
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Wamba  being  elected  King  of  the  Goths,  and  refuting 
the  Crown ,  a  certain  Captain  with  his  drawn  Sword 
threatned  to  nab  him  unlefs  he  accepted  it ;  Shall  yon 
alone,  fays  he  to  him  ,  oppofe  the  Will  of  the  whole  Nat  ¿on, 
and  prefer  jour  own  Private'  Eafe  to  the  TublickGood?  For 
this  reafon ,  the  States  of  Guadalajara  would  not  fuffer 
King  John  to  reiign  his  Kingdom  to  his  Son  Henry ,  he 
being  too  young,  and  himfelf  having  a  Conftitution  fie 
for  Government.  Hence  'tis  evident,  That  Princes  are 
a  part  of  the  Conrmonmwealth  ,  and  that  they  are  in 
fome  meafure  fubfect  to  it,  as  Instruments  of  its  Prefer- 
ration,  lb  that  their  fucceis  or  misfortunes  refped  it ; 
as  Tiberius  told  his  Sons  (15X  Thófe  who  defired  Da- 
vid for  their  King,  told  him,  We  are  thy  Bone  and  thy 
Flefi  (16) ;  intimating  to  him  that,  he  muft  with  his 
own  ftrength  fupport  them  y  and  take  upon  himfelf  all 
their  Toils  and  Grievances. 

A  Prince  ought  alfo  to  be  taught  wrííle  he  is  young, 
to  tame  and  govern  the  skittiih  Horfe  of  Government  ¿ 
for  fliould  he  let . him  have  his  Head,  he  would  fall 
headlong  with  him :  He  fliould  ufe  therefore  the  Bridle 
of  Reafon,  the  Reigns  of  Policy,  the  Whip  of  Juitice, 
and  the  Spurs  of  Valour .,  keeping  always  faft  in  the 
Stirrups  of  Prudence*  He  müft  not  execute  every  thing 
that  comes  into  his  Mind,  but  only  what  is  honourable 
and  juft,  leaft  he  ihould  tranfgrefs  Piety,  Reputation, 
Modefty,  or  good  Manners  (17).:  Let  not  a  Prince 
imagine  that  his  Power  is  wholly  abfolute,  but  fubjecTt 
by  the  publick  Good  and  Intereft  of  his  State.  Not  im- 
menfe,  but  limitted  ,  and  cxpos'd  to  many  Cafualties; 
one  blaft  of  Wind  diffipated  all  Philip  the  Second  s  Naval 
Preparations  againit  England, 

¡  Let  the  Prince  alfo  know,  that  his  Authority  is  not 
fb  Sovereign,  but  that  part  of  it  remains  in  the  Subjeéfc, 


-.00  I*a  naXl  €P*S  ut  b°na  maUq-<te  veftra  ad  Remp.  pert'weant.  Tac. .\. 
Ann  (16)  i  Sam. 5.1.  £17)  F.itta  qua  Ixdunt  putatem^  exijiimátion^m^ 
verecundiam  nojbam^  ¿r  at  ¿er.erahtcr  dtxc i m,  cintra  bonos  mores  ji<ni 
nee  faene  f<?/  credcncUm  ejj<  L.  15.  F.  dc  Condu.  InftU, 
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which  they  either  referv'd  to  themfelves  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  which  Common  Sence  has  iince  granted 
them  for  their  defence  againft  any  Prince  notorioufly 
unjuft  and  tyrannical.  Good  Princes  are  pleas'd  at  the 
Liberty  of  their  Subjects ;  Tyrants  only  would  be  ábfo- 
lute  (18).  The  Safety  and  Prefervation  of  the  King* 
dom ,  depends  upon  the  well-temper'd  freedom  of  the 
People.  'Tis  not  that  Prince  who  is  moft  powerful, 
that  is  moft  fecure ,  but  he  who  is  fo  with  reaibn  •  nor 
is  he  lefs  Sovereign  who  defends  the  juft  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  his  Subjects.  'Tis  rather  prudence  to  let 
them  enjoy  'em  freely,  for  they  never  derogate  from 
the  Authority  of  the  Prince ,  but  when  he  thinks  his 
Honour  affronted ,  and  endeavours  wholly  to  take  'em 
away.  Let  him  be  content  to  maintain  his  Crown  by 
the  fame  means  his  Anceftors  did.  It  feems  to  be  this 
which  God  would  admoniih  Princes  of,  ( though  in  a- 
nother  Sence)  by  Ezekkl  the  Prophet  (19),  when  he 
faidj  bind  the  tire  of  thine  Head  to  thee;  if  any  one 
ihall  wear  it  too  loofé,  'twill  be  very  apt  to  fall  off. 

r  (18)  ¿Quomodo  peffimif  Imperatoribus  fine  fine  dominationem,  it  a  quam- 
iU  tgregm  hbertatU  modum  placeré.  Tac.  4.  Add.  C]9^  ^n^  tn~ 
tire  cf  íhínc  Head  upon  thee.  £^¿24. 17; 
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IUftice  is  the  Center  from  which  the  Circumference 
of  a  Crown  is  drawn.    If  we  could  live  without 
one,  there  would  be  no  need  of  t  other. 

In  former  times  all  Princes  Judges  were, 
And  to  fee  Jufice  done,  was  all  their  Care, 

In  the  firft  Age  there  was  po  need  of  Puniihment.,  for 
there  were  no  Crimes  ¿  nor  of  Rewards,  for  Virtue  and 
Glory  were  belovd  for  their  own  fakes.  But  as  the 
World  grew  older,  Wickednefs  encreafed  with  it ,  and 
made  Virtue  more  referv'd,,  which  before  li/d  freely' 
and  careleisly  in  the  Fields.  When  Equality  was  laid 
aiide ,  and  Ambition  and  Force  fuppli  d  the  place  of 
Modsfty  and  Shame,  then  Government  was  alio  intro- 

L  3  dueled. 
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duc'd.  For  Prudence  urg'd  by  neceflity,  and  Common 
Prudence  oblig'd  Men  to  Civil  Society ,  that  they 
might  exercife  Virtues,  Which  Reaibn  prompted  them 
to,  and  make  ufe  of  Speech  which  Nature  gave  them, 
that  by  revealing  p  one  another  the  Senfe  of  their 
Minds,  they  might  inforni^ailtft,  and  defend  each 
other  (i).    Society  being  thus  by  common  Confent 
feftablifrrcj  >  there  arofe  at  the  fame  time  a  certain  Su- 
pream  Power  neceftary to  the  Prefervation  of  its  Parts, 
which  by  puniihin^Vice,  arid  rewarding  Virtue,  might 
defend  them  in  Peace  and  Juftice.'    And  becaufe  this 
Authority  could  not  be  diffufed  through  the  whole  Bo- 
dy, by  reafoti  of  the  Confufion  which  would  arife  in 
the  Execution"  thereof;   arid  becaufe  'twas  alfo  neceffa- 
ry  that  fome;  fliould  Command ,  and  the  reft  Obey, 
they  quitted  their  Pretentions  to  it,  conferring  it  either 
upon  one,  few,  or  many,  which  are  the  three  forts  of 
Government :  Monarchy,  Ariftocracy,  and  Democra- 
cy.   The  firit  of  which  was  Monachy  ;  for  originally 
Men  were  govern'd  by  one  in  each  Family,*  after- 
waids  they  chofe  from  among  the  People,  one,  who 
exceird  others  in  Goodnefs  and  Virtue,  whofe  HancJ , 
as  his  Authority  encreas'd,  they  honour'd  with  a  Scep- 
ter, and  his  Head  with  a  Diadem,  as  a  Badge  of  the 
Power  and  Sovereignty  which  they  had  ¡conferr'd  upon 
feim,  which  fliould  principally  confift  in  Juftice,  by 
Which  he  fliould  preferve  and  defend  his  Subjeds  ih 
Peace ;  fo  that  without  that  there  is  no  Order  of  Go- 
vernment (2),  and  all  Kingly  Authority  ceafes,  as  it 
happened  in  Caftile,  which  was  reduc  d  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  fudges ,  the  Kings  being  excluded  for  the  In- 
júítice  of  Ordenfjo  and  Fruela. 

\  This  juftice  could  not  be  well  adminifter'd  by  the 
nereLaw  of  Nature,  without  imminent  Danger  to  the 
<  Commonwealth;  for  fince  'tis  defin'd  to  be  a  conftant  and 

CO  Ser  mo  vero  datm  eft  homini,  ad  utile  &  inutile,  ac  preinde  juflum 
dc  injuftum  dddarandum.  Arfft.  Pol.  1.  cap.  1.  (2)  Nam  Refoiib.  nulla 
eA  ubi  leges  ntn  ttnent  Jmperium,  Arift.  Pol.  4,  cap,  4, 

perpetual 
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perpetual  defire  of  giving  to  every  one  their  own  (0> 
ic  would  be  verv  dangerous  if  it  ihould  depend  upon 
the  Opinion  and  Judgment  of  the  Prince,  and  not  be 
written ;  nor  can  mere  natural  Reafon ,  though  free 
from  Affedions  and  Pailions,  give  true  Judgment  in 
fuch  variety  of  Cafes  as  happen  continually.  So  that 
'twas  necefiary  for  States  to  arm  themfelves  with  Laws, 
deduc'd  from  long  ufé  and  experience,  as  well  Penal 
as  Diftributive;  thefe  to  punifh  faults,  and  thofe  to 
give  every  one  his  own.  Penal  Laws  are  reprefented 
by  a  Sword,  the  Emblem  of  Juftjce,  as  Trajan  intima- 
ted, reaching  a  Sword  to  the  Captain  of  his  Guards  9 
with  thefe  Words,  Take  this,  and  if  I  govern  welly  ufe  it 
for  me,  if  not,  again  ft  me.  Equally  fharp  on  both  fides, 
as  well  for  the  Rich  as  the  Poor,*  not  with  one  Edge 
blunt,  and  t'other  fharp  •  to  fpare  one,  and  hurt  ano- 
ther. Diftributive  Laws  are  reprefented  by  a  Rule  or 
Square ,  which  meafures  indifferently  the  A&ions  and 
Rights  of  all  (4).  By  this  Rule  of  Juftice  things  ought 
tp  be  meafured,  not  this  Rule  by  things,  as  the  Lesbian 
Rule  was,  which  being  made  of  Lead5  eafily  adapted  ic 
felf  to  all  ihapes  of  the  Stone.The  Prince  ought  to  give 
Life  and  Vigour  to  both.  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife  laid, 
That  a  King  was  the  Heart  and  Soul  of  the  State.  And 
in  another  place  he  fays,  That  Rex  a  King  is  ths  fame 
with  Regula  a  Rule.  Rex  a  King,  and  Lex  a  Law, 
differ  but  in  one  Letter ;  and  what  elfe  is  a  King  but 
the  Speaking  law,  and  the  Law  but  a  dumb  King; 
fo  much  King  that  could  it  exert  it  felf  it  ihould  govern 
alone.  Prudence  has  as  it  were  divided  the  Power  of 
Princes,  and  yet  in  their  Peribns  it  remains  whole, 
yet  it  has  fubtilly  transferid  part  thereof  to  Paper ,  fo 
that  it  has  left  Majefty  written  and  expos'd  to  the  view 
of  all,  for  the  exercife  of  Juftice,  fo  that  Juftice  and 
Chaftiiement ,  by  means  of  the  Law  ,  anticipating 
Crimes,  the  Sentence  might  not  be  afcribd  to  the  Will, 

(3)  For  Juftice  is  immorrai,  'Wifd.  I.  15.     (4)  Legem  fcimus  /«- 
fti  injujtique  regnlam  ejfe%  Scoeca. 

L  4  Paffion 
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Paffion  i  or  Intereft  of  the  Prince ,  and  that  he  might 
avoid  the  Odium  of  his  Subjects.  The  Law  is  an  £x- 
cufe  for  Rigour ,  a  difcountenancer  of  Favour ,  an  in- 
vifible  Arm  of  the  Prince ,  with  which  he  holds  the 
Reigns  of  the  Government.  There  is  no  better  way 
to  make  Authority  refpeéted  and  obeyed^for  which  rea- 
fon  the  Law  ihouid  be  punctually  obferv'd^  nor  ihould 
force  be  usd  in  any  thing  which  may  be  decided  by 
Law  (  5).  When  once  a  Prince  proceeds  that  way, 
the  Laws  will  foon  lofe  their  force  and  efficacy  (6)  ; 
Crimes  will  be  reckon'd  Innocence,  and  Juitice  Ty- 
ranny (7)  :  Nor  is  the  Power  of  the  Prince  a  little  di- 
ttiinifb'd,  for  that  is  ever  more  effectual  with  the  Law 
than  without  it.  5Tis  the  Law  that  crowns ,  defends , 
and  confirms  a  Prince  (8),  without  it  there  would  be 
no  difference  between  Subjection  and  Command.  True 
Policy  is  founded  upon  the  Law,  not  upon  Aibitrary 
Sway.  They  are  the  true  Rule  of  Government ,  the 
Roads  of  Policy,  by  them  as  by  certain  Lines  the  Ship 
of  the  State  fails  fecurely  ,•  they  are  the  Walls  of  Civil 
Power ,  the  Eyes  and  Soul  of  the  State ,  the  Fetters  of 
the  Mob,  and  the  Bridle  (the  prefent  Emblem)  which 
Guides  and  Curbs  it  (9).  Even  Tyranny  it  felf  can  t 
fubfiix  without  them. 

The  Determination  of  Juftice  could  not  be  fafely 
committed  to  the  inconftancy  of  the  Will,  which  is 
fubjed:  to  fo  many  Affections  and  Paffions,  and  of  it 
fell  perfectly  blind  ;  but  it  was  neceffary  that  it  ihould 
be  leftraind  by  certain  fixd  Decrees  and  Statutes , 
founded  upon  Reafon  and  Prudence,  which  fhould 
without  diiiin&ion  be  Obligatory  to  all.    Such  are 'the 


(O  Nee  utendum  imperio,  ubi  legibus  agi  foflit.  Tac.  3.  Ann.  £6)  Mi~ 
iwiju*a'quotiesglifcatpoteftas.  Tac.  3.  Ann.  (j)  The  work  of  righ- 
teoulnefs  fhali  be  peace  ,  and  the  tried*  of  righteeufnefs,  quietrefs 
and  affurance  for  ever,  Jfaiah  3a.  17.  (%)  Inauditi  atque  deftnfi  tan» 
qu am  innocentes  peiitant.  Tac.  E.  Hiír.  (9}  Fa8&  fur.t  /¡utem  leges,  ut 
eorum  metu  humana  coerceatw  audacia,  tutaque  fit  inter  ímprobos  innoctn- 
tia,  (¿X  in  ipfis  imp*  obit  rejortnidato  fupplicio  refrdinetur  audacia  ¿T  iwcendi 
facultas*  líid.  lib,  2.  EiymoL  L,  legibus,  C,  de  leg. 
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Laws  which  experience  of  pail  Accidents  has  provided 
for  future  ones;  and  iince  they  can't  explain  themfelves, 
but  are  mere  Bodies  which  receive  Soul ,  and  under- 
iranding  from  the  Judges ,  with  whofe  Tongues  they 
fpeak ,  and  by  whole  Pens  they  are  explain'd,  and  ap- 
ply'd  to  particular  Cafes ,  it  being  impoííible  to  com- 
prehend all,*  let  a  Prince  be  very  careful  to  whom 
he  commits  them;  for  in  them  he  entrufts  his  very 
Being,  and  the  chief  Inftruments  of  Government  ;  but 
the  choice  being  once  rightly  made,  let  him  not  hinder 
the  free  exercife  and  ordinary  courie  thereof,  but  leave 
it  wholly  to  the  Magiftrate  ;  but  if  Princes  will  through 
Clemency  or  Arbitrary  Power,  intermeddle  with  the 
Expolition  of  the  Laws ,•  all  this  Politick  Structure  will 
fall,  and  thofe  Lsws  which  fhould  prop  and  fupport  it, 
rather  caufe  its  ruin.  Tyranny  is  nothing  elfe  but  an 
ignorance  and  contempt  of  the  Laws,  aííuming  to  it 
felf  their  Power  and  Authority.  This  Rome  of  old 
bewail'd  as  the  chief  caufe  of  its  Slavery,  Augufius  ar- 
rogating to  himielf  the  chiefeit  Offices  in  the  Law, 
that  he  might  the  better  play  the  Tyrant  (10), 

When  Casfar  to  himfelf  ajfunid  the  Laws, 
Voor  Rome  grew  foon  degenerate  and  bafe9 
Forgot  her  War,  and  Jlept  in  fervile  Pejce.  Claud, 

A  Prince  in  obftructing  the  Laws  encourages  Vice ,  as 
it  happ'ned  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  (i  i). 
Multiplicity  of  Laws  are  very  dangerous  to  a  State , 
for  they  deftroy  one  another;  being  too  numerous 
they  create  Confufion  and  Oblivion  ,  or  when  they 
can't  be  obferv  d  are  defpis'd.  A  fure  fign  of  a  diifo- 
lute  and  corrupt  State ;  one  contradicts  another ,  and 
makes  room  for  Unifier  Interpretations,  and  diiFerene 
Opinions ,    whence  arife  Difputes  and    Contentions 

fio)  Infitrgere  paulatim  ,  mun'a  fenatus  ,  Afj£itrratuum  .  legumtn  fe 
trabere.  Tac.  i.  Ann.  (n)  fiibm  cuaZU  kgufn.  /r  'Mag ftiai Hum  mu- 
ta in  fe  trahens  Frinceps,  materiam  pradandi  pateficit.  i  jc.  i : .  Ann. 

The 
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The  greateft  part  of  the  People  are  taken  up  in  Law, 
there  want  .Men  to  manure  the  Ground;  for  Offices 
and  War.  A  few  good  fupport  many  bad,  and  many 
bad  lord  it  over  the  few  good.  The  Courts  of  Judi- 
cature are  Harbours  for  Pirates ,  and  Receptacles  for 
^Thieves.  Thofe  very  Men  who  íhould  be  the  Affer- 
tprs  of  the  Peoples  Liberty ,  are  the  heavieft  Fetters  of 
their  Slavery  (12).  Too  many  Laws  are  not  lefs  per- 
nicious to  a  State  than  Vices  (13)-  He  who  makes 
many  Laws,  fets  many  Traps,  in  which  all  mutt  be 
caught,  ^o  Caligula,  when  he  had  a  defígn  upon  the 
Innocent,  eftablilhed  many  Laws ,  written  in  fo  fmall 
a  Character ,  that  they  could  be  hardly  read.  An<J 
Claudius  publilhed  Twenty  in  one  day  ,  which  ib  puz- 
zled the  People,  that  'twas  rnore  difficult  to  know  than, 
to  obferve  them.  Therefore  Arifhtle  faid  ,  That  few 
Laws  were  fufficient  for  the  weighteft  Cafes ,  and  that 
the  reft  ought  to  be  left  to  natural  Reafon.  Nothing 
is  fo  prejudicial  to  State  as  multiplicity  of  Laws :  Hence 
God  threatened  Ifiael,  as  a  Punilhment  for  their  Sins, 
that  he  would  multiply  their  Laws  (14).  To  wha? 
purpofe  is  it  to  make  an  Addition  of  new  Laws  upon 
every  flight  occafipn,when  there  is  no  caie  which  has  not 
happ'ned  before,  nor  any  inconveniency  which  has  not 
been  already  confider'd  of,and  by  Obfervation  and  Ex- 
perience provided  for?  Thofe  which  are  now  introduce 
into  Cafriky  as  new,  may  be  all  found  in  the  Ancient 
Records.  The  Obfervajion  of  thefe  would  be  mucH 
more  agreeable  to  the  People,  and  would  create  lefs 
Odium  to  the  Prince ,  than  the  Promulgation  of  other 
new  ones.  In  thofe  Judgment  acquiefces ,  in  thefe  'tis 
dubious  and  unfteady  ,•  thofe  feem  to  be  founded  with 
care,  the  Authority  of  thefe  is  queftionable  ,•  thofe 
may  fafely  be  renew'd,  thefe  can't  be  introduc'd  wich- 

.0*)  Veditque  ]nray  qneis  facey  &  Principe  uteremur^  acriora  fxf» 
vincula  indit'i  cuflodes.  Tac.  3.  Ann.  Qi?)  Vtque  antehac  fl.igit'w  ita 
nunc  legibus  laborabatur.  Tac.  3.  Ann.  ("14.)  Becaufe  Epbraim  hath 
made  many  Altars  to  Sin,  Altars  (hall  be  unto  him  to  Sin.  Scribam 
ci  multíplices  leges  meat,  fays  the  Latin  Vcrfion,  Ho¡%  8.  It»  12. 

put 
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out  danger.  To  make  Experiments  of  new  Medicines 
is  dangerous  to  Health  and  Life ;  many  Herbs  before 
the  way  of  preparing  them  were  known,  were  Potion'1. 
Better  is  that  State  govern'd,  whofe  Laws,  though  im- 
perfect ,  are  fettled ,  than  that  which  is  continually 
changing  them.  The  Ancients  to  intimate  that  Laws, 
ought  to  be  perpetual,  wrote  them  upon  Tables  of 
BraG  (15)  j  and  God  engrav'd  them  with  his  Eternal 
Finger  upon  Stone  (16).  For  this  reafon  Augujlus  ad- 
vis 'd  the  Senate,  that  they  íhouíd  preferve  their  Laws 
intire  without  altering  them ;  for  that  tho'  they  were 
bad ,  they  were  more  beneficial  to  the  State  than  new 
ones  (17).  There  is  no  Kingdom  but  is  provided  with 
Laws  fufficient  ,•  but  care  ought  to  be  taken ,  lealt  the 
variety  of  Interpretations  ihould  render  them  ambigu- 
ous and  obfeure,  and  occafion  Difputes  and  Contro- 
veffies.  This  ought  to  be  prevented,  which  might  with 
eafe  be  done  in  Sfainy  if  fome  King,  upon  this  account 
not  lefs  a  Reftorer  than  Telaglus ,  would  abbreviate  all 
ProcefTes,  and  leaving  the  Civil  Law,  would  make  ufe 
only  of  thofe  of  the  Kingdom,  which  are  not  lefs  pru- 
dent and  learned  than  juft  and  reafonable.  This  King 
Recefewind  meant,  when  in  one  of  his  Laws  he  faid, 

Alfo  King  Alphonfus  the  IVife,  commanded  his  Judges. 

This  their  Majefties,F<W/«W  and  Joan,  afterwards  con- 
firm'd,  as  did  King  Alarkky  who  laid  fevere  Penalties 
upon  the  Judges  for  admitting  ,the  Pleas'  of  the  Roman 
Laws.  Nor  does  it  a  little  derogate  from  Supream  Ju- 
rifdi&ion  to  be  govern'd  by  Foreign  Laws.    To  this  I 

00  Vfki  *w  ad  perpetuitatem  mmumentor urn  )¿tmpridem  tranfl.it H4 
efl  tabulif  &reis ,  in  quibus  confiitut'met  publica  incíduntur,  (ié)  And 
he  gave  unto  Mofes*  when  lie  had  made  an  end  of  communing  with 
him  upon  Mount  Sinai ,  two  Tables  of  Teftimony ,  Tables  of  Stone 
written  with  the  Finger  of  God.  (17)  Fofitof  femel  leges  mflmter 
fervate  ,  nee  uOam  ear  am  immuta'e',  nam  qui.  in  f>*<)  ¡tatu  eademque  ma- 
nent,  etfi  deteriora  fmt>  tamen  utiliza  funt  F<eipublic.t,  his  qu£  per  inn*- 
vationcm,  vel  meliora  iaducunutr,  Dion.  1  52. 

forefec 
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forefee  two  Objections ;  fir  ft,  that  if  thefe  Laws  were 
written  in  SpanifJ) ,  the  Latin  Tongue  would  be  loft, 
and  the  Lawyers  would  apply  themíéíves  wholly 
to  the  Studv  and  Explanation  of  them  only  ,*  befides5 
that  without  the  knowledge  of  the  Civil  Law ,  front 
whence  thev  are  derivd ,  they  could  not  be  well  un- 
derftood.  The  other  is,  that  fince  the  Civil  Law  is 
Common  to  almoft  all  Europe,  according  to  which 
caufes  ought  to  be  decided ,  and  that  the  Rights  and 
Privileges  of  Princes  are  often  to  be  determine  in! 
Foreign  Parliaments,  and  Courts  of  Judicature  ,•  it  will 
be  very  neceffary  to  have  Men  well  vers'd  in  the  laid 
Law.  Which  inconveniences  will  be  eafily  remedied 
by  erecting  and  indowing  fome  places  for  Civil  Law- 
yers in  the  Univeriicies ;  as  (though  upon  different  Mo- 
tives) .King  Ferdinand  did. 

But  if  this  can't  be  effected,  the  foremention'd  incon- 
veniences may  be  thus  remedied  ,•  firft  by  prohibiting 
iiich  a  vaft  number  of  Books  to  be  imported,  which 
ferve  only  to  clear  the  Pockets,  not  the  underftandiñg, 
nor  is  Printing  any  thing  elfe  now-a-dáys ,  but  Mer- 
chandize and  Trade.  This  variety  confounds  the 
Senfes,  embarraiTes  and  puzzles  the  Judgment.  3T  would 
be  more  advifeable,  where  the  written  Laws  are  not 
full  enough  for  the  Decifion  of  any  Controverfy,  to 
be  guided  by  Reafon.,  that  living  Law,  rather  than 
to  grope  for  Juftice  in  the  obfcurity  of  fuch  diverfity 
of  Opinions ,  equally  favourable  to  each  fide,  and  fub- 
je<5fc  to  Subornation  and  Paffion.  Next,  by  fhortening 
the  tedious  Methods  of  the  Law,  as  King  Philip  the  Se- 
cond defign'd  to  do  at  Milan,  when  he  confuí  ted  with 
the  Senate  about  that  Affair.  In  which  he  not  only  re- 
fpeóted  the  good  of  the  Subjeft  ,  but  alfo  that  in  that 
State,  which  is  the  Bullwark  of  the  Kingdom,  there 
might  be  more  Men  of  the  Sword  than  the  Gown. 
The  fame  was  attempted  by  the  Emperors  ,  Titus  and 
Vefpafian,  Charles  the  Fifth,  their  Catholick  Majefties, 
Peter,  King  of  Portugal,  James  the  firft  of  Arragony  and 
Lewis  the  Eleventh  of  France  ¿  none  of  them  being 

able 
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able  to  effect  it ,  nor  can  any  one  elfe  hope  to  bring 
it  about  ,  ílnce  for  the  reforming  the  Practice  of  the 
Bench ,  the  Judges  themfelves  muft  be  of  Counfei, 
whofe  Intereft  it  is  to  prolong  Suits,  as  'tis  that  of  Sol- 
diers to  continue  War.  JTwas  pure  neceííity  obHg'd 
the  moil:  Serene  Queen  Ifabel,  of  her  own  accord,  to 
make  ufe  of  this  Remedy  ,  when  being  at  Sevil  har- 
raft'd  with  vexatious  Appeals,  /he  commanded  all  Suits 
depending,  to  be  by  the  affiftance  of  able  and  learned 
Men  ,  decided  in  her  prefence ,  without  the  noife  of 
the  Bar,  and  that  Accumulation  of  Informations  and 
Proceffesj  and  truly  fuccefsfully  enough  as  experience 
has  ihewn.  The  Cantons  of  Switzerland  are  very  pru- 
dently governed,  becaufe  there  are  no  Lawyers  among 
them  ;  the  Witnefles  are  heard  ,  and  without  writing 
down  any  thing,  except  the  judgment,  the  Caufes  are 
immediately  decided.  A  quick  Condemnation  is  more 
expedient  -'for  the  Client ,  than  a  favourable  Judgment 
after  a  tedious  dependance.  He  who  commences  a 
Law-fuit  now-a-days,  does  as  it  were  plant  a  Palm-. 
Tree,  which  he  can  t  exped:  to  live  to  gather  the  Fruic 
of.  In  a  State  where  Suits  are  long  and  tedious,  the 
People  can  never  live  peaceably  and  amicably  (18), 
Let  there  therefore  be  few  Couniellors,  Attornies,  and 
Soliicitors.  How  can  that  Government  be  quiet ,  in 
which  there  are  fo  many  who  get  their  living  by  railing 
and  promoting  Feuds  and  Law-fuits  ?  What  hopes  of 
Reftitution  to  the  injurd ,  when  there  are  fo  many 
ready  to  fleece  and  ilrip  him  ?  Suppofe  them  to  be  Per- 
forms of  Worth  and  Integrity,  yet  is  Juftice  ne'er  the 
better  adminiftred  for  their  number  ;  no  more  than  a 
Difeafe  is  better  cur'd  by  many  Phyficians.  Nor  would 
it  redound  to  the  Common  Good,  if  with  the  loft  of 
the  Publick  Tranquility,  and  the  Eftates  of  the  People, 
there  ihould  be  made  too  nice  a  fcrutiny  inro  every 
ones  Right :  A  moderate  and  moral  Care  is  fufficient. 


(i8jl  Nonfaerint  cmcorde:  unqy¿fn)  am  inter  amantes  civei^bi  mutUM 
inulta  lites  judiciales  fufo,  fed  ubi  ea  mcvijjiii*  ¿r  t>a<ciffim£,  tfiaro. 
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Nor  does  leis  damage  arrive  from  an  abundance  of 
Penal  Laws  to  prohibit  Luxury  in  Cloaths  %  and  fuper- 
fiuous  Expences;  for  fuch  Edi&s  are  generally  flighced, 
and  not  obferved ,•  the  fame  Month  in  which  t!  ey  are 
eftabliih'd,  they  are  áboliíhd.    They  are  like  the  Re- 
fponfes  of  the  Sibyls,  written  upon  Leaves,  and  ¿car      d 
by  the  Wind.   And  if  once  this  diibbedience  takes  piace^ 
Jc  makes  Luxury  moré  infolent  and  fecure  (19).    Trie 
Prince's  Reputation  fufFers,  when  the  Remedies  which 
he  prefcribes  are  inefFe&ual,  or  not  obferv'd.  The  Edi&s 
of  Margaret  of  Auftria,  Dutcheft  of  farma,  not  being 
executed,  derogated  much  from  Her  Authority  ,in  Flan* 
Jers.  Therefore  'tis  a  queftión,  whether  moderate  Luxu- 
ry be  not  a  more   tolerable  Inconveniency  ¿  than  a 
Prohibition  when  not  obey'd  (20)?   Or  whether  it  be 
not  better  to  wink  at  old  and  fettled  Vices,  tnan  by 
feeble  Laws  to  fbew  that  they  are  ftroneer  than  the 
Prince  ?  If  Laws  are  once  broken,  unpunilned,  there  is 
no  reftraint  or  fhatne  beyond.    If  a  Prince  would  ex- 
prels  thefe  Laws  and  Edicts  about  Reformation  of  Man- 
ners in  himfelf,  perhaps  Flattery^  or  the  natural  Propen- 
fity  in  Inferiors  to  imitate  their  Superiors,  or  the  Subje&s 
their  Prince ,  would  be  more  effe&ual  than  the  rigour 
of  the  Law,  and  that  without  danger  to  Sovereign  Au- 
thority.   Frugality,  which  the  Sumptuary  Laws  could 
not  introduce,  the  Emperor  Vefpafian  did,  only  by  his 
Example  (21).    The  Imitation  of  the  Prince,  is  a  Sla- 
very lweetncd  by  Flattery.    'Tis  eafier  for  Nature  to 
err  in  her  own  Works,  íúá  Theodorkk ,  King  of  the 
Goths,  than  for  the  Subjects  not  to  obferve  the  Manners 
óf  their  Prince.    In  him,  as  in  a  Glais,  the  People  ad- 
juft  their  Actions: 

{19)  Tot  a  majoribus  reperte,  tot  quas  divus  Auguftus  tit  lit, ilia.  oblivi- 
one  y  hot  (quod  flagitiofint  e¡í)  contempt u  aboliu,  fecurtorem  luxum  fecere. 
Tac.  3.  Ann.  ( 20)  Kumr  coerció  plus  damni  in  Remp.  ferrety  quam 
indecorum  attrefiare,  quod  non  obttneretur  s  vel  fetentum  ignotftiniam  fy 
infamiam  virorum  illuftrium  pofc>ret.  Tac.  3.  Ann.  (21)  Sedpr&ctpm* 
*dftri¿li  morU  (tutor  Vefpafianus  fuit ,  antiquo  if[e  cultu\  útluque  objequi- 
sm  indein  Principem,  ¿r  mulandi  amor  validior,  quam  pcen<e  ex  legibus, 
&  mints.  Tac.  3.  Ann. 
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The  Nation  follows  ftill. 

The  FaJJnons  of  the  Court,  and  V  always  proves. 
Example  more  than  Law  the  People  moves.         Claude 

Cuftoms  are  Laws,  not  written  upon  Paper,  but  ¡n  the 
Mind  and  Memory  of  all,  and  are  more  grateful  whea 
not  forced  ,  but  a  free  choice  and  fort  of  liberty  ¡  and 
the  fame  common  Confent  ,  which  firft  introduce! 
éhem ,  ftill  obferves  them  fo  ftric"tly,  that  it  won't  per- 
mit them  to  be  altered  though  they  are  bad ,  for  com- 
mon Opinion ,  by  which ,  after  they  have  been  recei- 
ved by  their  Ánceííors,  the  People  are  fully  perfwaded 
they  are  juft  and  reafonable ,  does  prevail  more  in  this 
matter  than  the  ftrongeft  Arguments ,-  nay,  than  the 
Inconveniences  themfelves  which  are  found  in  them. 
'Tis  therefore  more  prudent  to  bear  with  them ,  than: 
wholly  to  remove  them.  Á  prudent  Prince  governs 
his  State  without  altering  its  Cuftoms  (22).  But  if  they 
are  oppofite  to  Virtue  or  Religion ,  they  ought  to  be 
dexteroufly  corrected, t  and  the  People  by  degrees  pre- 
pared to  know  the  reafon.  King  Froila  incurred  the  odi- 
um of  many  by  difannulling  the  Cuftom  of  the  Cler- 
gy's marrying,  which  had  been  before  introduce  by 
Witiz,a9  and  confirm 'd  by  the  Example  of  the  Greeks. 

If  the  State  be  not  well  conftituted,  and  the  Peoples 
minds  docil  and  corrigible ,  Laws  will  be  of  fmall 
vfe  (23).  Which  I  believe  Solon  meant,  when  being 
ask  d  what  Laws  were  beft  ;  he  anfwered,  thofe  which 
the  People  obferve.  Medicines  are  of  no  ufe  where  the 
Diíéafe  is  incurable.  Laftly,  Laws  will  beinfignificant, 
ijnlefs  the  Prince  by  his  Life  and  Example  confirm  and 
ftrengthen  them  (24).  That  Law  feems  pleaiant  and 
eafy  to  the  People,  which  the  Legiflator  himfelf  ob- 
ferves : 


(22)  Mot  hominum  tutiflime  <t?ere,  qui  prxjenfibus  mvribHSy  le¿ibnf<¡ue 
étiamfi  deteriores  finty  minimum  variant/ s  Rempub.  aiminijiiant.  Thucid. 
C20  £*'^  leZ*s  fine  moribus  vati&  proficiunt  .?  S.  Aug.  (24J  Digna 
vox  eft  Maieftátf  regnant  it ,  legibits  AÚ?¿atum  fe  frtfteri,  L.  4.  C.  de 
teg, 
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If  you  command \  and  hope  to  be  obefd, 

Objerve  y sur  felf  tbofe  Laws  your  felffirft  made. 

"The  People  then  will  due  Obedience  fijeu>¿ 

I'o  you  who  make  Law>s,  and  obftrve  them  too.     Claud. 

The  Laws  made  by  Servius  TuUius,  were  not  only  for 
the  People,  but  alfo  for  the  Prince  (2j).  By  them 
Controverfies  between  the  Prince  and  People  ought  to 
be  determined  :  As  Tacitus  relates  of  Tiberius  (26).  Tbo' 
({aid  the  Emperors ,  Severus  and  Antoninus)  we  are  free- 
from  the  Laws  ,  yet  we  live  by  them:  A  Prince  is  not 
cblig'd  by  the  irrid  Letter  of  the  Law,  but  by  the- 
Reafon  on  which  'tis  grounded,  for  that  is  natural  and 
common  to  all ,  not  peculiar  to  Subje&s  only  for  their 
good  Government  ,•  for  in  fuch  cafe  the  Obfervation 
of  the  Law  belongs  to  them  alone,  tho'  'twill  be  very 
neceflary,  if  the  Cafe  will  allow ,  for  him  to  conform 
himfelf  to  them,'  that  fo  they  may  feem  the  more  plea- 
fant  to  others.  This  was  the  meaning  of  God's  Com- 
mand to  Ezekiel,  that  he  fhould  eat  the  Roll  (27). 
That  others  feeing  that  he  had  firft  tailed  che  Laws, 
and  found  them  fweet  as  Honey,  all  might  imitate  him. 
The  Kings  of  Spain  are  fo  fubjed:  to  the  Laws,  that  the 
Treafary  in  cafes  of  the  Royal  Patrimony,  runs  the 
fame  fortune  with  any  other  Subjed,  and  in  a  doubtful 
cafe  is  condemn'd.  So  it  was  enafted  by  Thilip  the  Se- 
cond ;  and  once  when  his  Grandfon,  ThiUp  the  Fourth, 
your  Highnefs's  Father,  was  prefent  in  Council,  upon 
a  Debate  oí  a  Cafe  relating  to  the  Exchequer,  neither 
the  judges  wanted  Integrity  to  give  it  againit  him,  nor 
his  Majeily  Temper  to  hear  it  without  Refentment. 
Happy  is  that  State,  in  which  the  Prince's  Caufe  is  the 
worft  (28). 


(i*>)  Qj*ibus-etiam  Reges  obtemperaren.  Tac.  3  Ann.  (16)  Siquan- 
do  cum  private  d'feeptarent,  forum  &  jits.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (27)  Eat  this 
Roll,  and  go  (\  eak  un;o  the  Houte  or  Tfrael  j  fo  I  opened  my  Mouth» 
and  he  caus'd  me  to  car  the  Roll,  E%el>,  3.  1 ,  and  %.  (z8)  Qua  gloria 
tua  eft  pracipxa ,  fepe  vinciiur  Fifcus  cuius  mala  caufa  nunqnam  eft,  nifi 
fitb  bono  principe,  Pilo,  in  Pan. 

E  Mr 
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T  Hough  the  Peoples  Confent  confers  the  Power  of 
Juftice  upon  Princes,  they  receive  it  immediately 
from  God,as  being  his  Vicars  in  Temporal  Affairs.  They 
are  the  Royal  Eagles ,  the  Minifters  of  Jove  (i),  who 
Adminifter  his  Thunder ,  and  fupply  his  place  in  pu- 
niihing  Vice,  and  adminiftring  Juiriqe ;  in  which  they 
have  need  of  three  Qualities  of  the  Eagle,  iharpnefs  of 
Sight  to  infpecfc  Crimes ,  fwiftnefs  of  Wing  for  Execu- 
tion ,  and  ftrengih  of  Talons ,  that  they  main't  fail 
therein.  The  Injury  done  by  a  certain  Nobleman  to 
a  poor  Peafant ,  though  in  the  remoteft  Corner  of  Ga- 


Q i)  For  he  is  the  Minifter  of  God  to  thee  for  good  $  but  if  thou 
do  chat  which  is  cvi),  be  afraid  j  for  he  beareth  not  the  Sword  ia 
vaio,  Rmt  i  j.  4. 

M  Ikia, 
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Uciá,  could  not  efcape  the  quick  fight  of  King  Atphonfo 
the  Seventh  ,  call'd  Emperor  a  who  difguifing  himfelf, 
went  immediately  to  puniih  him  with  fuch  ipeed,  that 
he  apprehended  him  before  he  knew  any  thing  of  his 
coming.    O  lively  and  ardent  Soul  of  the  Law !  to  be 
himfelf  Judge  and  Executioner ,   to  fatisfy  an  Injury 
done  to  a  poor  Peafant,   and  to  puniih  the  unjuft  Op- 
predion  of  the  Grandee.    The  fame  did  King  Ferdi- 
nand the  Cacholick,  who  being  at  Medina,  went  pri- 
vately to  Salamanca,   and  feized  Roderigo  Maltonado , 
who  exercis'd  great  Oppreffions  in  the  Gaftle  of  Mon- 
leon  (2).    Who  would  ever  tranfgrefs  the  Laws ,  if  he 
always  fear'd  fuch  a  furprife?  One  íiich  as  this  would 
frighten  and  reform  a  whole  Kingdom.    But  it  is  not 
always  expedient  for  Majefty  it  felf  to  imitate  fuch  Ex- 
amples.   When    the  State  of  the  Kingdom  is  well 
fettled  ,  when  the  Courts  of  Judicature  are  open  ,  and 
the  fear  of  the  Law  is  freih  and  lively,  'tis  fufficeint  for 
á  Prince  to  fee  Juftice  adminifter'd  by  his  Minifters0 
But  when  all  is  in  Confufion ,  when  Obedience  nag- 
gers ¿  when  the  King's  Authority  is  flighted,  as "t was 
an  thofe  times  3  then  fome  fuch  fuddain  and  fevere  Pu- 
jiiihment  will  be  feafonable  ,  that   the  People  may 
know  the  Power  óf  their  Prince,  and  underftand,  that 
as  in  a  Humane  Body,  fo  in  a  Kingdom ,  the  Soul  of 
Majefty  is  all  in  all ,  and  all  in  every  part.    Yet  'twill 
be  very  neceiTary  to  moderate  this  feverity,  when  the 
Diftemper  is  inveterate ,  and  the  Kingdom  confirm'd 
In  Vice  ,•  for  if  Virtue  ihould  be  too  fevere  upon  Vice, 
and  endeavour  to  reform  all  at  once  ,    'twould  be 
efteem'd  rather  Cruelty  than  Juftice.    Time  muft  re- 
cruit that  which  time  has  weakned  f  to  precipitate  a 
Cure  is  dangerous ,  and  may  make  the  Prince  experi- 
ence the  Rage  of  the  incens'd  Multitude.    Connivance 
and  Dexterity  is  often  more  effectual  than  force.    In 
this  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick  was  excellent ;  and 
by  this  King  Peter  was  deceiv'd,  who  relying  wholly. 

(%)  Mirs  Hift,  of  Sfam 
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Upon  Severity,  got  the  Name  of  Cruel.  Though  Ju- 
ftice be  on^  fingie  Virtue ,  yet  has  it  various  Effects , 
according;  to  the  difference  of  time.  Sometimes  the 
People  wholly  reject  it ,  and  become  more  Infolent ; 
fometimes  they  acknowledge  the  damage  of  their  ex* 
eels,  and  co-operaie  with  the  Prince  to  remedy  it,  and 
fuggeft  the  moil  fevere  means  againft  their  own  Liber- 
ty ,  by  which  the  Prince  acquires  the  Name  of  Juil 
without  danger. 

.  Let  not  a  Prince  remit  the  Punifhment  of  fuch  Of- 
fences againft  the  Government,  in  which  few  are  con- 
cerned, but  pardon  thofe  in  which  many  are  involvd. 
Agrippa  being  put  to  Death,  in  the  lile  of  Planafia,  by 
the  Order  of  Tiberius ,  a  certain  Slave  who  was  very 
like  him ,  ftealing  away  his  Aihes,  pretended  that  he 
was  Agrippa  $  the  Romans  believ'd  it  ,•  the  Report 
ipread,  and  caus'd  a  Tumult,  with  evident  danger  of 
a  Civil  War.  Tiberius  caus'd  the  .  Slave  to  be  appre- 
hended, and  put  to  Death  privately,  and  though  many 
Gentlemen  and  Senators  of  his  own  Family,  were  faid 
Co  have  affiited  him  with  Money  and  Advice  (3),  yet 
would  he  fuffer  none  to  fpeak  in  his  behalf.  Thus 
Prudence  triumph'd  over  Cruelty,  and  by  Silence  and 
Connivence  he  appeas'd  the  Diforder.      . 

Let  a  Prince  pardon  frnall  Offences ,  and  puniih 
great  ones¿  íbmetimes  let  him  be  content  with  Repen- 
tance, which  Tacitus  commended  in  Agrícola  (4).  He 
is  not  the  beft  Governor  who  punilhes  with  moil  Seve-. 
rity,  but  he  who  pardons  with  fach  Diicretion  and 
Circumfpeclion ,  as  not  to  give  any  occafion  to  the 
Delinquents  to  tranfgrefs  again.  No  body  commends 
a  Chirurgeon  for  cutting  off  many  Legs  and  Arms ; 
no  body  hates  a  Prince  for  ptmiihing ,  provided  he 
does  it  wich  Reluctancy  and  Grief f  but  him  who  de- 


(3 J  Et  quanqvnm  mult'i  ex  ejus  demo  equites  ac  fenatores  fitftentajje 
opibks  ,  juvijje  confilik)  dkerentur.  Tac.  2.  Ann.  (4)  Parvis  peccatit 
venom ,  magnti  feventiitem  cammettdve  ;  nee  pxna  fcmper  ,  fed  fepiiis 
pmrentia  contents  ejfe*  Tac,  in  Vic  Agrie. 
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lights  in  it ,  and  eagerly  carps  at  all  opportunities  of 
doing  zt.  To  puriifh  for  Example  ,  and  amendment  is 
Mercy ;  but  to  do  it  through  Pailion  or  Avarice  is 
Tyranny.  Let  not  a  Prince  faffer  any  one  to  think 
himfelf  fo  great,  and  free  from  the  Laws,  as  to  dare 
to  oppofe  the  Minifters  of  Juftice ,  and  thofe  who  re- 
prefent  its  Power  and  Authority ,  for  fo  the  Pillar  of 
Juftice  can't  itand  fecure  (0>  when  fuch  boldnefe  once 
takes  place,  contempt  will  by  degrees  undermine  it, 
and  bring  it  to  the  Ground.  The  chief  Foundation 
of  the  Spanijh  Monarchy,  and  that  which  has  rais'd  it 
to  fuch  an  height,  and  keeps  it  lb,  is  the  inviolable 
Obfervation  of  Juftice  and  Rigour,  by  which  its  Kings 
have  always  taken  care  to  make  it  refpe&ed  and 
efteerh'd  of  all.  No  Violation  of  it  goes  unpunifh'd, 
though  great  be  the  Dignity  and  Authority  of  the  De- 
linquent. A  certain  Judge  at  Cor dub >a ,  was  by  the 
Command  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  enquiring 
into  fome  Mifdemeanor ,  whom  when  the  Marquifs  of 
Tuego  had  arretted ,  the  King  fo  refented  it ,  that  all 
the  Signal  Services  of  that  Family  of  Corduba ,  could 
not  hinder  him  from  punifhing  him  very  feverely  ; 
afterwards  he  put  himfelf  wholly  into  his  Majefty's 
Hands,  by  the  Advice  of  the  Great  Captain,  who  fee- 
ing the  heinoufnefs  of  the  Crime ,  which  would  not 
admit  of  Pardon,  wrote  to  him  to  caft  himfelf  at  the 
King's  Feet ,  by  which  he  might  perhaps  expiate 
his  Crime,  but  if  not  he  would  certainly  be  rui- 
ned (6). 

Nor  ought  a  Prince  only  to  puniih  Crimes  commit- 
ted againít  his  own  Perfon,  or  during  his  Reign  ,•  but 
thofe  aifo  which  were  aóted  in  the  laft,  though  the 
State  were  then  under  the  Power  of  an  Enemy,  For 
Prefidents  of  Difobedience  and  Contempt  of  Authority 
being  conmVd  at,  or  rewarded,  are  dangerous  even  to 
¿ucceffors.    Dignity  is  ever  ihe  fame,  being  always 


f$)  Hmc  P.  C.  cur  am  fufiinet  Princeps,  hac  omijfa  fnnditus  Rem}» 
trabeu  Tac.  3.  Aan,    (\6)  Mar,  Hift  of  Spmn. 
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efpoufed  to  him  who  poflefles  her.  Wherefore  he  de- 
fends his  own  Caufe,  who  takes  care  of  his  Predecefc 
ibr's  Honour ,  though  'twas  not  wounded  in  his  time. 
A  Prince  ought  not  to  leave  behind  him  the  Memory 
of  one,  who  has  been  fo  impudent  as  to  affront  Au- 
thority unpuniih'd ;  for  if  once  Subje&s  are  perfwaded 
that  they  may  raife  their  Fortunes ,  or  fatisfy  their 
Paflions ,  by  the  Death  or  Abuíé  of  the  Prince,  none 
will  be  able  to  live  fecure.  The  Puniihment  of  Impu- 
dence to  the  Predeceffor,  is  the  fecurity  of  the  Succef- 
for,  and  a  warning  to  all  from  daring  to  attempt  the 
like.  For  which  reaibn  ViteBus  put  all  thofe  to  Death, 
who  peticion'd  him  for  Rewards  for  the  Murther  of 
Galba  (7).  Every  one  is  treated  as  he  treats  others. 
Julius  Cafar  commanding  the  Statues  of  Pompey  to  be 
ere&ed,  confirm'd  his  own.  If  Princes  ihould  not  unite 
againft  Contempt  and  Treafon,  Authority  and  Loyalty 
would  be  in  danger. 

In  Cafes  where  the  fame  circumftances  concur,  a 
Prince  ought  not  to  connive  at  fome  and  puniih  others, 
for  nothing  renders  them  more  odious  than  partiali- 
ty (8).  Whence  the  Egyptians  fignified  the  Equality 
which  ihould  be  obferv'd  in  Juftice,  by  the  Feathers  of 
an  Oftrich,  which  are  equal  on  both  fides. 

3Tis  great  Prudence  in  a  Prince  to  find  fuch  forts 
of  Puniihments ,  as  will  expiate  the  Offence ,  with 
the  kail  damage  to  the  Delinquent.  Certain  Noble- 
men fomented  Difturbances  in  Galicia  ;  and  though 
they  deferv'd  Death ,  King  Ferdinand  the  Fourth  call  d 
them  to  him,  and  gave  them  employs  in  the  Army, 
where  fome  of  them  were  puniih'd  by  the  Enemy, 
others  by  the  Hardlhips  and  Toils  of  War,  and 
fo  that  Province  was  reduc'd  to  its  former  Tranqui- 
Bty, 


(7)  Non  honore  Galba ,  fed  trjdito  prheipibjn  more>  munimentum  ad 
ft&fent ,  in  pojiernm  uttionem.  Tac' Hift.  lib.  1.  (8j  Laven  Hum  eft 
tie  iifdem  de  caujfis  alii  plcflantur >  alii  ne  appellants  ftfdtm»  C'ic. 
4eOfc 
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As  in  time  of  Peace ,  Juftice  and  Mercy  are  very 
advantageous ,   fo  in  War  are  Rewards  and  Punilh- 
ments ;   becanfe  there  the  Dangers  are  fo  great ,  as 
would  not  be  attempted  without  great  hopes,  and  no- 
thing but  fear  could  reftrain  the  Licentioufnefs  of  the 
Soldiers.    In  fo  much  as  without  thefe  two  things,  fays 
King  Alphovfo'y    The  Faults,  'which  are  committed,  in  War 
are  much  more  dangerous  ¿   for  if  Men  have  fo  much  to 
do  to  defend  themfelves  from  the  Mifchief  of  their  "Enemies :3 
how  much  more  have  they  from  that  which  accrues  from  their 
zwn  Faults  ?   For  which  reaibn  the  Romans  inflicled  di- 
vers forts  of  Infamy  and  Punifhment  upon  the  Soldiers 
who  fail'd  in  their  Duty,  or  in  any  dangerous  Attempt 
or  Military  Affair  ,•  whence  they  were  left  afraid  of  the 
Enemy  than  the  Punifhment,  and  chofe  riather  to  die 
bravely  in  A&ion ,  than  to  lofe  their  Honour  or  Lives 
afterwards  with    perpetual    Ignominy  and   Diigrace. 
In  thofe  times  none  durft  Defert ,   becaufe  he  could 
not  fhelter  himfelf  in  any  part  of  the  Empire.    Nowa- 
days Defcri'ers  are  not  only  not  puniflied  when  they  re- 
turn to  their  own  Country  ,•   but  fcülking  from  Battel , 
they  March  from  Milan  to  Ñafies,  where  as  if  they  had 
ferv'd  under  fome  other  Prince ,  they  are  again  lifted 
into  his  Majsfty's  Service,  to  the  great  detriment  there- 
of.   In  w!  ich  the  Vice-Roys  ihould  follow  the  Exam- 
ple of  the  Roman  Senate,  who  after  the  Battel  of  Canna, 
though  they  were  in  extream  want  of  Soldiers,  could 
not  be  indued  to  redeem  fix  thoufand  Prifoners  which 
Hannibal   offered    them  ,   thinking    them   not   worth 
Redemption,  who  fuffer'd  themfelves  ignominioufly  to 
be  taken  Prifoners,  when  they  might  have  died  glori- 
oufly. 

The  Errors  of  Generals  committed  through  igno- 
rance, ought  rather  to  be  conniv'd  at  than  punilh'd, 
leaft  the  fear  of  being  puniflied  or  reprimanded  fliould 
make  them  too  timorous.  Befides  the  greateft  Prudence 
may  be  confounded  in  Accidents  of  War,  whence  they 
deferve  Compaflion  rather  than  Punifliment.  Varro 
loft  the  Battel  of  Cam*,  and  at  his  return  the  whole 
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Senate  went  out  to  receive  him,  thanking  him  for  that 
in  fuch  a  total  Defeat  he  had  not  wholly  defpair'd  of 
Affairs. 

When  connivence  is  not  convenient ,  but  the  Exe- 
cution of  Juftice  is  required,  let  it  be  done  with  rea- 
dinefs  and  refolution.  He  who  does  it  privately  and 
by  ftealth,  is  more  like  an  Affaffine  than  a  Prince.  ♦  He 
who  checks  the  Authority  which  the  Crown  gives 
him  ,  either  doubts  his  Power  or  Meric ;  from  the 
Prince's  diftruft  of  himfelf  proceeds  the  Peoples  difre- 
fpeéc.  Whofe  Opinion  of  him  is  anfwerable  to  what 
he  has  of  himfelf.  King  Atyhonfo  the  Wife  loft  the 
efteera  of  his  People ,  by  doing  Juftice  in  private. 
This  can  be  convenient  only  in  troublefome  times, 
when  greater  Dangers  may  be  fear'd  ,  if  the  People 
don't  Tee  the  Authors  of  Seditions  punifh'd  e'er 
they  know  they  are  taken.  Thus  Tiberius  afted  for 
fear  of  chis  Inconveniency  (9).  In  other  Cafes  let 
a  Prince  execute  that  Office  boldly  gnd  vigoroufly, 
which  he  holds  in  the  Name  of  God  and  the  People ; 
for  'twas  Juftice  that  at  firft  gave  him  his  Scepter  a  ancj 
*tis  that  which  muft  preferve  it,  'Tis  the  Will  of  God^, 
the  Harmony  of  Government  ,  and  the  Protection  of 
Majefty.  If  the  Laws  be  once  fuffer'd  to  be  broken 
unpunilh'd,  there  will  be  neither  Fear  nor  Modefty, 
and  without  them  no  Peace  nor  Quiet  (10).  Yet  let 
Princes  confider  that  they  are  like  Mafters  of  Fami- 
lies; nay,  that  they  really  are  fuch  in  reifpeéfc  to  their 
Subjects,  and  therefore  let  them  temper  Juftice  with 
Clemency.They  ought  to  drink  the  Sins  of  the  People, 
as  God  intimated  to  St.  Peter,  by  that  Veffel  of  unclean 
Animals,  out  of  which  he  commanded  him  to  eat  (1 1). 
A  Prince  ihould  have  the  Stomach  of  an  Oftrich,  fo 


'g)  Nee  Tiberius  pcenam  ejMpalam  aufus^n  fecreta  palaúi  pa- te  micrfci 
jujjit,  corpufque  clam  auferri.  Tac.i  Ann.  (10)  Si  prohibita  tmptme  tranf- 
cenderü>neqne  metus  wtra  ñeque  pudor  eft.  Tac.  3.  Ann3  (i\)  Whereúi 
were  all  manner  of  fourfooccd  Beads  of  che  Earch,  and  vvild  8eaft$, 
and  creeping  Things,  and  Fowls  of  the  Air ;  and  there  came  a  Voice 
unco  him>  Rife,  ?tttr%  hill  and  ear,  Atii  ¡9*nf 1^ 
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hot  with  Mercy  as  to  digeft  Iron ,  and  ihould  be  alfo 
an  Eagle  with  the  Thunder  of  Juftice,  which  by  fin- 
king one  terrifies  all.  For  if  all  were  to  be  puniih'd 
\frho  tranl^refs'd,  there  would  be  none  left  for  the 
Prince  to  Command ,  for  there  is  fcarce  any  Man  fo 
juft ,  as  not  to  have  one  time  or  other  deferved 
Death  (12).  The  Rigour  of  Juftice  is  not  lefs  dangerous 
to  the  Crown,  Life,  and  Empires,  than  Injufticé.  Of 
this  King  John  the  Second  is  an  Example,  who  for  his 
great  Severity  became  odious  to  his  People  :  And 
KingTeter  the  Cruel,  loft  thereby  his  Kingdom  and 
Life  too.  Let  Juftíce  and  Mercy  walk  hand  in  hand , 
ib  link'd  together ,  as  if  they  Were  Parts  of  the  fame 
Body,  yet  fo  that  one  may  be  us'd  without  Offence 
to  the  other.  For  this  reafon  God  gave  not  the  fla- 
ming Sword,  which  guarded  Paradife ,  to  a  Seraphim , 
which  is  all  Love  and  Mercy ;  but  to  a  Cherubim ,  a 
Spirit  of  Knowledge^  who  knew  better  how  to  temper 
Juftice  with  Clemency  (15)-  Nothing  is  more  perni- 
cious than  a  Prince  over-merciful.  In  the  times  of 
JXerva  they  us'd  to  fay,  That  'twas  more  difficult  to 
live  under  a  Prince  who  bore  with  all,  than  one  who 
bore  with  nothing.  For  he  is  not  lefs  Cruel  who  par- 
dons all,  than  he  who  forgives  none,  nor  is  exceffive 
Mercy  leis  prejudicial  to  the  People  than  Cruelty  (14)$ 
and  fometimes  Indulgence  and  Forbearance  does 
more  mifchief  than  the  Crime  it  felf.  For  wickednefi 
grows  bolder ,  when  it  can  promife  it  felf  pardon. 
fTwas  the  Clemency,  or  rather  Negligence  of  King 
Henry  the  Fourth,that  made  his  Reign  as  Bloody  as  that 
©f  King  Feter  was  by  his  Cruelty.  Clemency  and  Se- 
verity, the  one  profufe,  and  the  other  moderate,  make 
the  Prince  beloved  (15).    He  who  can  neatly  and  pru- 

I  (11)  Vtx  enim  quifquam  adeb  matt  expert,  ut  non  aliquant  mortem  me- 
reatar.  Tac.  2.  Ann.  (ij)  Atl(i  he  P1*^  at  the  eaft  CDd  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden  Cherubims ,  and  a  flaming  Sword ,  Gen,  3.  24. 
(14)  Ftlichres  fmt  improbi,  fupplicia  hemes ,  quam  fi  eos  nuUa  juftiti* 
pcena  coerceat.  Boet.  lib.  4.  Phi!.  (1$)  Mrumque  amount  affecum 
snrat  efptfe  dementi*)  modiati  fewitate.  Tactf.  Ann. 
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dently  temper  thefe  Virtues ,  can't  chufe  but  go- 
vern well  ,•  nay ,  his  whole  Reign  will  be  a]  tuneful 
Harmony  ,  like  that  which  proceeds  from  a  Bafe  and 
Treble  (16).  Heaven  produces  Corn  by  the  roildnefs 
of  its  Dew,  and  preferves  it  by  the  rigour  of  its  Frofts 
and  Snows.  If  God  were  not  merciful,  we  ihould  fear 
him,  but  not  adore  him  ,•  both  thefe  Virtues  make  him 
both  fear'd  and  lov'd.  Therefore  Alyhovfus ,  King  of 
Arragon,  us'd  to  fay,  by  Juftice  I  oblige  the  good,  the 
bad  by  Clemency.  The  one  compels  their  Fear,  the 
other  engages  their  Love.  Confidence  of  pardon  makes 
Subjedb  arrogant,  and  exceffive  Clemency  creates  Con* 
tempt  and  Difrefped,  and  occafions  ,the  Ruin  of  Go* 
vernments. 

(16)  I  will  fmg  of  Mercy  an4  Judgment,  unco  thee,  O  Lord,  will 
I  fing. 
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'T'HERE  are  no  greater  Chymifts  than  Princes ] 
<*  who  fet  a  value  upon  worthlefs  Trifles  in  beftow- 
ing  them  upon  others  as  a  Reward  of  Virtue  (i).  The 
Romans  invented  féveral  forts  of  Crowns ,  as  Mural , 
Civick,  and  Naval  y  as  glorious  Badges  of  great  and 
worthy  Exploits ;  thefe  Nature  fuppli'd  them  with  as 
Grafs ,  Palm 3  and  Bays,-  of  which  without  any  coft 
they  made  thofe  Crowns.  The  Treafury  would  not 
have  been  fufficient  to  have  rewarded  Services,  had 
not  that  politick  Invention  of  Crowns  been  thought 
on  ,•  which  being  given  as  publick  Teftimonies  of  Va- 


0)  Imperatw  aliquando  torquibusf  mwali,  <{y  civica  donat;  quid  ha- 
bet  per  y  pretigfum,  quid  pretexta,  quid  fafces,  quid  tribunal,  quid  cur» 
w?  tal  u  rHm  honor  eft,  fed  honoris  infant*  Sen.  lib,  I.  de  Ben. 

lour 
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lour  were  more  valued  and  efteem'd  than  Gold  or  Sil- 
ver.   The  Soldiers  underwent  all  Fatigues  and  Dan- 
gers to  obtain  them.    For  the  fame  reafon  the  Kings 
of  Spain  founded  Military  Orders,  whole  Badges  were 
not  only  marks  of  Nobility  ,   but  alfo  of  Valour  ,•  fo 
that  all  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  keep  up  their  Value 
and  Efteem ,  by  beitowing  them  with  great  attention 
and  refpeft  to  Merit ;   for  they  are  fo  much  efteem'd 
ás  they  are  tokens  of  Nobility  and  Bravery  ,•  but  if 
without  diftin&ion  they  fhould  be  promifcuoufly  con- 
ferid on  all ,  they  would  grow  cheap  and  contempti- 
ble.   And  Armlnim  might  well  jeer  his  Brother  Flavius 
(who  follow'd  the  Roman  Faction)  that  when  he  had 
loft  an  Eye  in  Battel  ,  he  fhould  call  to  mind  the  Col- 
lar and  Crown ,   the  cheap  Rewards  of  Slavery  (2). 
The  Romans  fo  well  knew  of  what  advantage  'twas  to 
preferve  the  Peoples  Efteem  for  thofe  Rewards,  that  77- 
berius  held  a  Council  about  the  Qualifications  which  a 
Soldier  ought  to  be  indow'd  with ,  to  merit  a  Crown 
of  Oak.    In  the  Badge  of  the  Order  of  St.  James,  (the 
Figure  of  this  prefent  Emblem)  are  exprefs'd  the  En- 
dowments which  ought  to  be  confider'd  ere  it  is  be- 
fiow'dj  for  the  ground- work  is  a  Scollop- fhell ,  the 
Produce  of  the  Sea  ,  bred  among  Waves  and  Billows , 
and  Lmr'd  to  Fatigues ;   in  its  fair  Bofom  {nines  the 
Pearl,  the  Emblem  of  Nobility  and  Virtue,  as  well  for 
its  Purity,  as  that  it  is  bred  by  the  Dew  of  Heaven  ; 
when  thefe  are  beftow'd  upon  Children ,  or  fuch  who 
have  not  deferv'd  them  by  any  fignal  Service,  they  are 
tokens  of  Favour,  not  Rewards.    Who  will  endeavour 
to  merit  them  by  Services ,   if  he  can  obtain  them  by 
diligence  ?   They  were  inftituted  for  War,  not  Peace, 
and  fo  ought  to  be  diftributed  among  thofe  only  who 
have  fignaliz'd  themfelves  therein,  or  íerv  d  at  leaft  four 
Years  in  the  Army,  and  made  themfelves  fit  for  Prefer- 
ment (?),  which  doubtlefs  would  induce  more  of  the 

(2)  Inicíente  Armtmo  \>il¡a  fervit  it  premia.  Tac.  i.  Ann.  ($)  Flono- 
it'u  augrmntum  non  ambitione  ,  fed  labme  ad  ¡ummqHmque  convenit  ¡erxe- 
nire,  L.  contra  publicam  C.  de  re  milit. 

Nobility 
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Nobility  to  apply  their  minds  to  Arms,  and  the  Art  of 
War  would  flourifli  more. 

This,  becaufe  the  Athenians  negle&ed ,  they  became 
a  Prey  to  the  Macedonians  (4).  Alexander  Severus  con- 
iidering  the  importance  of  gratifying  the  Soldiery,  as 
being  the  Foundation  and  Security  of  the  Empire,  di- 
vided the  Contributions  among  them  ,•  efteeming  it  a 
great  Crime  to  fquander  it  away  in  Luxury,  or  upon 
His  Courtiers  (5). 

Let  other  Rewards  be  common  to  all,  who  fignalize 
themfelves  either  in  War  or  Peace;  to  this  end  the 
Scepter  was  endowed  with  Riches,  Honours,  and  Offi- 
ces ;  as  alfo  with  the  Power  and  Authority  of  Juftice, 
that  with  thefe  it  might  puniih  Offences  ,•  with  thofe 
reward  Virtue  and  Valour. 

Without  Rewards  and  Puniihments,  Governments 
would  be  in  Confufion ,  for  they  are  the  Spirit  that 
maintains  and  preferves  them  ;  without  them  they 
can't  fubfift,  for  the  hopes  of  Reward  engage  Refped, 
and  the  fear  of  Punifhment,  Obedience  3  even  againft 
the  natural  defire  of  Liberty.  Hence  the  Ancients  re- 
prefented  Empire  by  a  Whip,  as  may  be  feen  in  fome 
Confular  Coins;  and  'twas  a  Prognoftick  of  the  Gran- 
deur of  Auguftus  9  who  dreaming  that  Jupiter  offer 'd 
him  a  Whip,-  he  interpreted  it  to  be  the  Rowan  Em» 
pire,  which  had  been  ereded  and  maintain'd  by 
Rewards  and  Puniihments.  Who  would  refrain  from 
Vice  if  there  were  no  Puniihments  ?  Who  would  ex- 
pofe  themfelves  to  Dangers ,  were  there  no  Rewards  ? 
DemocritHs  confidering  that  the  World  could  not  be  go- 
vern'd  without  them,  call'd  them  Two  Gods  of  the  World, 
They  are  the  Poles  of  the  Orb  of  Civil  Authority,  the 
two  .Lights  of  a  Stace,  without  which  it  would  be  OVer- 
SI  (O  Tunc  veü'tgal  publicum  ,  qm  antea  milites  t&  remiges  alebuntur  , 
cum  urbano  populo  dtvidi  cceptum ,  quibus  rebus  eff¿ttum  eft ,  ut  inter  otia 
ffracorum,  fordidum  &  obfcurum  antea  Macedonum  nomen  emergeret,  Trog. 
••  6»  .  C$)  Avirum  <¿f  amentum  rdr'o  cuiquam  mfi  milit't  diviftt ,  nefas 
ejje  dicens,  ut  difpenfator  publkus  in  deleflationes  fitas  &  fuomm  conver- 
tmt)  id  quod  provinciales  dedijjent.  Lamp,  in  Vis;.  Alex. 

whelrnc! 
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whelmed  in  foggy  dárknefs :  They  are  the  Props  of 
Princes  Thrones  (  6 ').  For  this  reafon  Ezekiel  com- 
manded King  Zedekiab  to  lay  down  his  Crown  and 
other  Regalia,  as  being  unworthy  of  them  ,  in  that  he 
could  not  diftribute  Rewards  with  Juftice  (7).  The 
Prince  in  acknowledging  Merits  ,  acknowledges  a  Re- 
ward daQ,  for  they  are  Relatives  ,•  and  if  he  gives  not 
that  j  he  is  unjuft.  The  importance  of  Rewards  and 
Punishments  was  not  well  confider'd  by  the  Legifiators 
and  Lawyers ,  who  have  been  altogether  upon  Penal- 
ties and  Puniihments,  without  ever  mentioning  Re- 
wards. That  wife  Legiflator  of  the  Partidas  confider'd 
better  of  this ;  for  that  he  might  join  one  with  the 
other,  he  intituled  it  particularly  of  Rewards. 

Since  therefore  Rewards  and  ♦Puniihments  are  ib  ne- 
ceflary  for  a  Prince,  that  without  this  Balance  he  can't 
walk  fteadily  upon  the  Rope  of  Government,  he  ought 
well  to  confider  the  right  ufe  of  them.  For  this  rea- 
fon the  Li&ors  Rods  were  bound  up;  but  the  Crowns 
being  made  of  Leaves,  which  ibon  fade,  were  wrought 
after  the  Victory  ,•  that  while  thofe  were  loos'd  ,  and 
thefe  were  fimih'd,  fome  time  might  interfere  between 
the  Fault  and  the  Puniihment,  between  the  Defert  and 
the  Reward,  and  that  the  Merit  and  Demerit  might  be 
duly  confider'd.  Rewards  inconiiderately  given,  fcarce 
merit  thanks.  He  foon  repents,  who  bellows  them  raih- 
ly  ,•  nor  is  Virtue  fafe  from  him ,  who  puniihes  with- 
out Difcretion.  If  the  Puniihment  be  extravagant,  the 
People  excufe  the  Fault ,  and  blame  the  Severity.  If 
Virtue  and  Vice  be  equally  rewarded  ,  the  one  is  dif- 
gufted,  the  other  becomes  infolent.  if  in  equality  of 
Merit,  one  is  rewarded  above  the  othe¿r,  it  creates  En- 
vy and  Ingratitude  ,•  for  Envy  and  Gratitude  for  the 
fame  thing ,  can  never  go  together ;  alfo  the  method 
of  difpenfing  Rewards  and  Puniihments  ought  co  be 
conf:der  d  ;   for  Rewards  ought  not  to  be  deferred  till 


(6~)  For  the  Throne  is  effobHfhM  by  righteoufnefs,  Prov.  16.  12» 
Qf)  Remove  the  Diadem,-  afli  tike  off  the  Crowa&c,  Eie'^'z*.  16. 

they 
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they  grow  defpicable,  as  being  deípair'd  of,*  nor  Pd- 
niftiments  till  they  feem  not  due  ,  as  being  aton'd  for 
by  length  of  time,  or  as  not  being  now  exemplary  to 
others,  for  as  much  as  the  Caufe  is  wholly  worn  out 
of  Memory.    King  Alfhonfo  the  Wife ,   one  of  your 
Highnefs's  Progenitors,  very  judicíoufly  admoniih'd  his 
Pofterity ,   how  they  ought  to  behave  themfelves  in 
Rewards  and  Puniihments ,  faying  ,  That  we  ought  to 
hehave  our  /elves  with  Moderation,  as  well  in  the  Good  we 
¿Oy  as  in  the  III  we  punijh  $  for  that  in  both  the  one  and  the 
ether  we  muft  have  regard  to  the  Circumflances  of  the  Verfon, 
fime  and  Place,  and  that  the  World  froperly  fpeaking  is  fup-> 
ported  hut  by  the  Obfervation  ofthefe  two  things.  Rewarding 
thofe  that  do  well,  and  PumJJung  thofe  that  do  otherwise* 
Sometimes  'twill  be  convenient  to  defer  the  diftributi- 
on  of  Rewards,  that  they  may  not  feem  due  from  Ju- 
ftice,  and   that  thofe  who  exped  them,  flufli'd  with 
thofe  hopes,  may  more  vigoroufly  perform  their  Duty; 
nor  is  there  any  Merchandife  cheaper,  than  that  which 
is  bought  with  the  hopes  of  Reward.   "Tis  certain  Men 
do  more  out  of  hopes  than  for  Rewards  already  re- 
ceived.   Whence  it  appears  how  prejudicial  is  Succeffi- 
on  in  Publick  Offices  and  Rewards,  which  Tiberius  con- 
fider'd  when  he  oppos'd  the  Propofal  of  Gallus ,  that, 
the  Candidates  ihould  be  nam*d  every  five  Years,  who 
ihould  fucceed  in  the  Lieutenancies  of  Legions,  and 
the  Prctorihip  ,•  for  that  others ,  for  want  of  hopes , 
would  flag  in  their  Duty  and  Service  (8).    In  which 
Tiberius  did  not  only  refped:  the  publick  Detriment,, 
but  alfo  that  he  ihould  hereby  lofe  the  Prerogative  of  di- 
ftributing  Rewards,  in  which  he  conceived  the  ftrength 
of  his  Government  confined  (9).    And  fo  by  a  plaufi- 
ble  Oration  he  retain'd  his  Authority  (10).  Court  Fa- 
vourites, uncertain  of  the  continuance  of  their  Power, 

(8)  Subyerti  leges ,  qua  fua  jpatia  exercendst  Candidatorum  indu* 
ftrU  f  qu&rendifque  baud  potimdis  bmoribus  fiatnerjnt.  Tac.  2.  Ann, 
(9)  fiaud  dubium  eraty  earn  fentent'tam  alms  penetrare^  &  arcana  im- 
perii tentar'u  Tac.  2.  Ann.  ( 10)  Atque  ita  ¡avorabiii  in  fpeciem  ora- 
mite,  vim  imperii  rítinuiti  Ibid, 

rarely 
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rarely  remedy  this  inconvenience  of  future  Succefllon, 
thereby  to  adjuft  their  own  Adions ,  to  weaken  the 
Prince's  Power,  and  free  themfelves  from  the  importu- 
nity of  Petitioners. 

A  Prince  being  as  it  were  the  Heart  of  his  State,  as 
King  Alphonfo  faid,  The  vital  Spirits  of  Riches  and  Rewards, 
Jhould  by  it  be  imparted  to  the  other  Members  ,    even  the  re- 
mot  eft  Tarts  y    though  they  cannot  injoy  his  Vrefence  ,  jhould 
never t belt fs  participate  of  his  Favours.     Princes  are  íéldom 
mov'd  by  this  confioevation .   They  ufually  Reward 
thofe  only  who  are  about  them,  being  overcome  either 
by  the  importunity  of  Petitions ,   or  by  the  flattery  of 
their  Courtiers ,  or  through  want  of  Reiblution  to  re- 
fufe  them.     And  fo  as  Rivers  only  refreih  the  Grounds 
through  which  they  run  ;   fo  they  gratify  and  reward 
thofe  only  who  are  near  them,  unmindful  of  the  Pains 
and  Perils  their  Foreign  Minifters  undergo  to  preferve 
their  Authority,   and  to  do  that  which  they  themfelves 
cannot.    All  Favours  are  ihared  among  Courtiers  and 
Parantes ;  thofe  Services  are  moil  valued  ,  which  fmeli 
of  Civet  and  Pulviile,  not  thofe  which  are  fmear'd 
with  Blood  and  Duft  ,•  thofe  which  are  feen,  not  thofe 
which  are  heard  of  at  a  diftance ;  as  well  becaufe  flat- 
tery fooner  itrikes  the  Eyes  than  Ears ,    as  becaufe  the 
Mind  is  tickled  with  the  vain  Glory  of  prefent  Submiffi- 
6ns  and  Acknowledgements.   For  thefe  Reafons  Court» 
Services  are  fooner  rewarded  than  Deiert,  Ambition  be- 
fore Zeal,  and  Compiaifance  before  Fatigue  and  Toil. 
A  Splendor  which  pays  it  feif. 

He,  who  does  Abient  Services  may  perhaps  be  com- 
mended ,  not  rewarded.  He  will  be  for  a  while  fed 
with  vain  Hopes  and  Promifes ,  but  will  at  lait  die 
ñarv'd  with  Defpair.  The  Remedy  is  coming  fome- 
dmes  to  Court,  for  no  Letters  or  Memorials  are  fo  per- 
fwaiive  as  Prefence.  The  Buckets  of  Pretention  are  not 
co  be  fiird,  unleis  they  are  dipp'd  into  the  Court-waters. 
The  Prefence  of  Princes  is  as  fertile  as  that  of  the  Sun. 
All  things  flourifh  when  that  ihines ,  but  fade  and  wi- 
ther in  it's  abfence.  To  him  who"  (lands  under  the  Tree, 

the 
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the  Fruit  drops  ihtd  his  hand.  Whence  all  covet  co  live 
at  Court,  and  decline  Foreign  Employments,  in  which 
the  Prince  has  moft  need  of  Minilters.    This  would  be 
remedied ,   if  the  Bait  of  Rewards  was  thrown  farther 
off,  if  they  were  beftow'd  where  deferv'd  ,  not  where 
they  are  begg'd  ;   without  need  of  Petitions  or  Impor- 
tunities.   King  Theodorkk  comforted  the  abfent,  faying. 
That  from  his  Court  he  obferv'd  their  A&ions ,  and 
di&ern'd  their  Merits  (n).    Vlinj  faid  of  Trajan,  that 
it  was  eaiier  for  his  Eyes  to  forget  the  Perfons  of  the 
abfént,  than  for  his  Mind  not  to  remember  his  Love 
towards  them  (12).    Yet  this  advice  for  abfent  Mini- 
iters  to  repair  íbmetimes  to  Court,  ought  not  to  be  ef- 
fected, by  defiring  to  be  difmift  from  their  Offices,  but 
ftill  retaining  them,  by  giving  feveral  Reafons  to  gee 
leave  of  the  Prince  to  be  fometimes  with  him  ;  for  fo 
they  may  obtain  what  they  defire,  ftill  retaining  that 
which  if  they  Ihould  quit,  might  be  confer'd  upon  ano- 
ther.   Many  either  diflatisfied  with  their  prefent  Sta- 
tion, or  Ambitious  of  greater,  reíígn  it,  and  afterwards 
repent,  finding  their  Hopes  and  Expectations  fruftrated, 
for  the  Prince  looks  upon  it  as  a  Slighting  and  Con- 
tempt of  his  Favour.    Let  no  man  prefume  fo  much 
upon  his  own  Perfon  and  Parts,  as  to  think  the  Prince 
can't  Live  without  him.    For  Princes  never  want  Mi- 
nifters,  and  being  once  Slighted,  they  often  forget  their 
Chiefeft.    This  I  fpeak  to  thofe  who  canvafs  for  pub- 
lick  Employs,  not  thofe  who  knowing  the  Vanity  of 
them,  choofe  to  live  Solitarily  and  Retir'd.    Only  let 
them  confider,  that  great  Souls  form* d  for  Bufinefs, 
don't  always  find  in  retirement  that  Eaíé  and  Tranqui- 
lity of  Mind ,  which  they  propofe,  and  being  once  in- 
gag'd  therein,  without  being  able  to  change  their  Re- 
iblutions,  they  live  and  die  miierable. 


(  r  1  )  Abunde  cognojeetur  qmfquis  fama  tefle  laudatur  ;  quapropter 
longijjime  conftitutum  mentis  nofh*  oculus  ferenus  infpexit  &  vtdit  mm- 
turn,  Caíüd.  lib.  9.  cap.  22.  (í¿)  Facilius  quippe  eft  ,  ut  eculk  ejm 
%'nlm  abfentk)  qwm  animo  charitas  excidau  Plin.  in  Paneg. 
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Modeity  in  receiving  Rewards  and  Gratuities,  is  of 
great  ufe ,  together  with  fuch  a  prudent  Carriage,  as 
may  make  them  appear  Obligations  to  farther  Services, 
not  to  drain  the  Prince's  Liberality,  for  this  obliges  him 
yet  more :  As  God ,  when  Solomon  ask'd  for  nothing 
but  an  underftanding  Heart,  not  only  gave  him  that, 
but  alfo  Riches  and  Glory  ( 1 3).  They  ought  not  to  be 
demanded  as  a  Debt,  for  Virtue  is  to  it  feif  a  fair  and 
large  Reward  ,•  and  though  fome  acknowledgement  be 
due ,  yet  does  it  depend  upon  the  Prince's  Favour. 
And  all  had  rather  it  mould  be  receiv'd  as  their 
Bounty,  not  a  juft  Debt  to  defert.  Whence  Princes  are 
more  inclin'd  to  Reward  liberally  fmall  Services ,  but 
great  ones  more  fparingly,  for  they  think  they  fhall  re- 
ceive more  acknowledgments  from  the  one ,  than 
the  other.  Whence  he  who  has  receiv'd  many  favours, 
may  exped  to  receive  more,  for  Bounty  once  beftow'd 
caufes  farther  Benefits.  For  a  Prince  had  rather  ano- 
ther mould  acknowledge  himfelf  his  Debtor  ,  than  he 
his ,  the  firft  being  the  more  honourable.  Lewis  the 
Eleventh,  King  of  France,  ufed  to  fay,  That  he  had 
more  regard  for  one  ,  who  for  [mall  Services  had  been  well 
rewarded,  than  for  others  who  for  great  Services  had  receivd 
but  fmall  Reward.  The  Emperor  Theodorkk  owning 
this  failure,  confefs'd,  That  'twas  from  Ambition  that  Re- 
wards [fronted  out,  without  the  leaft  care  of  him  who  planted 
them,  and  that  it  provoked  him  to  give  more  to  thofe  whom 
be  had  once  began  to  favour  (14).  This  is' vifible  in  Fa- 
vourites, towards  whom  Princes  Favour  and  Liberality 
feem  a  kind  of  Obftinacy. 

("13)  And  I  have  alfo  given  thee  thac  which  thou  haR  not  ask'd, 
both  Riches  and  Honour  \  Co  that  there  fhall  not  be  any  among  the 
Kings  like  unto  thee,  in  thv  days,  1  Kings  3.  ia.  (14)  Amamut 
rallra  beneficia  germinare  ¿[nee  fcmel  praflat  Ivrgitu!»  collate  f¿Mdutm,ma- 
gifque  not  provocant  ad  frequens  pr&miwn%  q<i  initia  nofine  gratix  fafcipere 
meruerunt ',  novif  enim  judicium  impenditur ,  favor  antem  feme  I  plaum 
txhibetur,  Caí",  lit),  t.  Epilt,  2, 


JS  *-»0 
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HPHough  (as  we  have  faid  before)  Jfuñíce  arrrí'd  with 
a     the  Laws,  and  Rewards  ,  and  Punilhments,  are 
the  Pillars  which  fupport  the  Structure  of  the  State,  yet 
will  thefe  Pillars  be  in  the  Air,  unleis  founded  upon 
the  Baiis  of  Religion,  which  is  the  Bond  of  the  Laws$ 
for  the  Jurifdicuon  of  Juitice  comprehends  only  exter- 
nal Acts,  legitimately  approvd  ofj   but  dont  extend 
to  private  and  internal  ones.    It  has  Authority  only 
over  t:e  Body,   not  the  Mind  ,•  fo  that  Wickednefe 
would  little  heed  Punifhment,  when  it  could  privately 
commit  Injuries,  Adulteries,  and  Rapine^  nay,he  would 
make  a  jeit  of  the  Laws,  were  there  not  another  invif. 
b  e  one ,   menacing  within.    So  neceiTary  is  this  fear 
a  Government,  that  fome  Atheiftical  Perfons  efteem 
;iigion  but  a meer  Politick  Invention;  who  without 
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it  wouM  be  content  with  his  Poverty  and  prefent  Con- 
dition ?  What  Tiuft  in  Bonds  and  Covenant?  What 
Integrity  in  the  Adminiftration  of  Goods  ?  What  Fide- 
)ky  in  OiFices  and  iimployments  ?  What  Security  of 
Life  ?  Few  would  be  enticd  by  Rewards,  if  they  could 
obtain  the  iame  thing  by  private  infiitice;  few  would 
be  charm'd  with  the  Beauty  o^  Virtue ,  if  through 
hopes  of  a  more  lalting  Garland  than  One  of  Painty 
they  did  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  ftri  of 

Continency.  Vices  would  foon  confound  the  Oidcy  of 
Government ,  without  the  principal  end  of  Ha/ppin<  s. 
which  confiils  in  Virtue ,  ana  in  this  Foundation  and 
Bulwark  of  Religion  3  which  fuftains  and  defends  the 
Civil  Power,  if  the  People  did  not  think  that  there  was 
another  Supream  Tribunal  to  j.jdge  the  Thoughts  and 
Imaginations  ,  whofe  Rewards  and  Putiiflirnents  will 
be  Eternal.  The  hope  and  fear  of  ¿his  bei/ig  born  in 
the  moft  barbarous  and  impious  Sinners  3  do  regulate 
and  compofe  their  Adions.  Caligula  fcofPd  at ,  and 
ridiculed  the  Gods ;  yet ,  when  it  Thundered  he  was 
forced  to  own  a  Supream  Hand,  wtoicH  had  Power  to 
punifh  him.  This  Hand  all  acknowledge,  for  there  is 
no  Heart  which  is  not  touch'd  with  that  Divine  Mag- 
net. And  as  the  Mariners  Needle  from  a  certain  na- 
tural Sympathy,  is  in  perpetual  Motion,  till  it  frops'  at 
the  Light  of  that  fix'd  North  Star,  about  which  all  the 
Cceleftial  Orbs  are  turned  ,  fo  we  can't  live  quietly  till 
we  acknowledge  and  adore  that  increated  North,  m 
which  is  true  reft,  and  from  whence  proceeds  the  Mo- 
tion of  all  things.  Who  ought  to  obferve  this  more 
than  a  Prince,  who  is  the  Pilot  of  the  State,  upon  whofe 
care  it  depends  to  bring  the  Ship  fafe  into  Port?  Nor 
is  it  enough  for  him  to  feem  to  look  at  that,  while  he 
keeps  his  Eyes  upon  other  dark  and  obfeure  ones ,  for 
fo  he  would  lofe  his  Courfe,  and  run  the  Veiiei  upon 
Sands  and  Rocks,  and  fo  make  a  Wreck.  The  People 
will  be  divided  in  Opinions,  and  thence  into  Fattfons, 
from  whence  a  rife  Plots  and  Seditions ,  and  from  tti 
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changes  in  States  and  Empires  *.  More  Princes  are 
ruined  by  Difiention  in  Religion  than  by  Arms.  For 
which  reafon  the  Sixth  Council  of  Toledo  prudently  en- 
abled f>  That  no  Prince  ihould  come  to  rhe  Crown 
before  he  had  fair  taken  an  Oath  not  to  tolerate  any 
one  in  his  Realm  who  was  not  a  Chriitian.  Spain  could 
never  be  at  quiet  till  it  rejeded  the  Errors  of  Arius  , 
and  wholly  embrae'd  the  Catholick  Religion  ,  fince 
which  the  People  have  liv'd  fo  happily,  that  when  King 
Weterkk  afterwards  endeavoured  to  introduce  th^t  Sed, 
he  was  kill d  in  his  very  Palace*  but  notwithstanding 
many  like  Examples ,  there  are  fome  who  dare  impi- 
oufly  teach  Princes  to  diffemble  and  counterfeit  Religi- 
on. He  who  diifembles  it  ,  does  not  believe  it.  And 
if  this  Diííimulation  be  a  politick  Artifice  to  unite  Peo- 
ples Minds,  and  to  maintain  the  State,  true  Religion 
would  better  do  it  than  falfe ,  for  this  is  fading ,  that 
Eternal.  Many  Empires  founded  upon  falfe  Religions, 
proceeding  from  Ignorance  ,  God  has  preferv'd  a  long 
time,  rewarding  by  that  means  their  Morality,  and 
blind  Worihip ,  and  barbarous  Sacrifices ,  with  which 
they  fought  him  ,•  not  that  they  were  acceptable  to 
him ,  but  for  the  religious  Simplicity  wherewith  they 
were  fometimes  offer'd.  But  has  never  preferved  thoie 
Empires,  which  counterfeited  Religion  more  through 
Malice  and  Artifice  than  Ignorance.  St.  Jfidore ,  at  his 
Death,  foretold  the  Spaniards,  that  if  they  ftray'd  from 
the  True  Religion  they  ihould  be  fubdu'd  by  their 
Enemies ¿  but  if  they  perfifted  in  it,  their  Grandeur 
ihould  be  rais'd  above  all  Nations.  Which  was  verified 
by  the  Yoak  of  the  Africans ,  which  began  from  the 
time  that  Witiza  deny'd  Obedience  to  the  Pope ,  after 
which  liberty  of  Worihip  ,  and  licencioufnefs  of  Vice 
diirurbed  the  Publick  Peace,  and  ruined  Military  Dif- 
cipline,  which  brought  heavy  Misfortunes  upon  the 
King  himfelf,  and  his  Sons,  as  well  as  upon  the  King- 
dom ,•  till  being  fabdu'd  and  chaftis'd ,   Spain  acknow- 

*  Mar.  Hift.  of  Sfain*    f  Concil.  Tolet,  cap,*, 
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Iedg'd  its  Errors ,  and  again  found  Heaven  propitious 
in  that  little  handful  of  Chriftians,  with  which  Pdagius 
retir  d  into  a  Cave  in  the  Mountain  Aujena,  call'd  Co- 
wlonga,  where  che  Arrows  and  Stones  of  the  Moors 
were  miraculoufly  retorted  upon  themfelves  |.  From 
that  the  Monarchy  began  to  revive,  and  rofe  (though 
after  a  long  time)  to  that  greatnefs,  which  it  at  prefent 
enjoys,  as  a  Reward  of  its  conftancy  in  the  Catholick 
Religion. 

Since  then,  Religion  is  the  Soul  of  Governments,  a 
Prince  ought  to  ufe  all  poffible  care  to  pieferveitj  The 
firft  Spirit  which  Romulus,  Numa,  Lycurgus,  Solon,  Plato3 
and  other  Founders,  infus'd  into  them,  was  Religi- 
on ( i  ),for  that  unites  Mens  minds  more  than  neceffity. 
The  Emperors ,  Tiberius  and  Adrian  prohibited  all  Fo- 
reign Re!igion,and  were  wholly  intent  upon  the  Prefer- 
vation  of  their  own  ;  As  alfo  Theodofius  and  Conftantine, 
who  eftabiiihed  Laws  and  Punííhments  againft  thole 
who  revolted  from  the  Catholick  Faith.  Their  Maje- 
flies ,  Ferdinand  and  Ifabetta  >  never  tolerated  the  Exer^ 
cife  of  any  other  Religion.  In  which  commendable 
was  the  Conftancy  of  King  Philip  the  Second,  and  his 
Succeflbrs,  who  could  never  be  indue  d  to  compofe  the 
Seditions  of  the  Netherlands  by  Toleration  of  Liberty 
of  Confcience,  though  they  might  thereby  have  re- 
tain d  thofe  Provinces,  and  fav'd  thofe  Immenfe  Trea- 
fures  which  were  expended  in  the  War.  They  pre- 
ferr'd  the  Honour  and  Glory  of  God  to  their  own 
pale  and  Tranquility  ;  imitating  Flavins  Jovianus , 
who  being  proclaim  d  Emperor  by  the  Army,  excus'd 
himfelf,  faying,  That  he  was  a  Chnfiian,  and  that 'twas 
not  fit  he  jhould  Command  them  who  were  not  fo  3  and 
would  tiot  Confent  till  all  the  Soldiers  had  promis  d  to  turn 
Chriftians.  Though  he  might  inherit  this  pious  Con- 
ftancy from  his  Anceftors,  fince  the  Eighth  Council  of 


4-  Mar.  Hi.'t.  of  Spain.     (1)  Omnium  primam  rem  ad  muU'ttudinem 
mfsriram  cjjicacJffiMm  Dwm  m¿tnm  inpeiendam  ram*  Liv3 
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Toledo  mentions  the  fame  thing  of  King  Recefuinthus  (2). 
Of  which  Piety  your  Royal  Highnefss  Father,  Thilip 
the  Fourth  of  glorious  Memory  ,  is  a  flgnal  Example 
to  your  Royal  Highnefs.  In  the  beginning  of  whofe 
Reign  k  being  argad  in  Council ,  whether  the  Truce 
ihouid  be  continued  with  the  Dutch  •  and  ibme  of  his 
Counfellors  urging  that  it  was  not  Policy  to  begin  War, 
or  any  change  of  Affairs,  in  the  beginning  of  a  Reign  ; 
he  oppos'd  them,  faying,  That  he  would  not  have  his 
Name  branded  with  the  Infamy  of  having  maintain  d  one 
hours  Veace  with  the  Enemies  of  God  and  his  Crown  *  and 
fo  immediately  broke  the  Truce.  For  this  ardent  Zeal 
and  Conftancy  in  the  Catholick  Religion ,  King  Reca- 
rcdus  merited  the  Name  of  Catholick ,  (as  long  before 
the  Kings  of  France  that  of  moit  Chriftian).  In  the 
Third  Council  of  Toledo ,  and  in  that  of  Barcelona,  which 
Title  the  Kings  Sijebutus  and  Ervigws  kept,  which  their 
Succeffors  afterwards  loft  ,  till  re-alTum'd  by  King  AU 
fhonfo  the  Firft,  to  diftinguiih  him  from  Hereticks  and 
Schifmacicks. 

Though  'tis  a  King's  Duty  to  maintain  Religion  in 
his  Realms,  and  to  promote  the  Worihip  of  God,  as  his 
Vicars  in  Temporal  Affairs ,  that  they  may  Govern  to 
his  Glory,  and  their  Subjects  Safety  ,•  yet  they  ought 
to  know  that  'tis  not  in  them  to  decide  Controverts 
in  Religion  and  Divine  Worihip ,  for  the  care  of  this 
belongs  diredly  to  the  Spiritual  Flead  of  the  Church , 
to  whom  alone  Chrift  has  given  this  Authority,  the 
Execution  ,  Prefeivarion,  and  Deience  thereof  only  is 
committee  to  Kings ,  as  that  Head  ihall  order  and  di- 
rect. The  PriefTs  fharply  check'd  King  Uz,z,iab,  and  God 
feverely  punilh'd  him  becauie  he  oner  cl  Incenfe  (3). 
,?Tis  neceííary  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Purity  of 

(i}  Ob  hoc  fui  liegni  apkem  a  Deo  foltdari  praoptaret,fi  Catholic*  fidei 
per  euntium  fumas  acquit  eret,  indignum  reputans  Catholic*  fidei  Frincipem 
facrilegis  imperare.  Conci!.  Tol.  8.  cap.  1 1.  (3)  And  they  wirhftood 
V^i.-h  toe  K'irg,  and  laid  unto  him,  it  appertained!  not  unto  thee, 
VTgtaby  co  burn  Incenfe  unco  the  Lord,  buc  to  the  Priefts,  a  Chron. 
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Religion  ,  that  it  be  the  fame  in  all  the  Parts  of  the 
Chriftian  World.  True  Wurihip  would  foon  be  loft, 
if  each  Prince  might  accommodate  it  to  his  own  Ends 
and  Defígns.  In  thofe  Provinces  and  Kingdoms  where 
this  has  been  attempted,  there  (caree  remain  any  Traéis 
thereof,  fo  that  the  poor  diftra&ed  People  are  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  True  Religion.  The  Spiritualty  and 
Temporalty  are  two  diftind:  Jurifdiclions ;  this  is 
adorn'd  by  the  Authority  of  the  other  5  and  that  is 
maintained  by  the  others  Power.  '  lis  an  Heroick  Obe- 
dience which  fubmits  to  the  Vicar  of  him  who  difpoíés 
of  Crowns  and  Scepters.  As  arbitrary  and  iree  from 
the  Laws  as  Princes  pretend  to  be ,  they  muft  itill  pay 
Obedience  to  the  Apoftolick  Decrees ,  and  are  oblig'i 
to  give  force  to  them,  and  fee  them  ftri&Iy  obferv'd  in 
their  Dominions ;  efpecially  when  'tis  not  only  expe- 
dient for  the  Spiritual ,  but  alio  the  Temporal  Good , 
that  thofe  Holy  Decrees  be  put  in  Execution ,  nor 
ihouid  they  fuifer  any  one  to  violate  them,  to  the  dam- 
mage  and  prejudice  of  their  Subject  and  their  Rel% 
§ion> 
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HTHE  Stork  builds  its  Neft  upon  the  Church  Stee- 
■  p*e,  and  by  the  San&ity  of  the  Place  makes  its 
Succeffion  fecure.  The  Prince  who  founds  his  King- 
dom upon  the  Triangular  flone  of  the  Church,  ren- 
ders it  ftrong  and  laiting.  The  Athenians  once  confut- 
ing the  Oracle  of  Delphi,  how  they  might  defend  them- 
felves  again  ft  Xerxes,  who  with  a  vaft  Fleet  of  twelve 
Hundred  Sail,  was  coming  to  fall  on  them,  were  an- 
fwer'd,  That  if  they  could  fence  their  City  with  a 
wooden  Wall  they  iriould  get  the  better  ,•  Themiftocks 
interpreted  Jpolioh  meaning  to  be,  that  all  the  Citizens 
iriould  go  on  Ship- board  ,•  which  done  they  obtain'd  a 
Vi&ory  over  that  prodigious  Fleet.  The  fame  Succefs 
will  attend  a  Prince,  who  ihall  embark  his  Grandeur 
fn  the  Ship  of  the  Church  ¿  for  if  this  by  the  Teftimony 

of 
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of  another  Oracle  not  fabulous  and  uncertain  ,  but  in* 
fallible  and  divine  ,  cannot  be  funk,  neither  can  that 
which  is  embark'd  in  it.  For  this  reafon  your  High- 
nefs  s  glorious  Anceftors ,  were  us'd  to  confecrate  pare 
of  the  Spoils  they  took  in  War  fiom  their  Enemies, 
to  God,  as  the  Lord  of  Vi&ories  who  fought  for  them, 
offering  for  his  Worihip  very  coniiderable  Revenues 
and  PoíTeíTions,  whence  innumerable  Foundations  and 
Endowments  of  Churches,  Cathedrals,  and  Convents, 
took  their  rile  ,*  having  built  in  Spain  above  Seventy 
thoufand  Churches.  Of  which  Satny,  the  firft  King  of 
Arragcn ,  alone,  built  a  Thoufand,  confecrated  to  the 
Blefted  Virgin ,  which  his  Munificence  was  amply  re- 
warded by  the  many  Conquefts  he  made ,  and  Victo- 
ries he  won,  having  fought  ¿Thirty  three  Battels,  in  all 
which  he  came  off  victorious.  Thefe  pious  Works 
were  like  Religious  Colonies ,  render 'd  by  their  Spiri- 
tual Arms  not  left  powerful  than  Military  ones ;  for 
Artillery  make  not  io  great  Breaches  as  Prayer.  The 
Prayers  of  the  Ifraelites  for  feven  Days  beat  down  the 
Walls  of  Jtricho  ( =  ).  Riches  are  therefore  better  re- 
pofited  in  Temples  than  Treafuries  ,•  not  only  againft 
cxtream  neceffity,but  that  as  by  them  Religion  flouriihes, 
the  State  may  with  it.  The  Athenians  kept  theirs  ia 
that  of  Dtlpbi,  as  did  many  other  Nations.  What  bet- 
ter Guardian  than  the  Sovereign  Arbitrator  of  King- 
doms ?  Our  Hearts  at  leaft  will  be  in  the  Churches,  if 
our  Treafures  are  there  (2).  Wherefore  their  Council 
is  no  lefs  impious  than  imprudent ,  who  under  the 
ílighteít  pretence  of  publick  Neceffity  are  for  pillaging 
them.  He  is  not  worthy  the  Protection  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, who  diffident  of  God's  Power,  upon  every 
accident  has  his  Eye  upon  the  Furniture  of  his  Houfe. 
When  King  Ferdinand  the  Holy  ,  wanted  Money  to 
carry  on  the  Siege  of  Sevil ,  and  fome  advis'd  him  to 


CO  And  the  People  fhouced  with  a  great  ihout ,  that  the  Wail 
fell  down  nat,  fo  that  the  People  went  up  into  the  City,  every  Man 
ftrait  before  him ,  and  they  took  the  Cicy ,  7of.  6.  20  (i)  For 
where  your  Tieafure  is,  there  will  your  Heart  be  alio,  Mat.  6 \k 
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(upply  the  Deficiency  of  his  Exchequer  out  of  the 
Church-Treafures.  He  made  anfwer,  I  promife  my 
íélf  more  from  the  Prayers  and  Sacrifices  of  the  Priefts, 
than  from  their  Riches  ,•  which  Piety  and  Confidence, 
God  abundantly  recompenc'd  the  very  next  day  by 
the  Surrender  of  the  Ciry.  Thofe  Kings ,  who  have 
done  otherwife  ,  have  left  fevere  Examples  of  their  Sa- 
crilegious Preemption.  Gunderick  ,  King  of  the  Van- 
dals, going  to  Plunder  St.  Vincent  s*  fell  down  dead  as 
he  was  entring  it.  The  great  Misfortunes  of  Alpbonfo, 
King  of  Arragon,  were  thought  to  be  Gods  Judgments 
upon  him,  for  having  robb  d  his  Saced  Houies.  Queen 
Uraca  died  at  the  very  Door  of  St  lfidore'%  at  Leon, 
the  Treafures  of  which  ihe  had  embeziied.  Sancho, 
King  of  Arragon ,  was  iliot  through  the  Arm  with  an 
Arrow y  for  that  he  had  defild  his  Hands  with  the 
Plunder  of  Churches.  And  though  ,  in  St,  VtBorws  at 
Rota,  he  publickly  confefs'd  his  Crime,  and  with  Tears 
and  all  imaginable  Signs  of  Contrition  ,  offering  Re- 
ftitution  and  Amendment,  yet  it  pleas'd  God  ro  pub- 
liih  his  Offence  in  his  Puniihment,  as  a  warning  to 
others.  King  John  the  Firft,  was  routed  and  kili'd  at 
the  Battel  of  Aliubamta ,  for  having  mace  ufe  of  the, 
Treafures  of  the  Church  of  Guadaloupa.  UV>on  the  Sur- 
render of  Cajeta  to  Frederick,  King  of  Nap  Its,  the  French 
loaded  two  Ships  with  the  Plunder  of  the  Churches,both 
which  were  loft. 

But  in  all  theíé  Cafes ,  extream  neceility  had  not 
place  j  for  then  right  Reaibn  allows  Princes  for  their 
Prefervation  ,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  Riches,  as  out  of  a 
pious  Liberality  themfelves  have  laid  up  in  theie  Holy 
Places,  provided  it  be  with  a  Rtfolution  to  reftore  them 
when  the  Profperity  of  their  Affairs  /hall  put  them  in 
a  Capacity.  As  their  Catholick  Majeities,  Ferdinand 
and  IfabeUa  did,  having  obtain  d  a  Grant  from  the  Par- 
liament of  Medina  del  Campo ,  of  the  Church-Plate  to 
defray  Expences  of  War.  And  the  Sacred  Canons  and 
Councils  have  prefcrib'd  certain  Cafes  and  Circum- 
fiances  of  Neceility  or  Danger,  wherein  Eccleiiafticks 
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are  bound  to  affift  the  Publlck*  with  their  Contribute 
,ons  ,•  and  certainly  'twould  be  inexcufable  Avarice  in 
them  not  to  regard  Common  Neceffities.  They  are 
the  moft  noble  and  principal  Part  of  a  State  ;  and  if 
for  them,  or  for  Religion ,  others  are  cblig'd  to  expofe 
their  Lives ,  why  not  they  their  Riches  ?  If  the  State 
maintains  and  keeps  them ,  it  may  very  juftly  expecl  a 
reciprocal  Relief  from  them  for  its  Coniervarion  and 
Defence.  The  People  would  be  difcourag'd  from  pay- 
ing Tyths  j  and  other  Church  Duties ,  if  in  Common 
Calamities  there  were  none  to  eafe  them  of  extraordi- 
nary Burthens ;  they  will  blame  their  own  Piety,  and 
their  Zeal  and  Devotion  ,  for  any  new  Offerings,  Do- 
natives, and  Legacies  to  the  Church  will  flacken.  5Tis 
therefore  highly  reafonable  that  the  Clergy  in  Cafes  of 
this  Nature,  aid  the  Publick  with  their  Revenues ,  not 
only  for  that  the  danger  or  benefit  equally  refpecls  all ; 
but  withal ,  leaft  the  Goods  and  Eftates  of  the  Laity 
be  fo  opprefs'd,  that  Tillage,  and  with  it  Tythes,  and 
other  pious  Works  muft  fail.  In  fuch  cafes,  Church- 
Plate  mews  better  in  Bars  in  the  Mint,  than  in  Chalices 
and  Cups  in  the  Veftry. 

This  Obligation  upon  the  State  EcclefiafHcal ,  is 
more  ftrid  in  the  more  urgent  neceffities  of  the  Spamjh 
Kings ;  for  a! moft  all  the  Foundations  and  Endowments 
of  Churches  being  the  Effe&s  of  their  pious  Liberality^ 
^rhey  are  in  Juftice  bound  mutually  to  relieve  their  Pa- 
trons in  nece/Iity,  and  oblige  them  to  continue  their 
Munificence  in  better  times.  Thefe,  and  many  other 
Reafons,  have  prevail'd  with  the  Apoftolick  See,  to  be 
fo  liberal  to  the  Kings  of  Spain ,  in  granting  them  the 
ufe  of  the  Church  goods,  to  maintain  their  Wars  againil 
the  Infidels.  Gregory  the  Seventh  granted  Sancho  Rami- 
rez, King  of  Arragon,  the  Tythes  and  Revenues  of  all 
the  Churches,  either  newly  built  or  gain'd  from  the 
Moors,  to  difpofe  of  as  he  pleas'd.  The  fame  Grant  al- 
io Pope  Urban  made  to  Peter  the  Firft,  King  of  An agon ¿ 
his  SuccelTors  and  Grandees  of  his  Kingdom,  excepting 
the  Churches  of  Refidence.     Innocent  the  Third  granted 
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the  Bull  of  the  Croifade  for  the  War  of  Spain ,    which 
was  caird  the  Holy  War;  which  favour,  Pope  Calixtus 
afterwards  in  Henry  the  Fourth's  time  extended  both  to 
the  living  and  the  dead.    Gregory  the  Tenth,  gave  King 
Alphonfus  the  Wife,  the  third  Part  of  the  Tythes  which 
were  defign'd  for  Building :   This  began  afterwards  to 
be  perpetuated  in  John  the  Second's  Reign  ,•   and  Alex- 
ander the  Sixth  extended  it  alfo  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Granada.   John  the  Twenty  Second,  granted  the  Tythes 
of  the  Church  Revenues,  and  the  Croifade  to  King  Al- 
fhonfus  the  Eleventh.     Urban  the  Fifth  ,   a  third  Part  of 
the  Benefices  of  Cafiile  to  Peter  the  Cruel.     Sixtus  the 
Fourth ,  confented  to  have  the  Clergy  contribute  at 
one  time  an  hundred  thoufand  Ducates  for  the  War  of 
Granada;   which  favour  feveral  other  Popes  continu- 
ed.   Julius  the  Second,  granted  Emanuel,  King  of  Por- 
tugal, the  third  Part  of  the  Revenue  which  belong'd  to 
the  Church-Building ,   and  the  Tythes  of  all  other  Ec- 
clefiaftical  Incomes.    Thefe  Subfiles  ought  not  to  be 
Ipenc  but  in  Neceffities,  and  for  the  Pubiick  Ufes,  to 
which  they  were  defign'd.     This  Queen  If  Mia  fo  reli- 
gioufly  obferv'd,  That  feeing  Ninety  Millions  rais'd  by 
the  Croifade,  Hie  immediately  commanded  they  fhould 
be  cmploy'd  to  the  very  Ufes  prefcribed  by  the  Apo- 
ftolick  Bulls.    Thofe  Favours  will  ihine  more,  and  pro- 
duce better  Fruit,  when  fo  expended.     But  Neceflities 
and  Danger  ufually  confound  all  things ,  and  eafily 
wreft  the  Popes  meaning  to  what  was  not  intended. 
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Í  T  was  an  impious  Opinion,  that  of  thoíe  who  impu- 
*  dently  after ted  the  Heathens  to  have  had  more  Cou- 
rage than  the  Chriftiansj  upon  this  ground,  that  their 
Superftition  ftrengthned  their  Minds3and  render'd  them 
more  fierce  and  manly  by  the  difmal  fight  of  fo  many 
bloody  Vitfims,  as  they  offer'd  to  the  Gods  in  their  Sa- 
crifices ;  and  held  them  only  to  be  Men  of  Courage 
and  Magnanimity,  who  got  the  better  of  other  Nations 
rather  by  force  than  reafon :  Accufing  on  the  contrary 
the  Inftitution  of  our  Religion  for  recommending  Hu- 
mility and  Meekneisj  Virtue  is  good  for  nothing  but 
to  make  Men  mean  fpirited.  What  an  impious  and 
unreafonable  Opinioá  this!  The  fpiiiing  of  Blood  may 
indeed  make  the  Mind  more  barbarous  and  cruel,  more 
valiant  it  never  can,  Fortitude  and  Magnanimity  enter 
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frot  at  the  Eyes,   but  aré  born  within  the  Bread ,•  nor 
are  thofe  the  moft  generous ,   who  are  moft  pleasd 
with  the  Blood  and  Slaughter  of  Beafts,  or  who  live 
on  Man's  Flefii.     Oar  Religion   docs    not  contemn 
Magnanimity  ,  but  rather  promotes  it ,  not  by  propo- 
fing  to  us  temporary  and  corruptible  Rewards,  as  the 
"Pagan  Superftition  does,  but  eternal  ones  never  to  have 
an  end.     And  if  a  fimple  Crown  of  Lawrel,  which  be- 
gins to  fade  as  foon  as  gathe-ed,  infpired  fo  much  Cou- 
rage then  ,    what  wont  now  that  everiafting  one  of 
Stars  (i)  ?   Is  it  that  the  Heathens  have  expofed  them- 
felves  to  greater  Dangers  than  the  Chriftians  ?  No,  for 
if  at  any  time  they  aifaulted  a  City,  or  fore  d  a  Camp, 
it  was  under  Shields  and  Targets.     Whereas  now  Chri- 
irians mull  make  their  way  through  thick  Showers  of 
Bullets,   and    the  Thunder  and  Lightning  of  Gun- 
powder.   5Tis  a  miftake  to  imagine  Humility  and  Va- 
lour incompatible ;  they  are  rather  fo  clofely  connect- 
ed, that  without  the  former  this  is  impracticable ;  nor 
can  true  Valour  be  where  there  is  not  Humility,  Pa- 
tience, and  in  general  all  other  Virtues.    For  he  only 
is  really  Valiant  that  can  fabdue  his  Pailions,  and  is  free 
from  all  Perturbation  of  Mind  ,•  a  Study  the  Stokks  have 
beflow'd  much  labour  on, and  alter  them  the  Chriflians 
with  greater  fucceis.     He  makes  but  a  very  fmall  pio- 
grefs  in  it ,  who  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  tranfported  with 
Anger  and  Pride.    This  is  truly  Heroical  to  conquer 
ones  Lufts    and  Appetites.    The  Mind  where  thefe 
ConfMs  are  ,   is  none  of  the  eafiefl  Fields  of  Battel  ; 
he  who  has  learnt  thus  much  Submiffion ,  to  bend  the 
Knee  to  another ,   will  upon  occafion  ealily  defpife 
Danger ,   and  with  undaunted  Refolution  fubmit  his 
Meek  to  the  Ax.     The  Pleathen  Religion,  'tis  true,, 
has  produced  many  great  Commanders ,  fuch  as  were 
the  Cafar s ,  Safios,  and  abundance  of  others,  but  cer- 
tainly the  Chrifiian  has  furnilht  us  with  no  Ids  con- 
V __ 

(i)  Now  they  do  ic  to  obtain  a  corruptible  Crown,  but  we  an  in- 
coirtt^tiblej  i  CV.  9.  25, 
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iiderable  ones  in  the  Perfons  of  the  Alphonfoi  and  FerdU 
nana*  oí  Caftile,  as  well  as  other  Kings  of  Arragon,  Na- 
varre, and  Portugal.    What  Valour  could  poffibly  equal 
that  cf   the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  ?    What  great 
Generals  has  Antiquity  ever  celebrated ,    which  have 
not  been  equalfd ,   if  not  been  furpafs'd  by  GonzJakx, 
Ferdinand  or.  Cor  do  v. i  ,    Fa-nun  Cortex, ,  Antony  de  Litve  , 
Ferdinand   d  /iva  los  ,    Marquiís   of  Pe  fe  ara;  Alphonfo   d' 
Avalosy  Marquiís  of  Guafi  ,•   Alexander  Farnefe,  Duke  of 
Tar  ma  ;  Andrew  d'Oia  ,   /jlpbovjo  d'Alb'ouquerque  \  Ferdi- 
nand Jdvurex?  oí  Tdedc,  Duke  of  Alba  $  the  Marquiffes 
of  Sánela  Cruz, ;  the  Eari  ot  Fuentes,  Marquifs  Spinola, 
Lewis  Faxardo  ,  and  almoil  infinite  others ;   as  well 
Spainards  as  others,  never  fufficiently  to  be  commended 
by  Fame.     To  whom  may  delei  vedly  be  applied  what 
St.  Paul  faid  of  thofe  Great  Captains ,  Gideon  ,  Barak , 
Sampfon,  Jepb.ha,  David,  and   Samuel ,  that  by   Faith 
they   fubdued    Kingdoms ;    waxed  vaiiant  in   Fight , 
turn'd  to  Flight  the  Armies  of  the  Aliens  (2.)     If  we 
will  compare  the  Victories  of  the  Heathens  to  thofe 
of  the  Chriftians,  we  ftiali  find  the  latter  to  have  been 
much  the  greater.     In  the  Battel  of  Navas  were  kiii'd 
Two  hundred  thoufand  Moors ,  with  the  lofs  only  of 
Twenty  five  on  our  fide;   finding  the  Camp  fo  cover- 
ed with  Spears  and  Darts  ,    that  though  the  Victors 
ftaid  there  two  Days,  ufing.no  other  Fewel  but  the 
Wood  of  them  ;    they  could  not  confume  them,  even, 
though  they  endeavour'd  it..    There  fell  more  in  the 
Battel  of  Salado ,  with  the  lofs  but  of  Twenty  Ghrifti- 
.  ans.    And  in  that  Naval  Victory ,  which  Don  John  of 
Auftria  obtain'd  over  the  Turks  at  Lepanto,  there  were 
no  lefs  than  an  Hundred  and  eighty  Galiies  funk  and 
taken  :  Which  Victories  Chriftians  attribute  not  to  their 
own  Valour  ,   but  to  the  True  God  whom  they  adore. 
An  Heart  confiding  in  God  ,  as  effectually  ilays  an 
Enemy,  as  a  Fland  arm'd  with  a  Sword,  as  Judas  Ma- 

(2)  Hcb;  ii,33)  W 
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cbabaus  found  (?)•  Tfts  God  who  governs  the  Hearts, 
^tis  he  that  imparts  Courage  and  Strength,  that  grants 
or  denies  Vi&ories  (4).  He  would  be  an  Impoftor, 
and  could  not  be  clear'd  from  the  Imputation  of  Fraud, 
were  he  rather  affifting  to  thoie  who  adore  falfe  Gods, 
whofe  Idolatrous  Sacrifices  all  tend  to  procure  their 
favour.  But  if  he  fometimes  alfo  permit  them  to  be 
Victorious,  'tis  not  to  be  afcrib'd  to  their  Devotion, 
but  to  other  fecret  Caufes  of  Divine  Providence.  In 
the  Thirft  which  the  Rowan  Army  fuffer'd  in  the 
War  againft  the  Marcomanni;  God  could  not  bt 
appeas'd  with  the  Prayers  and  Sacrifices  of  the  Hea- 
then Legions,  but  when  the  Tenth  compose  of  Chri- 
ftians,  at  laft  implor'd  his  aid ,  he  fent  down  plentiful 
Showers  to  them ,  but  to  the  Enemy  Thunder  and 
Lightning ,  fo  that  they  obtain'd  an  eafy  Victory  , 
whence  it  was  afterwards  call'd  the  Thundring  Legion. 
If  that  Faith  were  ftill ,  it  would  ilill  work  the  fame 
effedts  ;  but  whether  through  want  of  that,  or  for  fome 
other  fecret  Ends,  God  does  fometimes  permit  thofe  to. 
be  triumph'd  over ,  who  pay  him  true  Adoration  ;  but 
then  the  Victory  is  not  a  Reward  to  the  Conqueror, 
but  a  Chaftifement  to  the  Conquered.  Let  Princes 
therefore  always  hold  in  their  Hands  the  Flag  of  the 
Crofs,  iignified  by  that  Sword  which  Jeremiah  gave  to 
Judas  Machaban  to  wound  his  Adversaries  withal  ($), 
and  on  their  Arms  the  Buckler  of  Religion  ,  and  con- 
tinually before  their  Eyes,  that  eternal  Fire  which 
went  before  the  Perfian  Monarch* :  An  Emblem  of  that 
other  incomprehenfible  Fire  from  which  the  Sun  re- 
ceives its  Rays.    This  is  the  true  Religion  which  the 


(3)  So  that  fighting  with  their  Hands,  and  praying  to  God  with 
their  Hearts,  they  flew  no  iefs  than  Thirty  and  five  thoufand  Men, 
u  Macb.  15.  27.  (4)  Leafl  thou  fay  in  thine  Heart,  my  Power, 
and  the  mighc  of  my  Hand  hath  gotten  me  this  Viftory.  But  thou 
ihilt  remember  the  Lord  thy  God  *  for  it  is  he  that  hath  given  thee 
power  to  get  wealth j  Dent.  8-  175-18.  (5)  Take  this  Holy  Sword,  a 
Gift  from  God ,  with  which  thou  ihalc  wound  the  Adverfatics, 
zMacb»  15.  16. 
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Soldiers  ador  d ,  as  oft  as  they  proftrated  themfelves 
before  the  Emperour  Covftanpnes  Banner:  for  when  the 
foape  of  a  Crofs  in  the  Heavens  made  by  the  Sun's 
light,  with  this  Infcription,  Thou  ¡bait  Conquer  under  this 
Sign  *,  feem'd  to  promife  him  the  Viftory  over  Maxen- 
tiusy  he  commanded  a  Standard  to  be  made  in  the  fame 
form  with  that  of  the  prefent  Emblem ,  with  the  Let- 
ters J*T  and  P,  Cyphers  óf  ChrilVs  Name  over  it,  and 
the  Letters  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Emblem  of  God,  the 
Beginning  and  End  of  all  things.  This  Standard  the 
Emperors  after  him  made  uie  of,  till  Julian  the  Apo- 
fiate's  time  f  ,•  and  Don  John  of  Aufiria  had  on  all  his 
£olours  embroider  d  a  Crofs,,  with  this  Motto:  tyitb 
thefe  Arms  I  have  conquer  d  the  Turks ,  and  'with  the  fame 
1  hope  to  overcome  Heretkks  *:  King  Alphonfus  the  Great 
put  the  Words  of  Confimine's  Crofi  on  another  fort  of 
Enfign ,  which  he  afterwards  offer'd  in  the  Church  of 
Oviedo  :  And  of  thofe  I  have  thought  fit  to  make  ufe 
on,  as  well  as  Conftanftines  Standard ,  to  form  this  Em- 
blem, and  to  imprint  on  Princes  Minds,  that  Faith 
and  Aflurance,  with  which  they  ought  to  ereft  the 
Standard  of  Religion  againft  their  Enemies.  At  the 
Battel  of  Navas ,  a  Perlón  made  way  three  times 
through  the  thicken:  of  the  Enemy  with  the  Crofs  of 
RoderigOy  Archbiihop  of  Toledo ,  though  all  the  Darts 
and  Arrows  of  the  Moors  were  aim'd  at  it ,  and  many 
ftuck  in  the  Lance.  Angels  are  the  Guards  of  this 
Banner  ,•  two  Angels  upon  white  Horfes,  were  feen  to 
Fight  in  the  Front  of  the  Battel  of  Simaneas ,  when 
King  Ramiro  the  Second ,  vanquilh'd  the  Moors  ;  and 
in  that  of  Clavigio,  in  time  of  Ramiro  the  Firfl:  ,•  and  al- 
fo  in  that  of  Merida ,  under  King  Alphonfus  the  Ninth  , 
appear'd  that  Divine  Light ,  the  Son  of  Thunder  ¿ 
St.  Jago  9  Patron  of  Spain  3  on  a  White  Steed  carrying 
Colours  diftinguilh'cf  by  a  Red  Crofs.  No  one  mall  be 
able  to  ftand  before  you,  (  faid  Jojhua  upon  his  Death- 

*  In  hoc  figno  vinces.  Eufeb.  1.  9.  Hifh   Sc.  Ambr.  Ep.  29.    f  Ge- 
lebr,  1,  4.  Chroo.  Anflg  1572.    *  Mar,  üift  of  Spain, 
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Bed  )  if  you  put  your  Hope  and  Confidence  in 
God  (6) :  Your  Sword  mall  Conquer  thoufands ,  for 
he  will  fight  for  you  (7).  The  Holy  Scriptures -are  full 
of  Inftances  of  this  Divine  Affiftance.  God  put  the 
very  Stars  in  array  againft  the  Canaanites  (8).  Againft 
the  Amorites  he  arm'd  the  Elements,  and  rain'd  great 
Stones  from  Heaven  (9).  Nor  did  the  faithful  need 
any  affiftance  againft  the  Madianites  y  for  the  Lord  fet 
every  Man's  Sword  againft  his  Fellow  (ic).  Thus, 
whoever  is  God's  Enemy  3  brings  Vengeance  upon  his 
own  head. 


(6)  Jofh.  23.  10.  (7)  Ibid.  (%)  They  fought  from  Heaven, 
the  Srars  in  their  conrics  fought  againft  Sifera.  (9)  The  Lord  caft 
down  great  Stones  from  Heaven  upon  them  to  A%e\ah,  and  they 
died,  Jofht  1©.  ir.    (10)  Judg.  7.  zz. 
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117" HAT,  neither  Force,  nor  a  clofe  Siege  of  many 
vv  Years  could  do  againft  Troy,  Fraud  at  length  ef- 
fected under  pretence  of  Religion ,  the  Grecians  con= 
veying  their  Arms  into  the  City  within  the  Body  of 
a  Wooden  Horfe,  under  pretext  of  a  Vow  to  Minerva. 
Neither  the  clattering  noife  of  the  Weapons  ,  nor  the 
Advertency  of  the  moft  prudent  Citizens,  nor  the 
Confideration  that  it  could  not  be  brought  into  the 
City  but  by  a  Breach,  nor  that  of  its  being  to  continue 
within  the  Walls  a  confiderable  time ,  were  futficiene 
to  open  the  Peoples  Eyes,  and  to  difcover  the  Trea- 
chery :  Of  fuch  Influence  is  Religion.  This  Scifto 
Afrkanm ,  Sylla ,  Sertorius ,  Minos,  Vififiratus ,  Lycurgus, 
and  many  others ,  'have  advantageoufly  made  ufe  of  to 
authorize  their  Laws,  and  impofe  upon  the  People» 
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The  Thoemcians  Coming  into  Spain,  built^  where  Medina 
Sidonia  now  ftands ,  a  Temple  in  the  Form  of  a  For- 
trefs  dedicated  to  Hercules ,  faying  ,  That  they  were  fo 
commanded  in  a  Dream.     The  Spaniards  believ'd  that 
to  be  Devotion  which  was  Stratagem,  that  to  be  Piety 
which  was  a  Tricky  whereby  religioufly  to  enflave  and 
plunder  the  People.    By  means  of  another  Temple  on 
the  promontory  Dianea,  (now  Denia)  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Ifle  of  Zante  conceal'd  theDefign  they  had  of  bringing 
Spain  under  their  Subjection.    King  Sifenand  having  de- 
pos'd  Swinthiía,  to  iecure  to  himfelf  the  Crown,  call'cf 
ú  Provincial  Synod  of  about  Seventy  Biihops ,   under 
Colour  of  making  new  Laws  for  regulating  Eccleiiafti- 
cal  Difcipline  which  time  had  corrupted  ;■  whereas  his 
chief  and  real  Defign  was  to  get  Swim  hila  depos'd , 
and  himfelf  inthron'd  by  a  Decree  of  thefe  Fathers  , 
the  better  to  facisfy  the  People.    Which  very  Artifice 
Ervigius  made  ufe  of  to  confirm  his  Election,  and  the 
Abdication  of  King  Wawba,    Malice  well  knows  what 
effect  Religion  has  on  Mens  minds  ,   and  therefore 
makes  that  the  principal  Infirument  to  execute  its  De- 
figns,  which  eafily  impofe  upon  the  iimple  Vulgar,whoy 
poor  Souls,  not  being  able  to  penetrate  all  their  ends , 
believe  their  only  tendency  is  to  render  God  propiti- 
ous, to  make  him  proiper  their  Temporal  Affairs'  here, 
and  reward  them  Eternally  hereafter.    What  nauieous 
Delulions    have  Nations    fwallow'd  when  gilt  with 
Religion,  miferably  abandoning  themfelves  to  Superfli- 
iion  ?  What  fervile  and  barbarous  Cuftom  has  not  that 
introduce  to  the  prejudice  of  Liberty,  Life,  and  For- 
tune ?   Let  Princes  therefore  be  upon  their  Guard ,  in 
thefe  times  particularly,  when  Policy  puts  on  the  Mask 
of  Piety,  and  not  eaiily  admit  thofe  Stalking-horfes  of 
Religion,  which  have  ruined  not  only  Cities,  but  whole 
Countries  and  Kingdoms.     For,  if  under  that  Title  , 
Ambition  and  Avarice  creep  in,  and  the  People  be  op- 
prefs'd ,  they  will  renounce  God's  eafy  Yoak,  and  will 
look  upon  this  Natural  and  Divine  Law  of  Religion 
to  bs  nothing  but  a  piece  of  State;  Policy  3-  and  that 
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Princes  under  that  Veil  conceal  their  Methods  to  keep 
Subjects  in  Allegiance,  and  {trip  them  of  their  Fortunes- 
Let  Princes  therefore  throughly  examine,  whether  the 
Novelty  introduce  be  really  upon  the  account  of  Reli- 
gion, or  meerly  a  fpecious  pretence  to  the  prejudice  of 
their  Power  and* Authority ,  to  the  detriment  of  their 
Subje£s  3  or  the  Publick  Peace;  which  they  may  find 
out  by  the  ends  it  propofes,  by  obferving  to  what  fuch 
Innovations  tend ,  whether  to  Intereft  or  Ambition  9 
whether  they  conduce  to  the  Spiritual  Good  or  not ; 
or  if  this  can't  be  procur'd  by  other  means  left  prejudi- 
cial. In  fuch  cafes  an  Evil  is  with  lefs  danger  prevent- 
ed than  afterwards  remedied ;  and  the  only  means  to 
prevent  it ,  is  not  to  give  place  to  thefe  Pretexts  and 
Abufes  ,•  however,  if  they  be  already  introduced,  they 
ought  to  be  corrected  with  all  the  mildnefs  imaginable, 
not  raihly ,  nor  with  Violence  or  extreatn  Rigour ; 
efpecially,  if  the  Cafe  fall  not  under  the  Prince's  Jurit 
$¿Uon ;  but  with  extraordinary  addrefs ,  having  due 
refped  to  the  Perfons,  under  whofe  Cognizance  it 
fells  (1),  laying  before  them  the  truth  of  the  thing,  and 
the  ill  Confluences  and  Inconveniences  of  it.  For  if 
the  Secular  Prince  attempt  to  do  if  by  force,  and  thofe 
Abufes  fliould  be  eftablifh'd  into  a  Cuftom  among  the 
People ,  they  will  interpret  this  Violence  to  be  Im- 
piety in  the  Prince ,  and  rather  obey  the  Prieirs  than 
him  :  Qn  the  other  fide,  if  they  fee  the  Ecclefiafticai 
and  Civil  Power  difagree,  they  will  throw  off  all 
Obeqience,  and  emboldened  by  the  declared  Will  of 
the  Prince,  they  will  make  an  InfurrecYion  agamí!  Re- 
ligion it  felf ,  and  be  infenfibly  indued  to  believe,  the 
Inconveniencies  of  thefe  Contentions  extend  even  to 
the  Subfiance  of  Religion,  which  will  eaiily  bring  theiu 
tq  change  their  Opinions ,  and  that  too.  And  by  this 
means,  the  Prince  being  engag'd  in  Civil  Broils  and 
piffentions  with  the  Clergy ,  and  the  People  in  new 


fi)  For  the  PjierVs  Lips  ihould  keep  knowledge  $»<d  they  ftiou!4 
fcek  the  Law  at  his  Mouth,  MMch,  2.  7.' 

O  }  Opinions, 
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Opinions,  all  refpect  for  things  Sacred  will  ceale ,  and 
Errors  arife  upon  the  Eclipfe  of  that  Divine  Luminary 
which  before  enlighten'd  and  united  their  Minds; 
which  is  the  fcource  of  the  Ruin  of  many  Princes,  and 
of  the  Revolutions  of  States  (2).  Great  prudence  is  re- 
quifite  to  govern  the  People  in  iiich  matters ,  for  'tis 
equally  obvious  for  them  to  defpife  them ,  which  is 
impious  ,•  and  to  be  over  credulous  in  them ,  which  is 
Superftition  ,•  this  laft  moft  frequently  happens,  in  that 
their  Ignorance  is  prefently  taken  with  appearances  of 
Devotion,  and  new  Opinions,  before  Reafon  has  had 
time  to  examine  them  ¿  wherefore  'tis  very  neceffary 
gradually  to  remove  from  them  all  occafions  of  Ruin, 
thofe  particularly  which  ufualiy  arife  from  frivolous 
Difputations  about  too  fubtle  Points,  fuch  as  very  little, 
if  at  all  promote  Religion ,  not  fuffering  them  to  be 
defended  or  printed  ;  otherwife  they  will  be  divided 
into  Factions,  and  every  one's  maintaining  his  own  Opi- 
nions with  as  much  Heat  and  Obftinacy,  as  if  they 
were  Matter  of  Faith ,  may  occalion  no  lefs  Diftur- 
bances,  than  even  a  difference  of  Religions ,  or  a  To- 
leration of  them.  It  was  an  Apprehenilon  of  this  made 
Tiberius  forbid  the  Books  of  the  Sibyls  to  be  feen,  whole 
Prophecies  might  caufe  Seditions  (  3 ).  In  the  Acls  of 
the  Apoitles  we  read ,  that  the  Books  which  contained 
idle  Curioiities  were  burnt  (4). 

An  appearance  often  miferably  deludes  the  Com- 
mon People,  who  blindly  follow  any  Superiiitious  De- 
votions with  a  Submiffion  wholly  effeminate,  which 
renders  them  Melancholy,  Cowardly,  and  very  Slaves 
to  their  own  Imaginations  ,•  which  debafe  their  Spirits, 
and  prompt  them  to  idle  away  their  time  in  Convents 
and  Pilgrimages,  where  oft-times  many  Abufes  and 
,Vices  are  committed.    This  is  an  Infirmity  of  the  Vul- 

(l)  KnUdt  res  multitudinem  efficaciu*  regit ,  quam  fuperftitio.  Currius. 
(3)  Cenfitit  Afimws  Gallns,  ut  Itbri  SibyUini  adirentur  ,  renu.it  Tiberius , 
ferinde  divina  humanaque  obtegens.  Tac.  x.  Ann.  (4)  Many  of  them 
a)fo  which  us'd  curious  Arts,  brought  their  Books  together,  and 
burnt  them  before  ail  Men,  Alh  1  ?.  19, 

gar, 
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gar,  and  not  a  little  prejudicial  to  the  Truth  of  Reli- 
gion, and  the  Publick  Safety;  and  unlefs  nippd  in  the 
Bud  ,  creates  great  Inconveniencies  and  Dangers  ,  be- 
ing a  kind  of  folly  that  under  the  appearance  of  Good 
does  every  thing  hand  over  head  ,  following  new 
Notions  of  Religion  ,  and  devili/h  Inventions.  •  Some 
Submiliion  is  requifite,  but  that  without  bafe  sad  fia- 
viíh  Bigottry  ,•  fuch  I  mean  as  has  Virtue  inefteem, 
abhors  Vice ,  and  holds  Labour  and  Obedience  to  be 
more  agreeable  to  God  and  the  Prince,  than  Convents 
and  Pilgrimages,  this  Devotion  being  ufually  celebra- 
ted with  Banquets,  Balls ,  and  Plays  ;  like  that  of  the 
People  of  Ifrael  at  the  Confecration  of  the  Molten 
Calf  (5). 

But  if  the  People  once  begin  to  be  too  opinionative 
in  Matters  of  Religion ,  and  to  introduce  any  Innova- 
tions in  it,  immediate  R.emedy  muft  be  apply'd ,  and 
the  ill  Seed  be  routed  out  before  it  take  Root  and 
fpread  farther,  fo  as  to  grow  into  a  Body  too  power* 
ful  for  the  Prince,  againft  whom  they  may  afterwards, 
if  he  refafe  to  conform  to  their  Opinion,  contrive  fome 
pernicious  Innovation  in  the  Government  (6).  And 
though  the  Underitanding  be  free ,  and  without  de- 
ftroying  its  liberty  can't  be  confrrain'd  to  believe,  and 
fo  it  may  ieem  to  belong  peculiarly  to  God  Almighty 
to  puniih  thofe  who  have  unworthy  Sentiments  of 
him  (7) ;  yet ,  would  it  be  of  very  ill  confequence  to. 
commit  the  Decifion  of  the  fubíimeft  Myírenes  of 
Faith  to  the  blind  and  ignorant  Mob:  5Tis  therefore 


£$)  And  they  arofe  up  early  on  the  morrcw  ,  and  offered  burnc 
offerings,  and  burnc  peace-offerings  ;  and  the  People  lac  down  to 
eat,  and  to  drink,  and  rofe  up  to  p!ay,  Exod.  32.  6.  (6)  Eos  vera 
qui  in  dhinii  aliquii  innovant ,  cdio  ha.be ,  (j  coerce,  non  Deorum  foium 
causa  fquos  tamen  qui  contemnit,  nee  aliud  fire  magni  feceritj  fed  quia 
nova  qu&dam  numina  hi  tales  introducentes ,  multos  impellunt  ad  mutatio- 
mm  rerum  ,  uncle  Conjuratione ¡ ,  Seditiones,  Conciliábulo-  exijlunt,  res  pro- 
fetio  minimh  conducibiles  Frincipatui.  Dion,  (7 )  Deorum  injurias  Dm 
chy&.  Tac.  1.  Ann. 


O  4  infinitely 
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infinitely  requifite  to  oblige  Subjects  to  think ,  as  the 
Ancient  Germans  did ,  that  there  is  more  Sán&ity  and 
Reverence  in  believing  than  knowing  things  Di- 
vine (8).  What  rnonftrous  Errors  were  a  Kingdom 
obnoxious  to,  if  each  man  were  allow'd  to  be  a  Judge 
in  Matters  of  Religion  ?  Hence  the  Romans  were  fb 
careful  in  Prohibiting  the  Exercife  of  any  new  Religi- 
on (9),  and  Claudius  thought  the  Foreign  Superftitions 
a  fufficient  Subjed:  for  complaint  to  the  Senate  (10). 
But  if  Malice  have  already  got  footing,  and  Punilh- 
ment  be  too  weak  to  refift  the  Multitude,  'tis  neceflary 
that  Discretion  perform  the  pare  of  Fire  and  Sword : 
For  obftinacy  in  Faults  fómerimes  inereafes  by  an  un- 
timely Application  of  Remedies  too  violent  •  nor 
does  Reafon  always  furrender  to  Force.  King  Rica* 
redus  by  dexteroufly  adapting  himfelf  to  the  times  9 
now  diflembling ,  now  flattering  ,  brought  his  Subje<5b 
to  renounce  Ariamfm,  and  to  return  to  the  Catholick 
Church.  ''*■'; 

Great  Men  have  anciently  made  ufe  of  Superftitioa 
(as  we  have  before  intimated)  to  authorize  their  Laws, 
animate  their  People,  and  keep  them  in  Subjection  and 
Obedience ;  to  this  end  they  feigned  Dreams  and  Di- 
vine Revelations,  and  pretended  to  have  private  Confe- 
rence with  the  Gods ;  but  although  theie  Artifices  ex* 
treamly  influence  the  fimple  People ,  whofe  Superftiti- 
ous  Humour  is  eafily  aflfeáed  with  things  that  have  an 
appearance  Supernatural:  Tis  not  however  allowable 
for  Princes  to  delude  them  with  counterfeit  Miracles , 
and  a  falfe  fhew  of  Religion.  Of  what  ufe  is  the  Sha- 
dow ,  where  one  may  enjoy  the  Light  it  felf?  To 
what  purpofe  thofe  Divine  imaginary  Prodigies  of 
Heaven,  finceit  gives,  as  we  fee,  fo  many  real  ones 


(8)  S(m8ins%  ac  reverent'?/*  vifum ,  de  allii  Deorum  credere ,  qttam 
fare.  Tac.  de  Mor.  Germ.  {9)  Ñeque  mfi  Romani  Vet ,  nee  quo  alto 
more,  quam  parvo  colerenturt  T.  Üy.  (10)  £>uia  extern*  fuperjtitiones 
valefiant, Tac, *!•  Ann,  • 

.  to 
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to  thofe  who  with  a  firm  Faith  and  Aflurance  expe& 
them  from  Divine  Providence  ?  How  can  an  infinitely 
Juft  God  give  fucceis  to  thefe  Arts  which  feem  to  call 
in  queftion  his  Care  and  Concern  for  things  here  be- 
low, that  counterfeit  his  Omnipotence,  and  afcribe  to 
him  what  he  is  not  the  Author  of  ?  What  certainty 
in  Religion  can  the  People  promife  themferves,  if  they 
fee  it  wrefted  to  ferve  the  particular  Ends  of  Princes, 
and  that  'tis  nothing  but  a  Veil  with  which  they  cover 
their  Defigns,  and  give  Truth  the  lye?  That  Policy  is 
certainly  very  unfafe,  that  is  cloak'd  with  Fraud,  very 
weak  and  tottering,  that  is  fupported  by  contri* 
vanee. 


EM* 
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Q^ftt 


PRudence  is  the  Rule  and  Meafure  of  Virtues,  with- 
out that  thefe  degenerate  into  Vices.  Wherefore 
ás  other  Virtues  have  theirs  in  the  Appetite,  this  has  its 
reiidence  in  the  Intellect ,  from  thence  prefiding  over 
them  all.  Agatho  calls  it  a  great  Goddefs.  This  it  is 
which  conftitutes  the  three  Forms  of  Government , 
Monarchy,  Ariftocracy,  and  Democracy,  and  affigns 
each  of  them  their  Parts  conformed  to  the  Subje&s  Na- 
ture, having  its  Eyes  always  intent  upon  their  Prefer- 
vation  as  the  principal  end  of  Politicks.  Prudence 
is  the  State's  Anchor ,  the  Prince's  Compaís.  Where 
this  Virtue  fails,  the  very  Soul  of  Government  is  want- 
ing. 'Tis  this ,  (  fays  King  Alphonfus  )  which  makes  us 
fee  things  as  they  are,  and  judge  what  they  may  be,  making 
us  att  therein  decently  ,    without  Tumult  and  Precipitation. 

'Tis 
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5Tis  the  peculiar  Virtue  of  Princes  (r),  and  that  which 
above  all  others  renders  a  Man  compleat  ,  which 
makes  Nature  fo  iparing  in  her  Difpenfations  of  it; 
having  given  many  great  Wit  and  Capacity,  very  few 
great  Prudence ,•  for  defedt.  of  which ,  the  more,  emi- 
nent Men  are  in  Dignity,  the  more  dangerous  is  their 
Government ;  for  as  much  as  they  eafily  tranfgrefs  the 
limits  of  Reaibn,  and  are  ruined  ,•  befides,  that  one  of 
Command  requires  a  clear  Judgment  to  difcern  all 
things  as  they  are  in  themfelves,  to  weigh  and  give 
each  thing  its  juit  value.  This  nice  Examination  is  of 
very  great  confequence  in  Princes,  and  as  Nature  con- 
tributes much  to  it  ,  fo  does  Obfervation  and  Experi- 
ence more. 

The  Virtue  of  Prudence  confifts  of  feveral  Parts  re- 
ducible to  thefe  three  Heads  ;  the  Memory  of  pan,  the 
Knowledge  of  prefent,  and  the  Profpeét.  of  future  times. 
All  thefe  differences  of  time  are  reprefented  in  this 
Emblem,  by  a  Serpent,  the  Emblem  of  Prudence,  up- 
on an  Hour-Glafs,  which  reprefents  Time  prefent,wind- 
ing  it  felf  about  a  Scepter,and  viewing  it  felf  in  the  two 
Glaffes  of  pair,  and  future  ,♦  with  this  Verfe  of  Virgil , 
tranflated  from  Homer,  including  all  three,  for  the 
Motto : 

What  are y  what  werey  and  what  (hall  come  to  fafs. 

which  Prudence  looking  into  regulates,  and  compofes  all 
its  Anions. 

Thefe  three  Times  are  the  Mirror  of  Government, 
in  which  by  obferving  the  pail:  as  well  as  preíént 
Errors  and  Mifcarriages,  it  denes  and  beautifies  it  felf 
by  private  and  acquired  Experience :  Of  the  former  Í 
treat  in  another  place.  The  acquir'd  is  either  attair/d 
by  Converfation  or  Hiflory.  Converfarion  is  very  be- 
neficial, though  fomething  more  nmitted,  being  appre- 

(1)  Nam  refle  d'fponere,  refteque  jadeare.,  f¡ú  fot  eft,  it  eft  Princeps 
¿r  imptrasor.  Menaod, 

hended 
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hended  with  le(s  difficulty,  abundantly  more  fatisfa- 
¿lory  of  all  Doubts  and  Queftions ,  and  confequently 
more  improving.  Hiftory  is  a  general  Reprefentation 
of  all  the  Ages  of  the  World ,  and  by  the  benefit  of 
that  the  Memory  recals  the  Time  of  pur  Anceftors. 
The  faults  of  thofe  who  were,  inftruA  them  that  now 
are.  Wherefore  'tis  neceflary  that  the  Prince  fearch 
for  true  Friends,  fuch  as  will  relate  with  ilncerity 
things  both  paft  and  preient:  And  lince  they  are,  a$ 
Alfhonfus  ,  King  of  Naples  and  Arragon ,  us'd  to  fay  , 
Like  Hiftories  that  neither  flatter ,  nor  conceal,  or  difr 
femble  the  Truth  ,•  let  him  admit  them  particularly  in- 
to his  Council,  carefully  obferving  the  negle&s  and  fail- 
ings of  his  Predeceflbrs  ,•  by  what  Tricks  they  have 
been  put  upon  ;  the  Court  Artifices ;  the  inteftine  and 
foreign  Ills  of  Kingdoms ;  and  examine  whether  he  be 
not  in  danger  of  the  fame.  Time  is  the  beft  Mafter 
of  Princes.  Paft  Ages  are  a  kind  of  Hofpitals,  where 
Policy  Anatomizes  the  Carcafles  of  Monarchies  and 
Commonwealths  which  once  flouriihed,  thereby  the 
better  to  cure  the  Ails  of  the  prefent.  They  are  the 
Sea-Charts,  wherein  by  the  Wrecks,  or  profperous  Na- 
vigations of  others,  Shores  are  difcover'd.  Seas  founded, 
$ands  and  Rocks  found ,  and  ail  the  Lines  of  Govern- 
ment marked  out  ,•  yet,  are  not  all  Books  good  Coun- 
fellors;  for  fome  advance  Knavery  and  Deceit,  which 
becaufe  more  pra&ifed  than  truth ,  many  have  recourfe 
to  (2).  The  moft  fecure  are  thofe  di&ated  by  Divine 
Wifdom.Here  a  Prince  hath  for  all  manner  of  Accidents* 
a  compleat  Syftem  of  Politicks ,  and  fafe  Precepts  to 
govern  himfeif  and  others  by  (*).  For  this  reafon,  the 
Kings  of  Ifrael  were  commanded  to  have  always  by 
them,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy ,  and  to  read  fome  part 

(2)  Who  fcek  Wifdom  upon  Earth,  the  Merchants  of  Meirhan  and 
Theman,  the  Authors  of  Fables  ,  and  Searchers  out  of  Under  (land- 
ing -,  none  of  thefe  have  known  the  way  of  Wifdom,  or  remember 
htr  Paths ,  Baruch  3.  v.  a  5.  (3)  All  Scripture  is  given  by  Infpira- 
tion  of  God  ,  and  is  profitable  for  Do&rine  ,  for  Reproof ,  for  Cor- 
retón, for  Ioftruftion  in  Righteoufnefr,  2  Tim.  *.  16, 

Of 
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of  ic  every  day  (4).  Tis  God  we  hear,  him  we  learn 
of  as  often  as  we  turn  over  thofe  Divine  Oracles.  The 
Emperor  Alexander  Severus ,  had  always  near  him  Per- 
fons  well  vers'd  in  Hiftory  ,  to  tell  him  what  other 
Emperors  had  done  in  dubious  Matters  (?). 

With  this  Study  of  Hiftory ,  your  Royal  Highnefs 
may  fecurely  enter  the  dangerous  Sea  of  Government , 
having  the  experience  of  things  paft  for  a  Pilot  to 
Steer  you  in  the  Conduce  of  thofe  prefent,  both  which 
your  Highnefs  ought  to  manage,  fo  as  to  keep  your 
Eyes  fixt  on  Futurity,  ftill  looking  forwards  to  prevent 
dangers,  at  leaft  to  render  them  lefs  injurious  (6).  Ac- 
cording to  théfe  Afpe&s  of  Times ,  your  Highnefs's 
Prudence  ought  to  judge  of  things  to  come ,  not  by 
thofe  of  the  Planets,  which  being  few  in  number,  and 
having  their  Motions  dated  and  regular,  cannot  poffi- 
bly  (though  there  were  fome  Virtue  in  them)  foretel 
fiich  variety  of  Events,  as  fortune  produces,  or  free- 
will prepares.  Nor  are  Speculation  and  Experience  fuf- 
ficient ,  whereupon  to  ground  any  certain  knowledge 
of  Caufes  ib  remote.  Let  your  Highnefs  therefore  be 
pleas'd  to  caft  your  Eyes  on  the  times  paft,  from  Ferdi- 
nand the  Catholick ,  to  Vhilip  the  Second ,  and  compa- 
ring them  with  thofe  that  have  pafs'd  from  thence  till 
now  i  confider  whether  Spain  be  now  as  well-peopled, 
as  rich  and  plentiful  as  then  ,•  whether  Arts  and  Arm? 
flouriih  as  much ;  whether  Trade  and  Husbandry  fuc- 
ceed  as  well ;  and  if  your  Highnefs  find  it  to  have 
fail  d  in  any  of  thefe  particulars ,  difledt  the  whole 
Body,  fearch  into  its  Arteries  and  Parts,  the  found  and 
entire  as  well  as  the  diftemper'd  ,•  as  alfo  into  the^ 
Caufes  of  thofe  Infirmities:  Confider  with  your  felf, 
whether  they  do  not  proceed  from  fome  of  thofe  fo  ordi- 
nary ones,-  from  planting  Colonies, want  of  Propagation, 

(4)  And  he  ihal!  read  therein  ail  the  days  of  liisLife,D<?«r.i7.i9, 

(5)  Préfidebat  rebus  literatos,  &  máxime  qui  hifloriam  nor  ant,  requires 
quid  in  talibus  caufist  quale s  in  dijeeptatione  verfabantur,  veteres  impera- 
tores  fecijfent.  Lamp.  (6)  She  knoweth  things  of  old  ,  and  conje^ 
ítareth  í right  what  is  to  come,  Wijd,  3,  8. 

multulicky 
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multiplicity  of  Religious  Orders,  too  many  Feftivals, 
Univeriities,  and  Studies,  the  Dilcovery  of  the  Indies, 
Peace  ill  manag'd  ,  War  ilightly  undertaken ,  or  negli- 
gently carried  on,  from  the  Caihiering  of  Officers,  the 
Rarity  of  Recompences,  the  Oppreffion  of  Ufury,  the 
Tranfportation  of  Money,  the  Difproportion  of  the 
Coin,  or  Whatever  Caufes  of  the  like  Nature.  If  your 
Highnefs  ihall  difcover  the  Fountain  from  whence  the 
Evil  proceeds,  it  will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  provide  a 
Remedy  againft  it  ,•  and  from  a  competent  knowledge 
of  the  pair  and  prefent  Times,  your  Highnefs  will  be 
enabled  to  make  an  efiimate  of  that  tocóme,  for  there 
is  no  new  thing  under  the  Sunj  the  thing  that  hath 
been,  it  is  that  which  ihall  be ;  and  that  which  is  done, 
is  that  which  ihall  be  done  (7).  The  Perfons  are 
chang'd  not  the  Scenes ,  Manners  and  Cuftoms  are  al- 
ways the  fame. 

After  the  Converfation  of  Books ,  it  will  be  very 
much  for  a  Prince's  Improvement  to  have  that  of 
learned  Men ,  who  are  daily  converfant  with  them , 
and  will  entertain  his  Ear  with  well  digefted  Difcourie 
and  Reafonings ,  the  refult  of  long  Premeditation. 
This  gave  occafion  to  that  ufual  faying  of  John  the  Se- 
cond, King  of  Portugal ,  That  a  Kingdom  either  found 
a  Prince  prudent,  or  made  him  fo.  That  is,  the  great 
School  of  Government,  wherein  Minifters  of  the 
greateft  Learning  and  moft  eminent  Experience,  whe- 
ther Domeftick  or  Foreign,  converfe  with  the  Prince 
about  Affairs.  Here  one  is  in  conftant  Exercife ,  and 
has  a  particular  knowledge  almoft  of  whatever  is  trant 
ailed  in  the  World.  This  School  being,more  eipecially, 
neceifary  for  a  Prince ,  teaches  him ,  if  not  out  of 
Duty,  at  leaft  for  Learning's  fake  to  apply  himfelf  to 
Affairs ,  and  ftudy  fully  to  underftand ,  and  go  to 
the  bottom  of  them ,  and  not  leave  them  to  the  Deci- 
ilon  of  his  Councellors.  For  by  an  entire  negled  and 
difufe  of  Bufinefs,   the  Mind  becomes  Savage,  and 

(7)  Ecclef.  1. 9, 

conceives 
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conceives  an  Averfion  for  it,,  as  an  intolerable  weight, 
and  lb  chufes  to  leave  all  to  the  Care  and  Induftry  of 
others.  And  if  their  Opinion  upon  any  Subjed:  be  af- 
terwards told  him,  he  is  in  the  dark,  not  being  able  to 
difcern  whether  they  have  determined  well  or  ill  ,•  in 
which  Confuiion  he  muft  neceflarily  be  aihamed  of 
himfelf  ,  feeing  how  like  a  dumb  Idol  he  is,  to  whom 
Adoration  is  paid,  while  another  renders  the  Oracles. 
For  this  reafon ,  the  Prophet  Zachary  calls  that  Prince 
an  Idol,  who  like  a  Shepherd  that  leaveth  his  Flock y 
forgets  his  Duty  ($).  He  is  a  Statue  which  represents, 
but  does  not  exert  Majefly.  He  has  a  Mouth  and 
fpeaks  not  ¿  Eyes  and  Ears ,  but  neither  fees  nor 
hears  (9).  And  being  generally  look'd  upon  to  be  an 
Idol  of  Adoration  only,  not  Miracles,  is  univerfally  de- 
fpis'd  as  an  unprofitable  Burthen  to  the  Earth  (10).  Nor 
will  it  be  eafy  for  him  to  retrieve  his  Credit ,*  for  Af- 
fairs out  of  which  he  might  draw  fome  Experience,  will 
glide  away  like  Waters  that  never  returned  not  know- 
ing where  the  Web  of  Affairs  begins ,  'tis  impoffible  he 
fhould  finiih  it  with  fuccefs. 

To  avoid  thefe  and  the  like  Inconveniences,  it  is  ab- 
íblutely  requiilte  for  the  Prince  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign  to  apply  himfelf  to  the  Adminiftration  of  Pub- 
lick  Affairs ,  that  by  ufe  he  may  gradually  learn  the 
Art  of  Government.  For  though  they  at  firft  feem 
terrible  and  difficult ,  Ambition  and  the  Glory  which 
may  be  expected  thence .,  will  afterwards  make  them 
pleafant  and  delightful.  Let  not  fear  of  doing  amife 
be  any  obitacle  to  him ,  for  there's  no  Prudence  fo  in- 
fallible but  it  may  fometimes  err.  From  Errors  pro- 
ceeds Experience ,  and  from  thence  the  beit  Maxims  of 
Government.  And  if  at  any  time  he  happens  to  be  in 
one,  let  this  thought  comfort  him ,   that  'tis  fometimes 

(8)  Wo  to  the  idle  Shepherd  that  leaveth  his  Flock,  Zacb.  1 1.  17. 
(9)  They  have  Mouths,  bat  they  fpeak  not }  Eyes  have  they,  buc 
they  fee  nor  •,  Ears  have  they,  buc  they  hear  not  *  Notes  have  they, 
buc  th?y  fmell  nor,  pfalm  n*0  5.  (10)  We  know  that  an  Idol  is 
nothing  is  the  World,  i  Cor,  I,  4, 
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leu  dangerous  to  mifcarry  himfelf,  than  fucceed  by 
another  ,•  for  this  the  People  carp  and  cavil  at,  the  for- 
mer they  eafily  bear  with.  A  Prince's  Obligation  con- 
fifts  only  in  being  defirous ,  and  ufing  his  utmoft  en- 
deavours to  fucceed ,  admitting  Inftru&ion  and  Coun- 
fel  without  Pride  and  Prefumption ,  that  Mother  of 
Error  and  Ignorance.  Power  is  born  with  Princes , 
Wifdom  not :  If  they  will  but  hear,  they  will  know 
how  to  Govern.  Solomon  owning  what  a  Child  he  was 
to  judge  God's  People,  prayed  for  a  docile  and  under- 
standing Heart  (n),  thinking  that  fufficieriÜ  to  make 
him  capable  of  fuccefsfully  difcharging  his  Duty.  A 
zealous  and  well-meaning  Prince ,  God  leads  as  'twere 
by  the  Hand ,  leaft  he  mould  at  any  time  make  a  falfe 
Step  in  the  Government  of  his  States. 


(iO  Gire  therefore  thy  Servant  an  underftanding  heart  to  Judge 
thy  People,  that  I  may  difcera  bee  wee  a  good  and  bad,  i  King* 
*9- 
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SOME  Fimermeñ,  once  In  che  lííand  C¿/w,  dsíting 
their  Nets  into  the  Sea  for  Fifh,  drew  out  a  Tripos ¿ 
which  was  a  kind  of  Veflel  made  for  the  Service  of  the 
Altar,  or  (as  others  will  have  it)  a  round  three  legg  d 
Table,  an  admirable  Work,  and  of  an  inéÍTimable  Va- 
lue, not  fo  much  for  the  matter,  though  it  was  of  Gold, 
as  becaufe  of  the  Artiit  Vulcan.  This  kindled  Avarice 
in  them,  and  ail  the  other  Fifhers  of  that  lííand,  who 
in"  vain  often  threw  theirs  with  the  fame  hopes.  How 
often  have  the  happy  SucceiTes  of  one  Prince  deceiv'd 
himfelf  and  others,  while  they  all  endeavour  to  attain 
the  fame  Fortune  by  the  fame  Means  ?  'tis  not  fo  eafy 
to  follow  another's  Steps,  or  to  go  ones  own  over  a- 
gain,  fo  as  to  tread  always  exa&iy  in  the  fame  Tracks. 
A  fmali  fpace  of  time  joyn'd  with  io  great  a  Variety 
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of  Accidents  effaces  the  firfr,  and  whatsoever  impreC- 
lions  are  made  afreih,  are  quite  different,  and  confe- 
quently  lead  not  to  the  fame  end.  Alexander  the  Great 
has  lad  many  Followers  and  Imitators  ,  who  although 
nothing  infe;ior  ro  him  in  all  Accompiifhments ,  both 
of  Body  and  Mind .,  yet  could  never  arrive  to  fo  high 
a  pitch  of  Glory  and  Succefs ,  at  jeaft  have  not  met 
with  that  Applaufe.  To  be  good  is  in  our  Power, 
but  to  appear  fo  to  others  is  nor  Fortune  fports  with 
us  even  in  Matters  of  Fame,  nor  does  the  fame  Succefs 
always  correfpond  to  the  fame  Action.  What  befei 
Saguntum,  did  alfo  happen  to  Efieua ,  yet  of  this  there 
fcarce  remains  any  Memory.  This  little  City,  for- 
footh,  deferid  not  fo  much  Glory ;  for  what  is  fcarce 
taken  notice  of  in  final  1,  in  great  ones  ic  often  highly 
cxtoird.  /The  fame  thing  is  ufuai  in  Virtues ;  the  fame 
foall  create  one  Prince  a  good,  another  an  ill  Chara- 
cter ;  this  is  the;  Times  and  Subject  If  the  Nobility 
be  unruly,  the  Commonalty  diiiolute  and  licentious» 
the  Prince  that  tries  ta  reduce  ihem  to  Reafon,  will  not 
efcapa  the  name  of  bad  Every  Kingdom  would  have 
a  Prince  of  its  own  Stamp.  Whence  tis,  that  though 
a  Prince  govern  by  the  fame  good  Methods,  as  have  in 
atiothers  Government  been  applauded,  yet  ihall  he  not 
be  fo  well  receiv'd ,  nór  equally  commended  ¿  except 
the  SubjecTs  of  both  be  alike  good. 

Hence  'tis  not  without  danger ,  for  a  Prince  to  be 
wholly  guided  by  Examples,  it  being  veiy  difficult,  if 
not  sbfolutely  impoffible,  that  in  any  one  Cafe  there 
ihould  be  an  equal  Concurrence  of  ail  thofe  very  Cir- 
cumftances  which  are  in  another.  Thefe  Second  Caufes 
of  the  Cceleilial  Oibs  turn  round  continually ,  and 
form  each  Day  new  Afpe&s  of  Gonlteilations ,  by 
which  they  produce  their  Effects ,  and  the  Changes  of 
Things;  And  as  the  Scars  once  appearing  never  return 
$xa&ly  in  the  fame  manner  again,  fo  neither  have  they 
she  like  Operations  upon  things  here  beiow,  and  by 
she  Variation  of  fome  Accidents  ,  the  Succefles  too  are 
#arie#>  ¡a  whiofe  Chance  has  fometimes  more  Efficacy 
&"  shm- 
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than  Prudence.  Others  Examples  in  my  Opinion  de- 
ceive Princes  no  lefs  than  to  follow  none  at  alh 
Wherefore  what  has  happened  to  others  deferves  Con-* 
fideration,  to  eftablifli  a  prudent  Policy  3  not  that  all  its 
Maxims  inould  be  fquared  by  their  Rule ,  and  that  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Hazard  and  Uncertainty  of  Cafualties. 
Others  Events  are  to  be  an  Inftru&ion  not  a  Law  (0° 
Thofe  Examples  alone  can  be  imitated  with  any  Affu- 
ranee,  that  refult  from  Caufes  and  Reafons  effentially 
good,  and  common  to  the  Law  of  Nature,  and  that  of 
Nations,  for  they  are  at  all  times  the  fame.  As  alfo 
thofe  of  fuch  Princes  as  have  preferved  themfelves  in 
Credit  and  Honour  by  Religion,  Juftice,  and  Cle- 
mency, and  other  Virtues  and  Moral  Anions.  Yet  in 
thefe  Cafes  too  careful  Attention  is  required,  for  Man- 
ners, and  the  Reputation  of  Virtues  often  change ,  nor 
is  it  new  or  unufual  for  a  Prince  to  be  ruined  by  the 
fame,  that  at  another  timé  made  him  flourilh.  All  thefe 
things  therefore  Prudence  ought  to  confider ,  and  not 
put  too  much  Confidence  in  its  felf ,  but  confult  the 
various  Accidents  that  every  day  happen ,  not  looking 
upon  things  to  come  as  certain,  however  difcreet  Judg- 
ment and  Diligence  feem  to  have  fearcht  and  provided 
againft  them.  For  Events  are  not  always  correfpon- 
dent  to  their  means ,  nor  do  they  at  all  times  depend 
upon  the  ordinary  Connexion  of  Caufes ,  where  Hu- 
fnane  Counfels  ufually  take  Effect,  but  on  that  fupe- 
rior  Caufe  which  dire&s  all  other.  This  makes  our 
Thoughts  and  Suppofitions  fo  uncertain ,  and  the  hopes 
founded  thereon  fo  fubjedt  to  Difappointmcnt.  No  one 
was  in  all  Mens  Opinion  farther  from  the  Ernpire,  than 
Claudius,  yet  Heaven  had  then  deiign  him  for  Jibermss 
SucceiTor  (2). 

This  is  more  common  in  the  Election  of  Popes,* 
wherein  humane  Induftry  is  very  often  baffled,    Di- 


Ql)  Plxres  aliorum  eientis  docentur.  Tac.  4.  Ann.  (i)  Quhpe  ft- 
ma,  fpe,  veneratione  fotius  omnes  deftinabantur  Imperio^  quarn  %¡itm  f*»& 
turn  ¡frtlicqiem  fortuna  in  occulro  tenebat.  Tac.  3,  Ann» 
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vine  Providence  does  not  always  ufe  natural  Means,,  at 
lead  fometimes  produces  by  the  fame  different  EfFe&s , 
drawing  frreight  Lines  by  a  crooked  Rule ,  fo  what 
ihould  have  been  advantageous ,  proves  frequently  pre- 
judicial to  the  Prince.  The  fame  Pillar  of  Fire  in  the 
Wildernefs  gave  Light  to  God's  People ,  and  filled  the 
Enenves  Camp  with  Darkneis.  The  greater!  Humane 
Prudence  is  oftentimes  at  a  lofs  •  where  a  Man  expected 
Secunty,  he  fometimes  finds  Ruin ,  as  it  happened  to 
Viriatus^  who  was  betrayed  and  killed  by  thofe  very 
Ambafladors  he  had  fent  to  the  Confuí ,  Servilius.  A 
Misfortune  we  have  once  fuitained,  we  don't  eafily  be- 
lieve we  fhall  fuffer  again ;  but  on  the  contrary  ,  pre- 
fently  perfuade  our  felves  Profperity  will  continue,  or 
at  leaf!  return.  This  Confidence  has  been  deitru&ive 
to  many  in  that  it  difarms  Prudence.  This  World  is  a 
vair  Sea  of  Events ,  toifed  by  various  and  unknown 
Caufes.  Let  us  not  be  too  much  elated  ,  if  by  chance 
we  bring  our  Nets  to  Shore  full  with  the  Succefs  of  our 
Wiíhesj  nor  on  the  other  fide,  deje&ed  if  they  prove 
empty ,•  we  ought  always  to  can  them,  and  expert  the 
Confequence  with  the  fame  equality  of  Mind.  3Tis 
impoffible  for  that  Man  to  enjoy  any  Reft ,  who  pro- 
miiing  himfelf  a  profperous  IiTue  of  his  Defign ,  fees  a 
contrary  Event ,  and  is  deititute  of  a  Remedy  for  it. 
Misfortunes  cannot  furprize  one  that  expeóts  the  worir , 
nor  will  diiappointed  Hopes  expofe  him  to  Ridicule,  as 
they  did  the  Terfians  in  the  War  againft  the  Athenians , 
who  had  a  great  while  before  furnilhed  themfelves  with 
Marble  from  Varos  to  infcribe  the  Vi&ory  on ,  which 
their  hopes  had  long  ago  anticipated  ,•  but  being  after- 
wards overcome,  the  Athenians  made  ufe  of  that  very 
Marble  to  ered:  to  Revenge  a  Statue,  an  everlaiting 
Monument  of  'the  Terjian  Folly.  To  prefume  to  know 
things  to  come, is  in  a  manner  a  Rebellion  againft  God, 
and  a  fooliih  Contention  with  Divine  Wifdom ,  which 
has  indeed  permitted  Human  Prudence  to  guefs  at,  but 
not  foretel  things  of  this  Nature,that  in  this  uncertainty 
of  Accidents  it  may  acknowledge  it  felf  more  fubjed: 

to, 
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to,and  dependent  on  its  Creator.  This  makes  Policy  fo 
cautious  and  provident  in  its  Refolutions ,  well  know- 
ing how  ihort  lighted  the  greateft  Humane  Wifdom  is 
in  Futurity,  and  how  uncertain  thofe  Judgments  are., 
which  are  grounded  upon  Prefumption.  If  Princes 
could  forefee  future  Contingences,  their  Councils  would 
not  fo  ofcen  miicarry.  And  this  I  take  to  be  the  Rea- 
fon,  that  as  foon  as  Saul  was  ele&ed  Tung,  >.  God  infufed 
into  him  the  Spirit  of  Prophecy  (;0. 

From  wriat  hath  been  (aid,  .may  be  gathered ,  that 
although  Antiquity  be  venerable,  and  t^ere  be  really 
fomething  Royal  in  the  ways  ihe  hath  opened  to  Po- 
iterity,  tor  Experience  tó  pafs  more  fecürely  ,•  yet  'tis 
viíible  manyare  ruined  by  time,  fo  that  they  grow 
impaifable  •  and  confequently  the  Prince  ought  not  to 
be  fo  diffident  of  himfelf,  fo  religiouQy  to  tread  his 
Anceftors  Steps,  as  not  upon  occafion  to  venture  to  go 
another  way  of  his  own.  Innovations  are  not  always 
dangerous ;  it  is  fometimes  convenient  to  introduce 
them.  Were  theie  no  Alterations,  the  World  would 
never  be  perie&ed ,  which  advances  in  Wifdom  as  ic 
does  in  Age.  The  moft  ancient  Cuftoms  were  new, 
And  what  we  now  fee  without  Example,  will  be  here- 
after a  Precedent.  What  we  now  follow  by  Experi- 
ence, was  begun  without  it.  Our  Age  alio  may  leave 
many  glorious  Inventions  ior  Pofterity  to  imitate ;  nor 
is  every  thing  the  Ancients  have  done  the  beft ,  no 
more  than  all  the  Moderns  do  now ,  will  be  approved 
by  After-ages.  Many  Abufes  have  defcendeu  to  us 
from  our  Anceftors ,  and  many  fevere  Savage  Cuftoms 
of  the  Ancients  time  has  mitigated  and  changed  for  the 
better. 

(?)  i  Sam.  io.  6. 
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iNgenious  Rome]  that  Virtue  and  Valour  might  iiofc 
-*  want  Trophies  to  Honour  and  Recompence  Con- 
querors, excite  Emulation  in  Pofterity,  and  give  Ex- 
ample to  her  other  Citizens ,  invented  the  Columna  Ro- 
firata  y  Pillars  whereon  were  hung  the  Heads  of  fuch 
Ships  5  as  returned  Victorious  after  long  Voyages ,  thus 
eternizing  the  Memory  of  Sea-fights;  one  of  which 
Monuments  was  raifed  to  the  Confuí  Duiüius  y  for  the 
iignal  Victoiy  he  obtained  over  the  Carthaginians ;  as 
alio  to  Marcus  *s£milius  for  another.  This  Trophy 
gave  occafion  to  the  prefent  Emblem,  wherein  the 
Srength  and  flrmnefs  of  the  Pillar  reprefents  Wifdom, 
and  the  Heads  of  the  Ships  that  had  run  through  fo 
inany  Perils  upon  the  Ocean  JExperience^the  Mother  of 
Prudence  and  Support  of  that  Wifdom.  This  has  things 

*'   univerfal 
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uniirerfal  and  perpetual  for  its  Object,  that  particular 
A Au  ns  The  one  is  acquired  bv  Speculation  and  Stu- 
dy ;  the  other  (  which  is  an  Habit  of  the  Mind  )  by 
the  Knowledge  of  Good  and  Evil  ^  and  by  Ufe  and 
Exercife  ,♦  both  jointly  make  a  perfect  Prince ,  one 
alone  is  not  fufficient.  Whence  it  eaiiiy  appears  how 
dangerous  the  Government  of  thofe  is,  who  are  addict- 
ed only,  to  tne  Contemplation  of  Sciences,  and  a  Sóli- 
ta \y  Life,  for  fuch  want  generally  Ufe  and  Practice, 
and  io  can  profit  little  by  their  Actions ,  they  being 
either  raíh,  or  mean  and  abjeót;  efpecially  if  they  be 
tranfx>rced  with  Excefs  of  Fear  or  Zeal.  Their  Dif- 
courfes,  indeed,  and  Wi kings  (wherein  more  of  a 
fpeculative  than  practical  Genius  reigns )  may  be  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Prince  to  awaken  his  Mind,  and  furnilli 
him  with  Matter  for  Converfation ,  provided  they  be 
feaibnabiy  ufed ,  and  with  Experience.  Phyiick  pre- 
scribes Remedies  for  Difeafes,  which  however  the  Phy- 
fician  never  applies  without  firft  examining  the  Quali- 
ties of  the  Diftemper,  the  Nature  and  Confritution  of 
his  Patient.  Had  Hannibal  by  this  Coniideration  mode- 
rated his  birba.ous  Arrogance ,  he  had  not  took  P/W- 
mio  for  a  Fool ,  for  teaching  the  Art  of  War ,  when 
himfelf  was  no  Soldier  ;  for  although  Speculation  alone 
does  by  no  means  acquire  Practice ,  it  being  extreamly 
difficult  for  the  Hand  to  Copy  accurately  all  that  the 
Mind  has  drawn  ,  or  for  whatever  the  imagination  has 
propofed  to  be  accompUihed  to  the  Eyes  Satisfaction  ; 
efpeciaiiy  when  War  depends  upon  fuch  a  Variety  of 
Accidents  that  Experience  her  felf  fomedmes  knows 
not  what  is  to  be  done.  Yet ,  for  all  this ,  Thormh 
might  have  given  Hannibal  ( as  great  and  experienced 
a  General  as  he  was)  fuch  Precepts  as  would  have 
taught  him  to  correct  his  treacherous  and  fubde  Na- 
ture, to  leave  off  his  Cruelty  to  conquered  Nations, 
and  proud  Carnage  to  fuch  as  had  recourie  to  him  for 
Protection.  He  undoubtedly  had  learnt  to  make  a 
better  Ufe  of  the  Victory  at  Canna  3  to  ihim  the  De~ 
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baucheries  of  Capua,  and  gain  the  Favour  of  Antiocbus. 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  ufed  on  fome  Occafioris 
the  Miniftery  of  the  Religious ,•  but  whether  to  manage 
or  only  prepare  Affairs ,  I  can't  fay ;  or  if  it  was  not , 
perhaps  to  ipare  the  Expence  of  Ambaflies,  or  prevent 
the  Inconveniences  ufually  arifing  from  Difputes  be- 
tween the  Nobility  about  Precedency.  However  Se- 
crets are  not  fecurely  intrufted  to  them ,  they  depend- 
ing more  upon  the  Obedience  of  their  immediate  Su- 
periors, than  that  of  Princes  ,•  and  if  they  accidentally 
die,  into  their  Hands  will  fall  all  private  Letters  and 
Papers.  Beiides ,  for  Neglecl:  of  Duty  they  are  not 
puniíhablé,  and  their  Example  is  a  Difturbance  to  Re- 
ligious Tranquility ,  and  the  Practices  of  Policy  infecí: 
their  Candor  and  Simplicity.  They  are  better  Phyfici- 
ans  for  Spiritual  than  Temporal  Diftempers.  Every 
Sphere  has  its  peculiar  Activity.  I  don  t  in  the  mean 
time  deny  that  fometimes  there  are  to  be  found  among 
them  ,  Perfons  who  have  had  their  Education  in 
Courts ,  without  that  Narro wnefs  of  Soul  which  ufu- 
ally accompanies  a  monaftick  and  retired  Life,  Wits  ib 
cultivated  by  Learning  and  Obfervation  ,  that  Affairs 
even  of  the  greateft  Confequence  may  be  fafely  com- 
mitted to  them ,  efpecially  fuch  as  refpeel:  the  Publick 
Quiet,  and  the  Good  of  Chriftendom ,•  for  Modefty 
in  Converfation  ,  well  ordered  Virtues ,  the  Gravity 
of,  and  Deference  paid  to  a  Religious  Habit,  are 
jio  fmall  Recommendations  in  Prince's  Courts  to 
gain  Audience,  and  prepare  Minds  to  receive  Impref- 
iions. 

Experiences  drawn  from  others  Misfortunes  and 
Dangers,  are  indeed  happy,  but  not  fo  effeftuaill}' 
perfuafive  as  our  own;  the  former  we  fee  or  hear 
only  ,•  thefe  we  fenfibiy  feel  too.  They  aré  too  deep- 
ly engraved,  as  I  may  fay,  on  our  Breaits  to  be  foon 
erlaced.  Shipwrecks  ^dsicried  from  Shoar,  are  ibme- 
tthing  mor¿  affecting  than  anothers  Relation  of  them  ; 
but  he  who  has  had  the  Fortune  to  efcape  them , 

hangs 
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hangs  up  his  Rudder  in  the  Temple  of  Experience  for 
a  perpetual  Memorial  of  it.  So  that  though  a  Prince 
will  improve  by  both,  yet  his  own  private  ones  he 
ought  moft  to  regard,  particularly  obferving  this, 
that  if  they  proceed  from  any  fault ,  Self-love  is  too 
apt  to  excufe  them  ;  and  that  Truth  late  or  never 
comes  to  his  Ears  to  undeceive  him ,  being  either  flop- 
ped in  the  Palace-Gates  by  Malice ,  or  concealed  by 
Flattery,  which  makes  Virtue  not  dare  to  unmask  it 
for  fear  of-  bringing  it  lélf  into  Danger ,  becaufe  it 
belongs  not  to  it  ,  or  at  leaft  it  fees  all  would  be  to 
no  purpofe.  And  thus  Princes  ignorant  of  what  neg- 
led:  they  have  been  guilty,  how  and  where  they 
have  done  amils  in  their  Councils  or  A&ions ,  cannot 
correct  their  Errors  ,  nor  by  their  Experience  prove 
more  cautious  and  prudent  for  the  future.  There 
ought  to  be  no  Fault  committed ,  no  Milcarriage 
happen  in  the  State ,  whereof  there  fhould  not  be  pre- 
fent  faithful  and  fincere  Information  given  the  Prince. 
There's  no  Senlation  or  Pain  in  any  part  of  the  Body, 
but  immediately  is  carried  to  the  Heart,  as  the  Prince 
of  Life ,  where  the  Soul  has  its  chief  Reiidence,  and 
as  that  whofe  principal  Intereft  it  is  to  preferve  the 
other  Members  intire.  How  happy  were  it ,  if  Kings 
well  knew  what  Evils  their  Kingdoms  laboured  un- 
der, we  ihould  not  fee  them  fo  inveterate.  Whereas 
the  only  thing  now  aimed  at  in  Courts ,  is  to  divert 
the  Prince's  Ears  with  Mufick,  and  fuch  like  Entertain- 
ments, that  he  may  not  hear  his  Subjeds  Complaints, 
nor  fay  with  Saul  >  What  aiktb  t he  People  that  they 
weep  (i)  ?  And  fo  he  is  ignorant  of  their  Neceffities 
and  Calamities,  at  leaft  knows  them  too  late.  Though 
the  Adventure  of  Jota?,  whom  a  great  Fifh  had  vo- 
mited up  alive,  was  very  freih,-  though  his  Publick 
Cries  made  a  Noife  over  the  whole  City  of  Nmevit 


(i)   i  Sam,  u,  5, 

whole 
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whofe  Peirruftion  he  th(catned  within  forty  Days; 
yet  was  the  King  the  lair  that  heard  of  it ,  every 
Citizen,  fom  the  greateft  to  the  leaft,  having  already 
mourned  ,  and  put  on  fackcloath  (2).  Who  is  there 
has  the  Courage  to  tell  a  Prince  the  whole  Truth  , 
or  difcover  the  Evils  that  menac-  him  ?  The  whole 
Army  of  l-ethulia  came  to  Holofemes's  Tent  with  great 
Cries,  becaufe  the  Sun  was  already  lifen  ,  yet  did  not 
the  Office  s  of  the  Bed-Chamber  dare  to  awake  him  , 
nor  call  him  by  his  Name  (}),  but  made  only  a 
Noife  with  their  Feet ;  till  when  the  Evidence  of  the 
Danger  obliged  them  to  enter,  the  Enemy  had  already 
cut  off  his  Head  and  hung  it  upon  their  Walls  (  4  ). 
Thus  it  generally  happens,  the  Prince  firft  difcovers 
Faults ,  when  there's  either  no  Remedy  for  them,  or 
at  leaft  it  cannot  be  applied  without  great  Difficulty. 
His  Minifters  peifvade  him  all  things  fucceed  well, 
which  makes  him  negligently  lofe  all  Experience, 
and  the  Inflations  of  Neceflity  ,  the  beft  Miftrefs 
of  Prudence.  For  although-  Profperity  proceed  from 
Prudence ,  this  does  not  from  Profperity.  The  prin- 
cipal Office  of  Prudence  in  Princes,  or  others  con- 
cerned with  them ,  is  to  teach  them  to  know  experi- 
.mentally  all  Mens  Humours,  which  are  diicernible 
from  the  Drefs,  the  Looks,  the  Motions  of  the  Eyes 
and  AcYions ,  and  laitiy  from  the  Speech.  Marks 
which  God  Almighty  thought  fo  neceffary  to  Human 
Commerce ,  that  he  has  wrote  them  vifibly  upon 
every  one's  Forehead  (5).  Without  them  neither  the 
Prince  would  know  how  to  Govern ,  nor  Men  of 
Affairs  obtain  their  Ends.  Mens  Minds  are  as  vari- 
ous as  their  Faces  ((-) ;  and  although  Reafon  be  in 
its  feif  one  and  the  fame ,  the  ways  reafoning  takes 
in  the  refearch  of  it,  are  widely  different ;  and  the 

ft)  Jon.  3.  |.    (3}  Judith  14.10,    (4)  Ibid.    Cs3  £^.19,26, 

(6)  Eccl.  19.  27. 
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Delufions  of  the  Imagination  ufually  are  fo  great,  that 
fome  Men  appear  as  irrational  as  the  very  Brutes. 
Wherefore  all  are  not  to  be  treated  with  in  the 
fame  Method  ,  but  this  muft  be  varied ,  fuitably  to 
the  Perfon's  Nature ,  as  they  change  the  Bit  accord- 
ing to  the  Horfe's  Mouth.  Some  Tempers  are  gene- 
rous and  exalted ,  with  thefe  Reputation  and  Honour 
are  moft  prevailing  :  Others  mean  and  abjed ,  which 
are  wholly  lead  by  private  Intereft  and  Advantage. 
Some  are  bold  and  enterprizing  ,  thefe  are  to  be 
gently  turned  from  the  Precipice :  Others  fiothfui 
and  timorous,  which  ihould  be  fo  lead  by  Bufinefs,  that 
they  may  fee  the  Vanity  of  Danger.  Some  are  natu- 
rally fervile ,  thefe  Threats  and  Fearfc  of  Punifhment 
has  more  Influence  on  than  Intreaties :  Others  arn> 
gant ,  and  are  tamed  by  Authority ,  being  by  com- 
pliance ruined.  One  is  full  of  Fire  ,  and  fo  quick  at 
Builnefs  ,  that  with  the  fame  Expedition  he  difpatches 
it,  he  immediately  repents  ,•  this  Man  'tis  hard  giving 
Counfel  to :  Another  is  flow  and  irrefolute ,  whom 
time  muft  teach  at  his  own  coft.  Some  are  ignorant 
and  ftupid,  thefe  are  not  to  be  convinced  by  fubtle 
and  refined  Arguments ,  but  palpable  Deraonftrati- 
ons.  Others  fceptically  diipute  every  thing,  and  are 
guilty  of  an  Excefs  of  Subtilty ,  thefe  mult  be  aban- 
doned to  themfelves ,  to  fly  as  Hawks  till  they  be 
tired ,  then  calied  to  the  Lure  of  Reafon,  and  the  Bu- 
iinefs  in  hand.  Some  refufe  all  Mens  Counfel ,  are 
wholly  guided  by  their  own  ;  to  thefe  you  are  not 
to  give  any,  but  fo  point  as  it  were  to  them ,  and 
give  fuch  Hints  in  a  large  Difcourfe  upon  the  Matter, 
that  they  may  of  themfelves  light  on  them,  which  wilt 
make  them  approved  as  their  own  OfF-fpring,  and  ac- 
cordingly executed ;  others  know  neither  how  to  a¿fc 
nor  refolve  without  Counfel,  with  fuch  as  thefe  all  the 
Perfuaiion  in  the  World  is  to  no  purpofe ,  fo  the  Buil- 
nefs which  Ihould  have  paifed  through  their  hands  may 
be  better  tranfa&ed  with  their  Counfellors. 

The 
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The  fame  Variety  which  is  vifible  in  Dilpoiitions , 
is  found  alfo  in  Affairs  ,•    fome  are  eafy  at  firft ,   but 
afterwards  increafe    as    Rivers    by  the  Affluence  of 
Rivulets ,   as  it  were  of   divers   ínconveniencies  and 
Difficulties  j  thefe  are  overcome  by  Expedition  in  not 
giving  time  to  their  Increafe.     Others  on  the  contra- 
ry, like  the  Winds  rife  in  Storms ,   but  end  calmly, 
which  reauire  Patience  and  Conftancy.     The  Enter- 
prize  of  fome  is  full  of  Uncertainty  and  Danger ,  in 
that  when  one  leaft  thinks  the  Depth  of  Difficulties 
appears ,    here  one  muft  proceed  with  Caution  and 
Courage  ,  with  Care ,  and  a  Mind  provided  to  en- 
counter any  Accident.    Some  require  Secrecy,  thefe 
are  to  be  carried  on  by  Mines ,  that  the  happy  Suc- 
cefs  may  break  out  before  one  can  perceive  it :  Others 
cant  be  obtained  but  at  certain  Times,    in  thefe  you 
ought   to  have  all  the  Means  ready  immediately  to 
hoift  Sail    upon  the  firft  favourable  Blaft  of  Wind. 
Some  take  Root  gradually,  and  demand  Time  to  come 
to  Maturity  5    here  the  Seed  of  Diligence  is  to   be 
Sowed  and  the  Fruit  waited  for :   Others  except  they 
fucceed   prefently  never  do  at  all ,    which   muft  be 
taken  by  Aflault,  by  employing  all  Methods  at  once. 
Some  are  fo  delicate  and  brittle ,  that   like  Glaifes 
they  are  with  a  Blaft  formed  and  broken ,  thefe  are 
to  be  tenderly  handled  :   the  Difficulty  of  others  is  in- 
hanced  by  being  too  much  defired  and  purfued,  here 
the  Arts  of  Lovers  are  ufeful ,  whofe  Paflions  are  in- 
flamed by  Slight  and  Difdain.     In  a  word  the  Manage- 
ment of  a  few  Affairs  demands  Precipitation  ¿  in  more 
Force  prevails ;    in  many  Patience  ,  and  in  almoft  all 
Reafon  and  Intereft.     Importunity  has  fpoild  abun- 
dance of  Affairs ,  but  it  has  alfo  furthered  many,  as 
St.  Jerome  faid  of  the  Woman   of  Canaan  (7).     Men 
are  no  lefs  weary  of  refufing  than  granting.    Oppor- 
tunity is   the   thing   contributes    moil    to   the   good 

(7)  &uod  precibxf  non  potmt  tadio  imfetrmñi,   t>.  Hieron. 
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Management  of  Affairs  ,•  he  who  knows  how  to  ufe 
this  {hall  fcarce  ever  Mifcarry.  The  Husbandman 
that  is  well  acquainted  with  the  Nature  of  his  Soil , 
and  knows  the  proper  Seed-time  ,  may  exped  a 
plentiful  Harveft.  There's  a  time  when  all  things 
are  granted,  another  wherein  all  are  denied,  according 
as  the  Mind  fhall  be  difpofed ,  in  which  you  may 
eafily  fee  the  Increafe  and  Decreafe  of  Bufinefs, 
for  being  lopped  like  Trees  in  a  proper  Month  , 
they  fprout  out  the  more.  Some  Addreis  in  pro- 
poling  and  perfuading  by  Honeity,  Profit ,  and  Eafe  ; 
Prudence  in  the  Choice  of  Means ,  and  fome  other 
natural  Endowments  infinitely  conduce  to  the  Sue- 
ceis  of  Affairs ,  provided  thofe  Gifts  of  Nature  be 
accompanied  with  a  difcreet  kind  of  Complaifance 
and  natural  Grace  that  captivates  the  Mind;  for 
fome  Mens  Looks  and  Behaviour  are  ib  difagree- 
able  and  ungenteel ,  that  they  even  fhew  one  how 
to  refufe  their  Petitions;  but  although  thefe  Means 
joyned  with  good  Judgment  and  Induftry  have  a 
ftrange  Effect  on  Buiinefs;  yet  too  much  Confidence 
ought  not  to  be  put  in  them,  nor  yet  ihould  they 
be  defpaired  of.  Light  Affairs  fometimes  breed  great 
Difficulties ;  and  on  the  other  fide ,  the  lighteir. 
Caufes  often  obftruel:  the  moil  weighty.  The  greateft 
Prudence  is  fometimes  blind  in  a  Matter  as  clear  as 
the  Sun ;  Divine  Providence  that  has  already  long  ago 
determined  in  his  eternal  Decree  ,  what  iliall  become 
of  every  thing,  being  thus  pleafed  to  fporc  with  Hu- 
mane Affairs. 

From  this  Variety  of  Capacities  and  Affairs ,  ap- 
pears of  how  much  Concern  it  is  to  the  Prince ,  to 
make  Choice  of  Minifters  fit  to  manage  them ,  each 
Man  being  no  more  capable  of  all  manner  of  Bufi- 
nefs,  than  every  Inftmmenc  ufeful  for  ail  Work?. 
Perfons  of  a  violent  Temper,  the  Cowardly  and  Dif- 
fident, the  Rough  and  Unpleafant  in  Converfacion , 

who 
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who'  can  never  ferve  the  times ,  nor  adapt  them- 
felves  to  others  Natures  and  Cuftoms,  rather  fpoii 
Affairs  than  compofe  them  ♦  are  readier  at  making, 
than  reconciling  Enemies,  fitter  to  be  Informers 
than  Mediators.  Affairs  require  Perfbns  of  very  dif- 
ferent Qualities  to  Adminifter  them.  That  Man  is 
above  all  the  moil  proper ,  who  in  his  Air  and  Words 
diicovers  a  Soul  of  Candor  and  Veracity  ,  whofe 
private  Perfon  procures  him  Love  and  Efteem  /  in 
whom  Jealoufy  and  Cunning  are  from  Art  not  Na- 
ture, who  can  keep  them  in  the  moít  iecret  Place 
of  his  Breaft  when  they  require  Concealment ;  who 
propofes  with  Sweetnefs ,  hears  with  Patience ,  replies 
with  Force,  diffembles  with  Difcretion,  urges  with 
Attention  $  who  obliges  by  Liberality,  perfuades  by 
Reafon  ,  and  convinces  by  Experience  ,•  who  in  a 
word  deilgns  prudently ,  and  executes  effe&ually.  It 
was  with  thefe  Minifters ,  King  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lick  was  able  to  fucceed  in  all  his  Enterprizes. 
The  good  Choice  of  thefe  is  of  no  lefs  Confequence, 
than  the  Confervation  and  Enlargement  of  any 
State,  for  as  much  as  all  depends  upon  their  Admi- 
niitration  ;  more  Kingdoms  having  been  deftroyed 
by  their  Ignorance  than  by  that  of  Princes.  Let 
this  therefore  be  your  Highnefs's  chiefeft  Care  to 
examine  diligently  all  the  Qualities  of,  your  Sub- 
jects, and  after  having  given  them  any  Place,  look 
now  and  then  into  their  Adions ,  and  not  be  pre- 
fently  taken  with,  and  deluded  by  the  Draught 
of  their  Memoirs.  There  being  very  few  Minifters, 
who  in  them  draw  themfelves  to  the  Life  ?  In  Ef- 
fed,  who  will  be  fo  candid ,  fo  much  a  Stranger  to 
felf-love ,  as  to  confefs  what  good  he  has  neglected 
to  do ,  what  Evil  to  prevent  ?  It  will  be  much  if  he 
with  Sincerity  relate  what  he  has  a&ually  done  ,•  fome 
ufing  to  write  to  the  Prince  not  what  they  have 
done  or  faid ,  but  what  they  ought  to  do  ór  fay. 
They  have  thought  of>  and  defigned  every  thing 

before- 
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before-  hand  ,•  they  forefaw ,  nay,  and  executed  all- 
Affairs  enter  their  Clofets  like  mifhapen  Logs ,  but 
immediately  come  out  again ,  as  from  fome  Statuaries 
Shop,  exquifite  Figures;  'tis  there  they  are  varniftied, 
gilded,  and  painted,  to  beautify  them,  and  enhance 
their  Value.  There  Judgments  are  form'd,  and  abun- 
dance of  Preventions  devis'd  ever  after  the  Succefs ; 
there  they  are  more  powerful  than  God  himfelf,-  make 
the  part  Time  prefent ,  and  the  prefent  paft ,  by 
changing  the  Date  of  their  A&ions,  as  they  fee  con- 
venient. They  are  Minifters  who  tranfad  Affairs  in 
Imagination  only  ;  Men  that  court  Appiaufe ,  and 
fleal  Rewards  by  their  falfe  Letters  :  Whence  pro- 
ceed the  greateft  Inconveniences  in  the  World  ,  in 
that  the  Prince's  Privy  Counfellors  being  direcled  by 
thofe  Intelligences  and  Advices ,  if  they  are  falfe ,  the 
Orders  and  Reíblutions  founded  upon  them  will  ne- 
ceffarily  be  fo  too.  :The  Holy  Scripture  teaches  us  how 
Minifters ,  and  particularly  AmbaiTadors  are  obiig'd 
punctually  to  execute  their  Commiffions;  for  we  fee 
in  that  Ha&ael  had  from  Benhadad ,  King  oí  Syria  to 
confuí t  the  Prophet  EUjh.i  about  his  Difeafe,  he  changed 
not  one  word ,  nor  dared  fo  much  as  to  ipeak  in  the 
Third  Perfon  (8). 

Minifters  of  extraordinary  Experience  are  ibme- 
times  dangerous ,  either  for  that  the  Prince  puts  too 
much  Confidence  in  them  ,  or  becaufe  biaffed  by 
Self-love,  or  prefuming  upon  their  own  Abilities,  they 
ieldom  think  thoroughly  of  Affairs,  and  born  as 
'twere  to  overcome  the  moil  violent  Tempefts ,  de- 
fpife  the  fmall  Storms  of  Inconveniences  and  Difficul- 
ties, whereby  they  evidently  expofe  themfeives  to 
Danger.  Thoíé  are  in  fome  Cafes  much  later,  who 
as  yet  Novices  in  Navigation  keep  ciofe  to  the  Shore* 

CO  1  Kin8s  8«  9< 
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Though  both  together  compofe  the  beft  Counfels ;  in 
¿hat  the  Experience  of  thofe  is  qualified  by  the  Timo- 
roufnefs  and  Caution  of  thefe  ,•  in  Debates  between 
the  Flegmatick  and  Cholerick ,  the  Bold  and  Circum- 
fpe¿t ,  the  Quick  and  Slow ,  there  refults  a  wholfome 
Compofition  of  Opinions,  as  there  does  in  Bodies  from 
the  contrariety  of  Humours. 
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A  Pillar  fupports  it  felf ,  balanced  by  its  own  weight. 
**  If  it  once  leans  on  either  fide,  it  prefently  falls, 
aod  that  the  fooner  the  heavier  it  is.  Thus  Empires 
ftand,  and  are  prefervd  by  their  own  Authority  and 
Repute;  when  they  begin  to  lofe  that,  they  begin  to 
fall ;  nor  is  any  Earthly  Power  fufficient  to  ftrengthen 
and  prop  them  ( t ).  Let  no  one  truft  too  much  to 
a  ftreight  Pillar,  y/ hen  it  inclines  never  fo  little,  the 
weakelt  Hand  promotes  its  Rujn  ;  that  very  leaning  I 
know  not  how  inviting  to  puih  it,»  but  when  falling, 
the  ftrongeft  is  unable  to  uphold  it.  One  ilngle  Acti- 
on fomerimes  overthrows  the  beft  eftabliih'd  Reputa- 


fi)  Nihil  rerum  mortalim  tarn  inftabik  ac  flttxam  eft  ,  quam  fams 
potentte,  non  fuá  vi  nixa.  Tac.  13.  Ann. 

Q_  t:onr 
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tión.  which  a  great  many  can't  eredl:  again.   For  fcarce 
any  Stain  can  fo  thoroughly  be  waihed  out ,   but  fome 
iigri  of  it  will  remain  ,    nor  any  Opinion  in  Mens 
Minds  that  can  be  entirely  effaced.    Drefs  the  Infamy 
ás  carefully  as  poffible,  it  will  itill  leave  fome  Scars. 
Wherefore  ,  if  the  Crown   itand  not  fixed  and  firm 
upon  this  perpendicular  Pillar  of  Reputation,    it  will 
foon  fall  to  the  Ground.     Alpbonfo  the  Fifth,   King  of 
Jrragon,  by  his  Credit  not  only  preferved  his  own 
Kingdom,  but  conquered  that  of  Naples.    At  the  fame 
time  John  the  Second  ,   King  of  Cafiile ,   for  his  mean 
Spirit  was  fo  far  the  Contempt  of  his  Subjects ,  that  he 
admitted  what  Laws  they  thought  fit  to  impofe. ,  The 
Provinces  which  under  Julius  Cafar  and  ¿uguftus ^Princes 
of  great  Eireern ,  were  Firm  and  Loyal ,  rebell'd  in 
the  Reign  of  Galla,  a  Man  flcthful ,  and  univerfally 
defpifed  (  2  ).     Royal  Blood  and  Large  Dominions 
are  infurncient  to  maintain  Reputation ,   where  private 
Virtue  and  Magnanimity  are  wanting;   as  it  is  not 
the  Fi»ame  of  a  Glafs ,   but  its  Intrinfick  Excellency 
makes  it  valuable,    Regal  Majeily  has  not  more  Force 
than  Refpecl ,   which  ufually  arifes  from  Admiration 
and  Fear,  and  from  thefe  Obedience  and  Subjection, 
without  which  the  Prince  s  Dignity  cannot  long  main- 
tain  it   felf ,    being   founded   upon  the  Opinion  of 
others  ,•   and  the  Royal  Purple  will  be  rather  a  Mark 
of  Deriilon ,  than  Eminence  and  Majefty  5  as  was  vifi- 
b!e  in  Henry  the  Fourth.     It  is  the  Spirits  and  Native 
Heat  that  keep  the  Body  upright,*    the  Legs   alone 
would,  not  be  a  fufficient  Bails.     And  what  is  Repu- 
tation ,  but  a  kind  of  fine  Spirit  kindled  in  all  Mens 
Opinions ,  which  raifes  and  fupports  the  Scepter.    Let 
the  Prince  therefore  take  all    poííibíe  care  that   his. 
Actions  may  be  fuch  as  will    nouriih    and    foment 
thefe    Spirits.    The    Partbians    grounded    their    Peti- 


(2)  Melius  Divo  Julio ,   Dhoque  Auguflo  notos  eoruni  ánimos  Galbam, 
i?  iffritffa  tributa,  hfiilss  Sfvitus  wdmjfé.  Tac.  4.  Hift. 
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tion  upon  Reputation  ,  when  they  asked  Tikrius  to 
fend  as  of  his  own  accord ,  one  of  Pbraares's  Sons  to 
Rome  (5). 

This  Repute  and  Authority  has  yet  greater  Influ- 
ence in  War,  where  Fear  is  of  more  Efficacy  than  the 
Sword,  and  Opinion  than  Strength ,  whether  of  Mind 
or  Body ,  and  therefore  to  be  taken  no  lefs  Notice 
of  than  Force  of  Arms.  This  made  Suetonius  Paulwus 
very  prudently  advife  Or  bo  to  endeavour  always  to 
keep  the  Broman  Senate  on  his  fide,  whofe  Authority 
could  never  be  wholly  Darkned ,  though  it  might  be 
fometimes  Eclipfed  (4).  This  alfo  made  many  Coun- 
tries fubmit  to  it,  and  feek  its  Prote&ion  (•:),  in  the 
Differences  that  were  between  thofe  Great  Gene- 
rals ,  Cafar  and  Pompey ,  each  his  principal  Aim  was 
to  Conquer  rather  the  Reputation  than  Arms  of 
his  Rival  ,•  well  knowing  that  Minds  and  Forces 
follow  more  the  noife  of  Fame  ,  than  that  of  the 
Drum.  King  Philip  the  Second  was  eminently  skil- 
ful in  this  Art  of  preferving  Reputation  ;  ha- 
ving by  it  from  his  Cabinet  fo  managed  the  Reigns 
of  both  Worlds ,  that  he  always  had  them  at  Com- 
mand. 

Nay,  even  when  the  Ruin  of  States  is  apparent, 
'tis  better  to  fuffer  them  ,  than  ones  Credit  to  be 
deftroy'd,  for  without  this  'tis  imponible  to  re-eita- 
bliih  them.  For  which  Reafon  ,  though  the  Repub- 
lick  of  Venice  faw  it  felf  loft  in  that  violent  Storm 
of  the  League  of  Cambray ,  yet  that  molt  Prudent 
and  Valiant  Senate  thought  ic  better  to  ihew  their 
Ccnftancy  on  that  Occafion  ,  than  to  betray  any 
Cowardice  by  ufing  diihonourable  Means.  Delire  of 
Dominion  makes    Princes  mean.    For  want   of  this 


(3)  Nomine  tantum,  <&  autfore  opus,  ut  [ponte  Cafarit,  ut  genus  Ar- 
jacis  ,  ripam  apud  Evphraús  cerneretar.  Tac.  6,  Ann.  (4)  Kwquam 
obfeura  nomina  ,  etfí  aliquando  obumbrentur.  Tac  z.  Hjfl,  (s)  £'<*£ 
grande  momentum  ,   in  nomine  Vtbts  t   &   pretexta  fetiMus.    T¿c.  r. 
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Confideration  ,  Otho  with  ftretch'd  out  Hands  feem'd 
to  adore  the  People ,  he  embraced  every  one ,  and 
fhewed  all  the  fervilenefs  imaginable  to  gain  them 
to  his  Party,  and  fo  procur'd  the  Empire  by  thofe 
means  which  declared  him  unworthy  of  it  (6).  Even 
in  Indigence  and  Neceííity  it  is  not  fit  to  ufe  means 
violent  and  inglorious ,  or  feek  the  Affiftance  of  Fo- 
reigners }  for  both  are  dangerous ,  and  neither  feek 
to  relieve  want  ,•  nay,  Reputation  is  the  better  Re- 
medy for  it.  One  Man  is  as  rich  in  Opinion,  as  ano- 
ther in  the  abundance  of  hid  Treafures.  «The  Old 
Romans  were  undoubtedly  perfwaded  fo,  when  in  feve- 
ral  occafions  of  Adverfity,  the  Provinces  offering  them 
Money  and  Corn ,  they  return'd  Thanks ,  but  would 
not  accept  them.  Two  Legions  having  been  caft 
away  at  Sea,  to  recruit  the  Lois,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy, 
fent  Money,  Horfes,  and  Arms;  Germánicas  commend- 
ed their  AfTeclion  ,  and  accepted  only  of  the  Horfés 
and  Arms ,  but  not  the  Money  (7).  In  two  other 
Prefents  made  the  Reman  Senate  ,  of  Golden  Cups  of 
great  Value ,  in  time  of  extraordinary  Neceflity,  the 
iirft  time  thanks  were  given  the  AmbaiTadors  for  their 
Care  and  Magnificence  ,  and  the  Cup  of  leaft  value 
accepted  (8,V  The  other ,  Thanks  were  return'd ,  but 
the  Prefents  rejected  (9). 

The  Authority  and  Reputation  of  a  Prince  pro- 
ceeds from  feverai  Caufes  ;  fome  of  which  relpect 
his  Perfon ,  others  his  State.  The  former  fort  are 
either  of  Body  or  Mind  :  Of  the  Body  ,  as  if  it 
be  oí  a  füitable  Frame ,  and  a  Difpofition  capable  of 
maintaining  Majeity,»    though  the  natural  Defects  of 


(6)  Nee  deer  at  Otho  pretenden*  mams  advrare  vulgum  ,  )accre  cfcula, 
{j  omnia  fervi  liter  pto  domimtione.  Tac.  I.  Hift.  (7)  Caterum  ad 
fupplenda  exercitus  damna,  cert  aver  e  Gallia ,  Hifpania%  Italia ,  quod  cut' 
que  promptum,  arma,  eq'ios,  anrum  ffirentes,  quorum  laudato  fiudio  Ger* 
manicus,  armis  modo  far  equis  ad  helium  fumptn,  propria  pecunia  militem 
pvif,  Tac.  1,  Ann.  (8)  Legatis  gratia,  att&  pro  magwficentia  curaque> 
Patera  qua  minimi  ponderh  fuit  accepta,  L\v.  1.  22.  (9)  Gratis  aiU> 
mrum  non  acceptum.  Li  v.  22, 
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Body  are  often  fupplied  by  Virtues  of  Mind.  Charles 
Emanuel ,  Duke  of  Savoy ,  had  no  fmall  Imperfe&ions 
of  Body  ,•  yet  his  great  and  generous  Soul ,  his  lively 
Wit ,  his  Complaifance  ,  and  other  Courtly  .Accom- 
plishments made  him  admired  by  all.  A  grave  and 
auftere  Carriage  make  him  pafs  for  a  Prince ,  who 
without  that  would  be  but  very  contemptible;  yet  this 
Air  ought  to  be  temper'd  with  Courtefy  and  good 
Humour  ,  that  Authority  may  be  fupported  without 
incurring  Hatred,  or  the  Character  of  Arrogant  $  a 
thing  Tacitus  Commends  in  Gtrmankus  (10).  The 
Riches  and  Splendor  of  Apparel  is  another  thing,  pro- 
cures Admiration  and  Authority  :  for  the  Vulgar  are 
taken  with  thefe  Outfides ,  and  Mankind  admits  the 
Eyes  no  lefs  than  the  Underftanding  into. its  Couniel. 
Whence  Alfhonfo  the  Wife,  very  well  faid,  That  Cloaths 
contribute  much  to  make  M  n  known  for  either  Noble  or 
Bafe  }  and  the  Ancient  Sages  obligd  thir  "Princes  to 
Cloths  of  Geld ,  and  Silk  ,  and  befet  with  "ftwels  ,  thai 
they  might  be  known  at  fight  without  inquiry.  When  King 
Ahafuerus  gave  Audience ,  he  wore  Royal  Apparel  , 
and  flione  in  Gold  and  precious  Stones  ( 1 1).  It  was 
on  this  account  God  commanded  Mofes  to  make  Holy 
Garments  for  Aaron y  his  Brother  ,  for  Glory  and  for  Beau* 
ty  (tO-  And  he  accordingly  made  them  oí  Purple,, 
embroidered  with  Gold.,  and  adorned  with  other  things 
of  great  value  (13)  ,  which  his  SucceiTors  wore  after 
him;  and  at  this  day  the  Popes  do,  though  with  grea- 
ter*Prudence ,  and  lefs  Expence.  And  indeed ,  if  his 
Holinefs  be  an  Arm  of  God  upon  the  Earth  \  if  the 
Voice  of  his  Cenfures  be  like  that  of  the  Almighty's 
Thunder  (14),  tis  but  juft  (whatever  Impiety  cavils) 
that  as  God  covers  himíéif  with  Light  (t  f),  tne  Gar- 
rnem  of  Heaven,  fo  ihe  ihouid  be  deckd  with  Earthly 

(10)  Vifuqu:  fo  audita  juxta  venerabilif,  cum  ma¿nitudinemf  (¿?  ¿ra» 
vi!atem  fumma  fortuna  rentier et  invidiam  ty  ar >  ogantiam  effugerer* 
Tac  2.  Ann.  (11)  Heft.  15.  9.  (n)  Exod.  z$,  2.  (13)  Ibid, 
(14)  Job  40,  4.    (15)  Pfahn  103. 2. 
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Pomp,  and  carried  upon  Mens  Shoulders  (16).  The 
fame  has  place  in  Princes ,  who  are  God's  Vicegerents 
in  Temporals  (17). 

Large  and  fumptuous  Palaces  magnificently  fur- 
ninYd  (^8),  a  Noble  and  Eminent  Family  O  9),  Guards 
of  Nations  of  approved  Fidelity  (20),  the  Splendor  and 
Grandeur  of  a  Court  ,  and  other  Publick  Oftentations 
do  alfo  fet  out  a  Prince's  Power  to  the  befl  advantage, 
and  give  an  additional  Majefty.  Illuflrious  Titles  of 
States  Conquered  or  Hereditary,  which  are  attribu- 
ted to  him ,  are  alfo  Manifeftations  of  his  Eminency. 
Thus,  Jfaiab,  by  divers  Names  and  Titles  declares  the 
Majefty  of  the  Supream  Creator,  and  Prince  of  all 
things  (21).  By  thefe  therefore  your  Highnefs  is  to 
lhidy  to  enhance  the  Luftre  of  your  Royal  Perfon , 
provided  however  they  be  not  afcrib'd  out  of  Levity 
or  Flattery,  but  from  an  univerfal  Applauíé  founded 
upon  Virtue  and  true  Valour ,  fuch  as  were  thofe  of 
your  Highnefs *s  Anceftors ,  Ferdinand  the  Holy  9  Al- 
fhonfo  the  Great ,  Sancho  the  Brave,  James  the  Warlike, 
Alfbonfo  the  Noble,  and  many  others. 

The  Excellency  of  Virtues,  and  in  general  all  natu- 
ral Perfections  requifite  in  a  good  Governor,  procure 
a  Prince  Efteem  and  Authority.  One  alone  that  lhall 
ihine  in  him,  whether  it  refped  Peace  or  War  ,•  abun- 
dantly fupplies  the  defed  of  all  others ,  as  if  he  apply 
himfelf  to  Bufineis,  though  not  with  abfolute  fuffici- 
ency  ,•  for  to  leave  all  to  the  Care  of  Minifters  infi- 
nitely diminiihes  the  Force  of  Majefty.  '  This  was  Sal- 
luffs  Counfel  to  Lvuia  (22').  Any  one  Reiplution  the 
Prince  fhall  have  taken  very  opportunely  without 
anothers  Advice:  One  Refentmenc,  and  to  have  once 
ihewn  the  Extent  of  his  Power,  though  upon  the 
(lighted  Occaiion,  make  him  fear'd  and  refpected,-  as 
does  Conftancy  of  Mind  in  both  Fortunes ,    for  the 


(16)  Job  40.  <,.  ( 173  PfaJm  8r.  6.  (18J  Ecc!.  2.  4  (19)  Prov, 
21.  29.  (20)  Job  2$.  2.  (21J  Ifaiah  9.6.  (  22  )  Neve  Tiberius 
%im  principalis  refolveret,  cuntid  ad  fenatam  locando.  Tac.  1.  Ann 
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People  look  upon  it  as  fupernatural ,  not  to  be  pufPd 
up  by  Proioerity.  or  by  Adverilty  dejeded  ;  they  be- 
lieve there  is  fomething  more  than  Humane  in  iuch  a 
Prince. 

Equality  in  Adions  is  another  thing  that  greatly  ad- 
vances a  Prince's  Charader,  it  being  a  fign  of  a  ferene 
and  prudent  Jjdgment,  if  he  difpence  his  Favours,  or 
revenge  Injuries  out  of  Seafon,  he  will  indeed  be  fear'd, 
but  not  efteemdj  as  Vitellim  experienc'd  (22). 

Father  to  maintain  Reputation,  Prudence  not  to  at- 
tempr  what  cannot  be  obtaind,  very  much  contributes. 
For  fo  his  Power  will  íéem  infinite,  if  the  Prince  en- 
gage in  no  War  wherein  he  cannot  Conquer ,  or  de- 
mand nothing  of  his  Subjeds  but  what  is  juil  and  feaii- 
b  é,  not  giving  the  leaff  ground  for  Difobedience.  To 
enter  prize  ,  and  not  accompliih,  is  in  a  Prince  inglori- 
ous ;  in  Subjeds  rarti. 

Princes  are  valued  at  the  fame  Rate  they  fet  upon 
themfeives.  For  altho'  Honour  confifb  in  the  efleem 
of  others ;  yet  this  is  generally  formd  out  of  a  precon- 
ceiv  d  Opinion  of  every  one  ,  which  (  at  lean:  if  pru- 
dent) is  greater  or  lefs,  according  as  the  Mind  gathers 
ftrength  from  the  Valour  it  finds  in  it  felf ,  or  loics  it , 
if  without  Merit.  The  greater!  Souls^are  moil  aípi- 
ring  (24)  ;  the  Cowardly  dare  attempt  nothing,»  judg- 
ing themfeives  unworthy  the  leaft  Honour.  Nor  is  this 
always  a  virtuous  Humility  and  Modefty  in  this  fort 
of  Men ,  but  a  bafenefs  of  Mind  ,  which  renders  them 
defervedly  contemptible  to  every  one,  while  they  ; 
tend  they  aim  at  nothing  higher,  becauie  they  are  fen 
fible  of  their  want  of  Merit,  Blafus  alinoft  feem'd 
unworthy  the  Empire ,  merely  for  refilling  the  offer  of 
it  (?0.  Unhappy  is  that  State,  whofe  Head  think., 
himfeif  undeferving  the  Title  of  Prince,  or  who  pre- 


(23  J  VneU  urn  iubitii  offenfis,  aut  intempeftivif  blaiutitii*  mutabilemtor» 
temaebant  mttnebamque.  Tic.  2.  H>ft.  (14)  Gptimns  t¡uifqn*  iaort*tium 
altijjima  arpere.  Tac.  4.  Aon.  (25 J  Adto  non  Prkcipatur  afpetens,  ui 
fariim  effngerst  n$  dignas  crfderetur*  Tac.  3,  Hift. 
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fumes  he  Merits  more ;  the  firft  is  me^nnefs  of  Spirit $ 
this  latter  is  accounted  Tyranny. 

In  thefe  Endowments  of  the  Mind,,  Chance  alfo  has 
place;  for  a  Prince  happens  often  ,  even  with  them  to 
be  defpifed,  when  Prudence  is  unhappy,  or  Events  an- 
fwer  not  Defigns.  Some  Governments,  good  in  them- 
felves,  are  notwithftanding  fo  unfortunate,  that  nothing 
fucceeds  under  them ;  which  is  not  always  the  Fault 
bf  Humane  Providence,  but  the  Divine  fo  ordains, 
When  the  particular  Ends  of  this  Inferior  Government, 
agree  not  with  thofe  that  Superior  and  Univerfal  one 
propoíés. 

This  I  add  withal ,  that  all  thefe  good  Qualities  of 
Mind  and  Body,  are  not  fufficient  to  maintain  the 
Prince's  Reputation,  if  his  Family  be  diffoíute;  it  is  on 
that  depends  all  his  Authority ,  nor  is  any  thing  more 
difficult ,  than  a  regular  Management  of  a  Family.  Ip 
ufually  feems  eailer  to  Govern  a  whole  Country  than 
oneHoufej  either  becaufe  a  Prince  intent  on  greater 
things  is  negligent  of  this,  or  Self-love  is  an  Gbftacle, 
or  for  want  of  Courage ,  or  out  of  a  natural  Slothful- 
jiefs,  or  at  leaft,  becaufe  his  Attendants  fo  blind  his 
Eyes,  that  his  Judgment  can't  apply  Remedies.  It  was 
none  of  the  leaft  Commendations  of  Agrícola ,  that  he 
had  curbd  his  own  Family,  never  fuffering  his  Dome- 
flicks  to  intermeddle  with  Publick  Affairs  (26).  Galba 
was  a  good  Emperor,  but  an  ill  Mailer  of  his  Palace, 
no  left  Vices  reigning  there  than  in  that  of  Nero  (27). 
Tiberius,  among  other  things,  was  commended  for  ha- 
ving modeft  Servants.  No  Government  can  be  well 
inftituted,  where  Courtiers  Command,  and  Rob,  or 
Proftitute  its  Authority  by  their  Pride  and  Vices  (28). 
Jf  they  are  good  ,  they  make  the  Prince  the  fame ;  if 
wicked,  he  though  really  otherwife,   will  appear  ib 

(26)  Primum  domum  f*am  coercuit,  quod  plerifque  baud  minus  arduum 
*?  ,  quam  FroviriCiam  regere^  nihil  per  libertos ,  fervojque  publica  ret. 
Tac.  in  Vir.  Agr.  (27)  Jam  afferebant  cuntía  venalia  prepotentes 
libera  feroorum  manía  fubiti*  aiid&  tanquam  apud  fenem  fiftmantes» 
Tac.  1.  Hill.    (28)  Modejia  ferxhia.  Tac.  4,  Ann, 
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too.  From  them  the  Prince's  A&ions  fhaye  their  value, 
on  them  depends  his  good  or  ill  Chara&erj  in  as  much 
as  others  Virtues  and  Vices  are  wont  to  be  imputed  to 
him.  If  his  Domefticks  are  prudent,  they  conceal  his 
Faults ;  nay,  as  much  as  poffible  vindicate  every  Acti- 
on of  his,  and  by  extolling,  render  them  more  illuftri- 
ous,»  they  relate  them  with  a  Grace  that  challenges 
Admiration.  Whatever  comes  from  the  Prince  into 
Publick,  is  great  in  the>Peoples  Eyes.  Princes  in  their 
Palaces  are  like  other  Men,  but  Refpeót  makes  them 
imagined  greater ,  and  their  Retirement  from  common 
Converfatioft  covers  their  Sloth  and  Weaknefs:  Where- 
as, if  their  Servants  are  guilty  of  Imprudence  or  Infi- 
delity, the  People  by  them ,  as  through  £hinks  difco- 
ver  it,  and;  quit  that  Veneration  they  before  had  for 
them. 

The  Prince's  Reputation  redounds  frorn  that  of  the 
State  ,  if  this  be  provided  with  good  Laws  and  Magi- 
ftrates ;  if  Juitice  be  obferv'd,  and  one  Religion  main- 
tained therein  ¿  if  it  pay  due  Refped  and  Obedience 
to  Ma  jetty,*  if  Care  be  taken  of  Corn  and  Plenty,  if 
Arts  and  Arms  flouri/h ,  and  one  may  in  all  things  fee 
a  conftant  Order  and  Harmony  proceeding  from  the 
Prince's  Hands,'  and  láftly,  if  the  States  Happinefs  de- 
pends upon  the  Prince  himfelf :  For  if  that  can  .be  in- 
joy'd  without  this ,  they  will  foon  defpife  him.  The 
Labourers  in  Egyft  regard  not  the  Skies  (29)  5  for  the 
Nile  by  its  Inundations  watering  and  making  their  Land 
fertile,  they  have  no  need  of  Clouds. 

(29)  Aratores  in  &gjpto  Ccelum  non  fufprdunt,  Plin, 
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TH  E  Oyfter  conceives  by  the  Dew  of  Heaven,  and 
in  its  pureft  Womb ,  the  Pearl  ,  that  moft  beauti- 
ful Embryo  is  born.  No  one  would  imagine  its  exqui- 
fjte  Delicacy ,  to  fee  fo  courfe  and  unpoliih'd  an  out- 
íide.  It  is  thus,  the  Senfes  are  ufually  deceiv  d  in  their 
Cenfure  of  Exterior  A&ions,  when  they  judge  only  by 
the  outward  appearance  of  things ,  without  fearching 
the  infide.  Truth  depends  not  upon  Opinion:  Let  the 
Prince  defpiíé  that,  if  he  be  fenfible  he  a&  agreeable 
to  Reaibn.  He  will  never  dare  enterprize  anything 
difficult  or  extraordinary,  if  Fear  prompts  him  to  con- 
fult  the  Sentiments  of  the  Mob.  In  himfelf  he  ihould 
look  for  himfelf,  not  in  others.  The  Art  of  Govern- 
ment fuffers  not  it  felf  to  be  difturb'd  by  thofe  thin 
Shadows  of  Reputation,    The  King  has  the  greateft, 

who 
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who  knows  perfe&ly  how  to  manage  Affairs  both  of 
Peace  and  War.  The  Honour  of  Subjects  the  leaft  thing 
blemiihes ,    whereas  that  of  Kings  is  infeparable  from 
the  Publick  Good  ;   this  continuing  ,    that  increaíés, 
failing,  it  periíhes.    Befides,  Government  would  be  too 
dangerous ,  had  it  no  better  Foundation  than  the  Laws 
of  Reputation,infKtuted  by  the  giddy  Rabble. Contempt 
of  fuch  is  Courage  and  Steddinefs  in  a  Prince,  whole 
Sovereign  Law  is  the  Peoples  Safety.     Tiberius  hereto- 
fore gloried  in  having  ihewn  himfeif  fearlefs  of  Af- 
fronts and  Scandal  for  the  Publick  Benefit  (0-    A  great 
and  lively  Soul  is  nothing  affraid  of  the  uncertain  Ru- 
mours of  the  Multitude  and  Common  Fame.    He  who 
defpifes  this  imaginary,  will  thereby  obtain  real  and 
folid  Glory,    This  Fabius  Maxlmus  well  knew,  when 
he  preferr  d  the  Publick  Safety  before  the  Clamours 
and  Complaints  of  the  People ,  accuilng  his  Delays ; 
as  did  alfo  the  Great  Captain  in  the  Captivity  of  Duke 
Valentin,  who,  though  he  had  furrendered.,  and  intrud- 
ed himfeif  to  his  fafe  Conduft.;    yet  for  fome  frefh 
Plots  he  was  inform'd  he  had  laid  againft  his  Catholick 
Majefty,  kept  him  Prifoner,  thinking  the  Dangers  his 
Liberty  might  caufe  more  to  be  refpecled ,   than  the 
Afperfions  were  thrown  upon  him  for  the  Breach  of 
his  Parole ;  from  which,  at  that  time,  it  feem'd  by  no 
means  proper  for  him  publickly  to  clear  himfeif.    King 
Sancho  the  Brave ,  was  a  Prince  renown'd  and  warlike  „ 
yet  Deaf  to  the  Calumnies  of  his  Subjects,  he  declin'd 
the  Battel  of  Xeres  f.    'Tis  better  for  a  Prince  to  be 
feared  by  his  Enemies  as  Prudent,  than  as  Raih  and 
Precipitous. 

My  Deiign  by  this  Difcourfe  is  not  to  make  the 
Prince  a  very  Slave  to  the  Commonwealth,  fo  that  for 
any  Reafon  ,  or  upon  the  lead  appearance  of  its  Inte- 
reír.,  he  fhould  break  his  Word ,  or  run  Counter  to  ail 
Treaties  and  Agreements  :  For  fuch  a  Violation  can 
neither  be  of  any  advantage  to  him,  nor  his  State,  buc 

f  0  Offenficnetn  pro  militate  publica  mn  paviditm.  Tac  4.  Ann. 
f  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp. 
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will  be  rather  the  Ruin  of  both  •  what  is  difhoneft  be- 
ing never  long  fecure :  A  remai  kable  Inftance  of  which 
we  have  in  the  Kingdom  of  Arragon  ,  which  has  been 
fo  often  embroiled,  tofs'd  with  fo  many  Storms  of  Ca- 
lamities and  eminent  Miferies,  becaufe  Peter  the  Fourth, 
as  well  in  times  of  Peace  as  War,  had  more  regard  to 
Intereft,  than  Credit  and  Renown.  Intereft  and  Honour 
ihould  walk  hand  in  hand,  and  the  fame  pace,*  nor  can 
I  be  reconciled  to  this  Opinion,  That  nothing  is  glorious 
hut  what  is  fafe,  and  that  whatever  is  done  to  maintain 
Dominion  is  honourable  (2).  For  what  is  bafe,  can  never 
be  a  good  means  to  preferve  it,*  nor  if  it  were,  will  it 
be  therefore  the  more  honourable  or  excufable.  My 
Deiign  is  only  to  raiíé  the  Prince's  Mind  above  the 
Vulgar  Opinion,  and  arm  him  with  Conftancy  to 
withftand  the  vain  Murmurs  of  the  Multitude,-  that  he 
may  know  how  to  temporize,  to  diffemble  Injuries,  to 
lay  aiide  Kingly  Gravity,  to  defpife  empty  Fame^  ha- 
ving his  Eyes  fix'd  upon  that  which  is  true  and  well- 
grounded.  In  a  word,  to  take  Counfel  from  the  time 
and  neceflity,f  if  the  Confervation  of  his  State  require 
it,  and  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  deluded  with  vain  Sha- 
dows of  Honour,  efteeming  that  more  than  the  Pub- 
lick  Good.  A  Fault  blam'd  in  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
who  refus'd  to  take  their  Advice,  who  peffwaded  him 
to  apprehend  John  V  achico  y  Marquifs  of  Villena ,  the 
Author  of  the  Troubles  and  Commotions  among  the 
Grandees  of  the  Kingdom  :  Saying  he  had  made  him 
a  promife  of  a  fafe  Paffage  to  Madrid ,  which  he  ought 
hot  to  viólate.  A  frivolous  Exoife,  to  prefer  an  idle 
Proof  of  Faith  and  Clemency  to  his  own  Life,  and  the 
Publick  Safety,  efpecially  towards  one,  who  would 
abufe  this  his  Favour  to  Plot  againft  his  Royal  Perfon , 
which  was  the  fource  of  great  Calamities  to  the  King, 
and  his  whole  Kingdom.  Tiberius  was  not  at  all  moved, 
that  fome  blamed  him  for  making  io  long  a  ftay  at  the 


£ 2)  Nihil  gloriofum  tiifi  tutum ,   ¿r  cmnia  remendé  dominattms  hone* 
fia.  Salluft. 
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Ifle  of  Caprea  ,  and  neither  went  to  aid  the  Gauls ,  of 
whom  a  great  part  were  already  loftj  nor  to  appeaie  the 
Legions  in  Germany  ( 3 ).  Prudent  Conftancy  hears,  but 
does  not  much  regard  the  Sentiments  of  the  ignorant 
Multitude  ¿  knowing  if  things  fucceed  well,  Murmur 
will  afterwards  turn  to  greater  Glory,  and  fenfibly  va- 
niih  of  it  felf.  The  Army  diftrufred  Saul's  Election,  and 
in  Derifion  faid,  How  frail  this  Man  fave  us  (4)  ?  Saul 
however  took  no  notice  of  thofe  Words ,  but  made  as 
if  he  did  not  hear  them,  (nor  indeed  ihould  Princes 
hear  every  thing)  and  the  Soldiers,  condemning  after- 
wards their  Crime  ,  recanted ,  nay,  and  made  diligent 
fearch  for  the  Author  of  that  Abufe  to  put  him  to 
Death  (5).  It  had  not  been  prudent  in  Saul  to  expofe 
his  Election,  by  difcovering  his  knowledge  of  the  Peo- 
ples DhTatisfaction.  What  Levity  were  it  in  a  Tra- 
veller to  be  ftopp'd  by  the  importunate  Noife  of  every 
Grafshopper  ?  To  be  guided  in  ones  Refolutions  by  the 
prating  Mob  were  foily  (6) ;  to  fear  them ,  and  re- 
voke what  has  been  once  refolved,  bafe  and  infamous. 
Scarce  any  Council  would  be  fecure ,  did  it  depend 
upon  the  Multitude  ,  who  are  incapable  of  penetrating 
all  the  Motives  upon  which  the  Prince  Ads ,  nor  is  it 
fit  to  make  them  publick  ;  for  that  were  to  give  them 
the  Authority  of  the  Scepter.  All  the  Peoples  Power 
is  included  in  the  Perion  of  the  Prince.  It  is  his  part 
to  Act ,  theirs  to  Obey ,  with  a  firm  Perfwafion  of  the 
Equity  and  Reafonablenefs  of  his  Commands.  If  every 
one  had  liberty  to  ask  Reafons  of  what  is  injoyned ,  there 
would  be  an  end  of  Obedience  and  Empire  (~).  'Tis  as 
neceifary  for  a  Subject  to  be  ignorant  of  thefe  things, 
as  to  know  others.  The  Sovereign  JurifdlBion  of  thing- 
God  has  given  to  Princes,  to  Subjects  id  left  ike  Glory  of 
Obcdhnce.     The  only  thing  required  of  a  Prince ,  is  to 

(jO  Tanto  in-penfius  in  fecuritatem  eompofituSy  ñeque  foci  ñeque  %/nltu, 
rrmat,  fed  utfihtiim  per  iltos  dies  egit.  Tac.  3  Ann.  (j )  i  Sim.  io  27. 
(  5_)  I  Sam.  ri.  12,  (6J  Non  ex  rumore  fratnendum,  Taj.  3.  Ami. 
£7)  Siubi  jub  antur,  quaere  fin¿uhs  Heat',  perpunte  obfe¿nio>  e tiara 
mperium  inter  adit.  Tsc  1    Hilt. 
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acquit  himfelf  of  his  Duty  in  his  Refolutions  and  De- 
crees ,•  if  the  Succefi  prove  not  anfwerable  to  his  de- 
fire,  he  ought  not  to  be  difcouraged  ;  for  it  is  fufficient 
that  he  has  done  nothing  imprudently  ,•  the  very  beft 
Counlél  is  weak  and  liable  to  abundance  of  Accidents. 
The  greater  a  Monarchy  is ,  the  more  expoled  it  is  to 
the  unhappy  Cafualties ,  which  Chance  brings  with  it, 
or  Humane  Underftanding  is  unable  to  forefee  and 
prevent.    Grofs  Bodies  ufually  labour  under  great  Dir 
itempers.    Did  not  the  Prince  profecute  Affairs  not- 
withftanding  all  Obloquy  and  Detra&ion,  with  Cou- 
rage and  Conftancy,  he  would  lead  but  an  unhappy 
Life.    If  he  at  any  time  chance  to  err,  Courage  isne- 
ceflary,  leaft  he  be  daih'd,  and  become  for  the  future 
ilow  and   irrefolute.    That  Prince  ,   who  upon  no 
grounds  fufpe&s  all  he  does  will  be  difapproved  of, 
contra&s  too  much  the  Limits  of  his  Power,  and  fub- 
je&s  himfelf  to  a  thoufand  Terrors  of  rmaemation,which 
generally  arife  from  fome  private  fupermtióus  Perfwa- 
fion,  or  Excefs  of  Melancholy.    Ttiefe  Inconveniences 
David  feems  to  have  acknowledged ,  when  he  prayed 
God  to  take  away  the  Reproach  which  he  fear'd  (8). 
Lee  the  Prince  therefore  arm  himfelf  with  Conftancy  to. 
refift  any  Events,  and  the  Opinions  of  the  Vulgar,  and 
ihew  his  Valour  in  the  Defence  of  the  true  and  real 
Reputation  of  his  Perfbn  and  Arms ,  feeing  the  lofs  or 
Irain  of  this  brings  the  whole  Empire  into  danger. 
King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,   very  well  underftóod 
this ,  when  he  advifed  his  Father ,  John  the  Second  , 
King  of  Arragon,  to  adapt  himfelf  to  the  Times  and  Ne- 
ceflity,  and  endeavour  to  fecure  his  Crown  by  gainings 
the  Hearts  of  the  Marquifs  of  ViJkna ,  and  Alpbonfo  Ca- 
rillo ,  Archbifhop  of  Toledo  f.    He  did  indeed  all  ho- 
nourable means  to  effed:  it,«  but  could  never  be  oblig'd 
balely  to  bend  his  Regal  Authority  to  the  Fury  and 
Violence  of  his  Subje&s,  thinking  there  to  be  more 
.  Danger  in  this,  than  Advantage  in  gaining  their  Affe- 

(-8)  Pfalm  U8.i?,    t  Mar,  Hift,  Hifp. 
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¿Uons.   Time  is  the  beft  Mailer  of  thefe  Arts,  and  fuch 
a  one  may  come  as  will  make  even  mean  A&ions  He- 
roickj  and  impute  even  bafe  and  fervile  Submiffion  to 
Fortitude.     'Tis  an  honourable  and  lawful  End  eno- 
bles  them.     Tacitus  accuies  VitelHus  for  being  Nero's  Jf- 
fociate  in  bis  Debaucheries  without  any  Necejfity,  which  hai 
wade  it  'very  excafable,  but  out  of  mcer  Luxury  and  Lafci- 
vloufnefs  (9)     To  fubmit  to  Neceffity,  requires  no  lefs 
Refolution  than  to  overcome  it  ;  and  what  is  fome- 
times  thought  Bafenefs,  is  a  defire  of  Honour,  as  when 
to  prevent  the  lofs  of  this  3  or  at  leaft  to  preferve  it , 
Injuries  are  put  up  for  a  time.    He  that  immediately 
runs  to  Revenge ,  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  led  more  by 
Paffion  than  Honour,  Anger,  'tis  true,  has  Satisfaction, 
but  the  Ignominy  becomes  more  notorious  and  pub- 
lick.    How  oft  has  Blpodlh'ed  been  a  kind  of  Rubrick 
infcribed  with  Injuries?  How  «often  have  we  feen  in 
the  Offenders  gaihed  Face ,  the  offended  Perfon's  In- 
famy written  in  Scars ,  as  in  fo  manyLetteis?  Ho- 
nour has  been  more  frequently  loft  by  Revenge  than 
Diffimulation  ;  this  brings  Oblivion  ,    that  Remem- 
brance ¿  and  we  more  value  a  Perfon  that  has  prudent- 
ly taken  an  Affront,  than  one  who  has  raihly  reveng'd 
one.    He,  who  makes  a  true  and  prudent  Eftimate  of 
the  price  of  his  Honour,  weighs  it  againft  Revenge, 
which  the  former  with  the  Addition  of  a  Grain  of  pub- 
lick  Efteem,  out-weighs  by  much. 

Although  it  is  my  Advice,  that  the  Prince  value  not 
popular  Difcourfe  ;  this,  however,  I  would  have  limit- 
ed to  the  Cafes  mentioned,  that  is,  when  it  is  compen- 
fated  by  the  Pubiick  Good ,  or  obftru&s  the  Execution 
of  any  great  Defigns,  which  the  People  dont  compre- 
hend ,  at  leaft  not  well  underftand :  For  the  Succeis 
and  Honour  of  the  thing  recovers  afterwards  the  loft 
Reputation  with  Intereft.  It  will  in  the  mean  time  bt 
Prudence  in  the  Prince  at  ail  times,  as  much  as  pollibic. 


(9)  Seftiri  cantantem  filitus,  non  necejfuat^  qua  bonejlijfimxs  qrifq'tt, 
fed  in  Lhxu  &  ftgina  mamipatm  em*;u[q«e%  TdC  2.  Hiñ. 
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to  conform  his  Anions  to  the  Inclinations  of  the  Peo- 
ple; their  Approbation  workfrig  almoft  the  fame  Effect 
with  real  Glory;  they  both  cohfift  in  Men's  Imagina- 
tion, and  the  popular  Voice ,  though  falfe,  fbmetimes 
gains  lb  much  Credit,  that  neither  Tirtifc,  nor  any  con- 
trary Aftion  can  ever  after  efface  it. 


É  M  É  L  EM    XXXIII. 


TIT  HAT  an  entire  Glais  reprefents,  the  fame  when 
v  broken ,  each  part  of  it  exhibits.  Thus  the  Lion 
views  himielf  in  both  Pieces  of  that  of  the  prefent  Em- 
blem ,  that  Symbol  of  Fortitude  and  generous  Con- 
ftancy,  which  a  Prince  in  all  Accidents  ought  to  main- 
tain :  In  as  much  as  he  is  a  Publick  Mirror,  wherein 
the  wholq  World  views  it  felf,  as  King  Alfhonfo  the  Wife 

has 
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has  well  obíervéd ,  fpeaking  of  Kings  Anions ,  and 
how  they  ought  to  be  regulated.  Whether  therefore 
Succefs  preferve  ,  or  Misfortunes  break  him,  he  ihould 
ever  appear  with  one  Countenance ;  which  indeed  in 
Prolperity  is  of  fome  difficulty,  confidering  how  apt  the 
Paflions  are  to  break  forth  of  themfelves,and  that  Reafon 
vaniihes  with  Giory.  However,  a  truly  noble  Mind 
fuffers  noi  it  felf  to  be  tranfported,  even,  by  the  higheft 
Happinefs,  as  one  might  fee  in  Veffafian-,  who  though 
he  was  by  the  unanimous  Confent  of  all  faluted  Em- 
peror, was  yet  neither  Proud  nor  Arrogant  (r),  nor 
could  the  Alteration  of  Affairs  work  any  in  him.  Thac 
Man  ,  i  who  with  his  Fortune  changes  his  Mind  >  con- 
feffes  he  did.  not  deferve  it  (2). 

This  niodéíx  Aííurance  was  eminent  too  in  Tifo9  who 
when  adopted  by  Ga lba>}  look'd  fo  ferene  and  uncon- 
cern^ ,  as  if  it  had  been  in  his  Power  to  be  Emperor^ 
and  not  depending  upon  the  Will  of  another  (2)-  Va- 
lour alfo  is  wont  to  be  endanger'd  by  adverfe  Acc> 
dents ,  in  that  they  generally  find  Men,  unprepared  , 
there  being  fcarce  one  who  ferioufly  thinks  of  all  the 
Calamities  incident  to  hirn.  Which  makes  them  fur- 
prife  many  unawares ,  and  is  the  reafon  the  Mind  is 
then  in  fo  much  Confufion,  which  proceeds  either  fiom 
exceflive  Dotage  on  thofe  HappineiTes  it  falls  ihorc  of, 
or  from  fear  of  lofs  of  Life  j  the  defire  of  prolonging 
which  is  ingrafted  in  every  Man's  Nature.  Let  others 
harboar  thofe  Paflions ,  yet  in  a  Prince's  Breaft  they 
ought  never  to  be  entertained  ¿  whofe  Duty  'tis  to  Go- 
vern equally  in  both  Fortunes,  and  to  keep  always  a 
pleafant  compofed  Countenance  and  undaunted  Speech, 
Thus  Otbo  appeared  to  his  Friends ,  even  after  the  lofs 
of  his  Empire,  endeavouring  to  ltop  their  unreafonable 

(i~)  In  ipfo  nihil  tumidum ,  arrogant ,  uut  in  rebus  novis  nov^tn  fu  it. 
tac.  2.  Hlft.         (i)  Frons  privata  matiety  non  fe  merutff.  fatetar, 

Q^i  ctvijje  put  at.  Cldtid. 

(3}  Nullum  turban,  ant  exult  antis  antmi  motum  prodiJrjfe ,  fermo  e\g* 
patrtm,  Imperatoremque  rever  ens  \  de  fe  mod^ratw-,  mhü  in  xultu  ha-* 
bitHje  muiatHm^  q*aji  imperare  pojfet  m*¿is  cnam  vellet.  T^c  1.  Hi  ft. 

R  Tears  ( :.;, 
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Ttars  (i).  In  that  bloody  Fight  at  Nawts  of  Toulouze, 
Kin?  sjlpfonfo  tue  Ninth  ,  continued  in  the  Heat  of  the 
Engagement  with  the  fame  Galmnels  of  Mind  and 
I  ooks  No  Accident  was  ever  able  to  difclofe  the  Pat 
ilon  of  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick.  Being  once  ftruck 
by  a  mad  Fellow  of  Barcelona ,  he  feenrd  to  be  nothing 
difoidered,  onlv  gave  Command  he  ihould  be  feized. 
The  Emperor ,  Charles  the  Fifth ,  at  the  Siege  of  IngoU 
fladt ,  changed  neither  his  Looks  nor  Station,  though 
the  continual  Fire  of  the  Enemies  Guns  had  tore  his 
Tent  in  Pieces,  and  cut  off  fome  by  his  fide.  With  no 
lefs  Confrancy  the  King  of  Hungary ,  (now  the  moft 
Auguft  Emperor)  and  his  Highnefs,  Ferdinand  the  In- 
fant, C  both  glorious  Rivals  of  Charles's  Courage  and 
Atchievements )  flood  undaunted  at  the  Battel  of  Nor- 
lingun ,  not  the  leaft  terrified  by  the  Death  of  a  Co'o- 
nel,  who  was  killd  by  a  Cannon-ihot  very  near  them. 
Nor  ihould  I  omit  here  the  Example  of  Maximillian, 
Duke  of  Bavaria ,and  Ele&or  of  the  Empire;  the  fame, 
who  was  famous  for  the  numerous  Victories  he  obtain'd 
at  the  Head  of  the  Catholick  League.  He  was  not 
puffd  up  with  them,  nor  fuffer'd  afterwards  his  great 
Soul  to  be  broken  by  the  contrary  Succefs ,  though  he 
faw  his  States  ruined ,  and  the  King  of  Sweden ,  and 
Fredrick,  Count  Palatine ,  in  his  Palace  of  Monaca ,  (a 
Fabrick  worthy  fo  great  a  Prince )  and  tho'  he  found 
the  Duke  of  Frizeland  as  much  his  Enemy  as  the  other 
two. 

Let  Envy,  and  the  ficklenefs  of  Times,  divide  and 
daih  into  never  fo  many  pieces,  the  G  ais  of  tares,  yet 
m  every  of  them,  however  fmail,  Majefry  wiii  ;emain 
entire.  Whoever  is  born  to  a  Scepter,  ought  not  to  be 
chang'd'  at  any  Event  or  Accident  whatever,  nor  think 
any  fo  grievous  and  infucporrab  e  as  for  it  to  aban- 
don hinfeif,  and  diilemb Ns  the  Peifon  he  bears.  King 
Peter ,  even,  when  he  fell  into  the  Hands  of  his  Bio- 


("4 J  Ptacj  i-f  ere,  intrcfídús  verbk %  inumpeftiias  fuorum  lachrymal 
étürcenu  fee.  *.  riiffc 
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ther,  and  deadly  Enemy,  conceafd  not  who  he  was, 
nay,  when  it  was  queftion'd  ,  if  it  were  he  or  not,  he 
cried  out  aloud,  It  ts  7,  It  is  I.  This  very  Conitancy 
in  preferring  a  Grandeur  and  Majsity  in  misfortunes , 
is  fometimes  the  beft  and  only  Remedy  againit  them  ; 
as  it  was  with  Torus  y  King  of  the  Indies  >  who  being 
taken  Prifoner  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  demanded 
how  he  would  be  treated  :  Made  anfwer,  Like  a  King. 
And  when  Alexander  ask'd  him,  whether  he  defired  no- 
thing more :  He  replied ,  That  Word  comprehends  all. 
Which  Heroiok  Anfwer  fo  afTecled  Alexander ,  that  he 
not  only  reirored  his  Kingdom  ,  but  gave  him  other 
Countries  beiides.  To  yieid  to  Adveriity,  is  as  it  were 
to  fide  with  it.  Valour  in  the  Conquered  pleafes  the 
Vidor,  either  becaufe  it  renders  his  Triumph  more 
glorious ,  or  becaufe  fuch  is  the  intrinfick  Energy  of 
Virtue.  The  Mind  is  not  fubje&  to  Violence,  nor  has 
Fortune  any  Power  over  it.  The  Emperor,  Charles 
the  Fifth j  ufed  fever.e  Threats  to  John  Frederick,  Duke 
of  Saxony,  to  obiige  him  to  Surrender  the  Dutchy  of 
Wirtemburg  To  which  his  Anfwer  was ,  Hts  Imperial 
Majefty  may  indeed  do  what  he  ¡leafes  with  my  Body  9 
but  Jhall  never  .be  able  to  ¡hike  fear  into  this  Ereaft, 
Which  he  really  ihew'd  on  another  occaiion  of  much 
greater  Danger*  for  it  happened,  as  he  was  playing  ac 
Chefs  with  Emeft ,  Duke  of  Brmfwick ,  he  heard  Sen- 
tence of  Death  was  pafs'd  upon  him,  which  he  receiv'd 
with  no  more  Trouble,  than  if  the  News  had  not 
concern  d  him  ,  but  chearfuliy  bid  the  Duke  play  on  ; 
which  generous  Carriage  wiped  oiT,  in  fome  meaiure, 
the  Infamy  of  Rebellion  5  and  procured  him  Glory. 
One  great  A&ion  even  upon  a  forced  Death ,  leaves 
a  Lufter  and  Repute  to  Lite.  As  has  in  oar  own  time 
happned :  Rodrigo  Calderón ,  Marquifs  de  SicvgLfiM  ,  or 
Seven  Churches ,  whofe  truly  Chriltian  Valour  and  He- 
roick  Conftancy,  were  the  whole  Worlds  Admiration. 
in  fo  much  as  to  turn  Envy  and  Hatred  ,  things  com- 
mon to  one  of  his  Fortune,  into  Pity  and  Commenda- 
tions.    None  are  delivered  from  violent  Caiiialties  by 
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Timoroufhefs  ¿   nor  does    Confuiion  any  way  leflen 
Danger,  whereas  Refolution  either  overcomes ,  or  at 
leaft  renders  it  iliuftrious.   The  People  gather  what  Pe- 
ril they  are  in  from  the  Prince  s  Countenance,  as  Ma- 
riners do  the  danger  ot  the  Tempeft  from  that  of  their 
Pilot.    For  that  Reafon  ought  he  to  appear  equally  íé- 
rene  in  Profperity  and  Adverfity ,  leaft  Fear  daih ,  or 
Pride  exalt  him ,   and  others  be  able  to  judge  of  the 
State  of  Affairs.    This  made  Tiberius  take  fo  much  care 
to  hide  every  unfuccefsful  Accident  (5).   All  is  in  Dif- 
order  and  Confuiion ,  when  in  the  Prince  s  Face ,  as 
that  of  Heaven  ,   the  Tempefts  which  threaten  the 
Commons  are  difcernible.    To  change  Colour  at  eve- 
ry Breath  of  Fortune  ,  betrays  a  light  Judgment  and 
mean  Spirit.    Conftancy,  and  an  even  Look ,  infpire 
Subje&s  with  Courage  ,   ftrike  Enemies  with  Admirati- 
on.    All  Men  ñx  their  hyes  upon  the  Prince ,  and  if 
they  fee  Fear  there,  they  fear.    Thus  'twas  with  thofe 
who  were  at  Othot  Table  (6).    Beiides,  there  can  be 
no  Fidelity  where  Fear  and  Diirruft  find  Entertain- 
ment (7).   Whicix,  however,  I  would  have  underftood 
of  thofe  Cafes ,  wherein  it  is  convenient  to  diflemble 
Dangers,  and  conceal  Calamities ;  for  in  others  to  join 
in  publick  ExpreíTíons  of  Sadneis ,  don't  ill  become 
the  Prince,    as  that  which  manifefts  his  Love  to  his 
Subje&s ,   and  engages  their  Hearts.    The  Emperor  , 
Charles  the  Fifth  ,  put  himfelf  in  Mourning,  and  ex- 
prefs'd  his  Sorrow  for  the  Sacking  of  Rome.    David  up- 
on the  news  of  the  Death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan ,   took 
hold  of  his  Cloaths ,  and  rent  them  (8).     The  fame  did 
Jppiua  for  the  lofs  received  by  the  Men  of  Ai  ¿  And  he 
fell  to  the   Earth  before  the  Ark  of  the  Lord  (9).     And 
indeed ,  what  can  be  more  juft,  than  in  a  common 
Calamity  thus  to  fubmit  to  God  ;  'tis  a  kind  of  Rebel- 
as )  II&c  audita,  quanquam  ábflrufum  ,    &*  trift'ijfima  qmqie  máxime 
occult  antem   Tiber  mm  pertnlefunt.   Tac.  j.  Ann.     (6}  Stmul  i'thonis 
vultum  intueri ,  at  que  evenit  inciinatis  ad  ffpkknem  mew  but,  cum  time» 
ret  Oth)  tinebatur.  Tac.  1.  Hif*.    (7)  Fides  metü  wfr  afta  Xrt.  3  Hirt. 
(8)  2  Sam,  r/TO    (?)  jfefi  f,  & 
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lion  willingly  to  receive  Good  only  at  God's  Hands, 
and  not  Evil  alio  (10).  He  that  is  humble  under  Cor- 
rection, moves  to  Pardon 

Here  it  may  be  difputed ,  whether  this  Steddinefs  of 
Mind  be  commendable  in  an  Inferior,  when  he  needs 
the  Aid  of  the  more  Potent;  the  Solution  of  which 
Doubt  requires  a  peculiar  Diftinction.  He,  who  is  un- 
der Oppreffion,  and  craves  anothers  Ailiftance,  mould 
not  do  it  with  too  much  Cringing  and  Solicitude,  leaft 
he  make  his  Fortune  defperate ,  there  being  no  Prince, 
who  out  of  pure  Compaflion  will  reach  his  Hand  to  a 
Man  fallen ,  or  undertake  the  Defence  of  one  that  has 
already  abandoned  all  hopes  of  himfelf  and  his  Affairs. 
Fompey's  Caufe  loft  not  a  little  in  the  Opinion  of  Ptolo- 
my ,  when  he  faw  ib  much  Submiffion  in  his  AmbaiTa- 
dors.  The  King  of  the  Cherufci  /hewed  much  more 
Courage,  when  upon  the  lofs  of  his  Kingdom,  think- 
ing it  his  Intereft  to  procure  the  Favour  of  Tiber ius;  He 
wrote  to  him  not  like  a  Fugitive  or  Beggar  ,  but  as  or.» 
'who  remembred  his  former  Fortune  ( 1 1 ).  Nor  h  the  Ex- 
ample of  Mithridates  lefi  Uluilrious1,  who  being  over- 
thrown by  Eunon ,  is  faid ,  with  a  Refolution  truly 
Royal,  to  have  thus  befpoke  him,  Mithridates  fi  many 
Tears  fought  by  the  Romans  by  Sea  and  Land ,  here  volun- 
tarily Sun  en  das  himfelf  do  what  you  fltafe  With  the  Off- 
fpring  of  the  great  Achemenes  ,  the  only  thing  my  Enemies 
cannot  dep-ive  me  of  (12).  Wly,ch  Words  prevailed  with 
Eunon  to  intercede  with  the  Emperor  Claudiui  in  his 
behalf  ( 1  ?  )•  Let,  'ciim ,  who  hath  faithfully  ferved  his 
Prince,  fpe^  boldly  if  he  find  himfeif  injured  ;  as  Her- 
man  'Cortex  did  to"  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  Segcflcs  to  Ger- 
teamas  (14V   In  other  Cafes  prudence  ihould  examine 


fio)  Job  2.  to.     fit)  Nonut  prófugas,  aut fupplext  fa 'exn imr'i 
frhm  fot  tuna.  Tac.  2.  Ard.    £12)  Mithridates  terra  martque  p.r  tot 
annos  Roman*  quofitts.  [ponte  adfam ;  utere,  ut  voles ,  prole  maejv  4ch  **-- 
a/i,  qnd  mibi  jolumbofíes  nan  abfiulerunt.  Tac   ia.  Ano.    (  -3)  /to*ra- 
tkn»  rer*m)&  prece  baud  degenerare  oe<  motus.  T«c.  12.  A&n.  ¡    ;) 
Se  gen  es  ipfe  wgens  vifn  ,  iy  n¡emoria.  bono,  fiífietaüs  impzv'u  ■  j   » 
€;ns  in  hmc  modnm  fuere, 
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Neceffity,  Time ,  and  the  Things  themfelves  ,  having 
attentive  Refped  to  the  following  Maxims.  That  a 
Superior  takes  boldnefs  in  an  Inferior  for  an  Affront, 
imagining  he  afpires  to  be  his  equal,  or  difparages  him  ; 
and  on  the  other  fideos  very  apt  to  flight  one  he  fees  too 
abjed:  and  fubmiffive.  It  was  for  this  íeafon,  Tiberius 
nominated  none  to  be  Senators,  but  fuch  as  were  of  a 
fervile  Nature,  and  though  fuch  Perfons  were  necef- 
fary  for  his  Service,  yet  could  he  not  endure  that  Bafe- 
nefi  of  Mind  (if).  Thus  we  iee  Princes  are  compe- 
tent Judges  of  every  ones  natural  Vigour  and  Alacrity, 
and  are  apt  to  put  Affronts  upon  thofe  whom  they 
know  will  take  them.  Vitdllus  had  not  took  the  liberty 
to  keep  Valerius  Maximus  fo  long  from  the  Confuíate , 
which  Galba  had  confer  rd  on  him,  but  that  he  thought 
his  meek  Temper  would  not  refent  the  Injury  ( I  6).  For  this 
reafon  a  refolute  kind  of  Mcdefty,  and  a  modeft  Cou- 
rage will  be  highly  requifite  in  a  Prince ,  who ,  if  he 
iriuit  of  Neceffity  be  ruined,  had  better  be  fo  with  a 
Mind  great  and  nob'e,  than  bafe  and  degenerous.  This 
Marcus  Hortalus  confider'd  ,  when  Tiberius  refuféd  to 
affiir  him  in  the  exrrtmeft  Neceffity  (17). 

When  the  more  powerful  denies  another  the  Honour 
¿uq  to  him,  (efpecially  in  Pubiick  Anions)  it  is  more 
advifeable  to  fnatch ,  and  as  J  may  fay,  ileal,  than  di- 
fpute  them.  He  that  doubts  diftrufis  his  Merit;  the 
Difíembler  tacitly  owns  his  want  of  it,  and  Mcdefty 
is  afterwards  but  iaugh'd  at.  He,  who  handfomely 
aííumas  the  Preference  due  to  him ,  eafily  preíérves  it 
afterwards.  Thus  it  happ'ned  once  to  the  German  Am- 
baiiadors,  who  feeing  thoie  of  fuch  Nations  as  furpaf- 
fed  in  Valour  and  conftant  Alliarce  with  the  Romans , 
feated  amcng  the  Senators  in  Trcmpefs  Theatre,  faid, 
No  Men    in   the   World  were  preferable  to  the  Germans 


(r$)  Etiam  ilium,  qui  liber tatem  publicam  notlet,  tarn  projefla  fervi- 
tntium  patient:*  cedebat.  Tac.  3.  Ann.  (16)  Nulla  offenfa  ,  Jed  mitem 
<&  injunam  [egniter  lathtum.  Tac.  2.  Hifí.  ( 17)  Avh*  Kobilitatk  etiam 
ínter  atiguftias  fimn*  retinen*,  Tac.  2,  Ann.   . 
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for  Arms  and  Fidelity  (t£),  and  immedi  rely  took  P  ace 
with  the  Senators,  every  one  being  taken  -with  their  gene- 
rous Freedom  and  noble  Emula  ton  (  i  c;). 

As  to  Favours  a  id  Gratuities,  which  depend  wholly 
upon  the  Prince's  pleafure ,  although  they  feem  due  to 
Men:  or  Virtue ,  the  Subject  ought  not  to  murmur  if 
they  be  not  conferr'd  upon  him :  On  the  contrary,  ra- 
tner  give  thanks  under  fome  honed  Pretext,  following 
the  Example  of  ibme  Officers,  who  we^e  difyiacd  in 
Vitellius\  time  (20).  For  a  difcreet  Coanier  ufoaliy 
lets  acknowledgments  c<ofe  ail  his  Difcourfe  with  the 
Prince.  This  piece  of  Piudence  Seneca  fhewed  after  his 
Conference  with  Nero  ,  about  the  Crimes  laid  to  his 
Charge  (2 1).  He  that  complains,  declares  he  lias  been 
ill  us'd  ¿  and  Princes  have  very  little  Confidence  in 
one  they  th  nk  diffatisfedj  all  of  them  aífedíng  to  be 
like  God  in  that ,  of  whom  we  never  corn^'.ain  in  oar 
Affli&ion  ,  nay,  we  rather  give  thanks  for  them. 

In  Accufations  alfo  Conftancy  is  cf  ve-y  great  Con- 
fequence,-  he  that  gives  way  to  them ,  makes  himfeif 
a  Criminal.  The  Innocent  PeTon,  wtyfr  difowns  his 
Adions,  does  in  a  manner  plead  guity.  A  good  Con- 
fidence arm'd  with  Truth,  triumphs  over  Envy  3  If  that 
be  degenerate  and  refift  not  the  Stream  of  Misfortunes, 
their  Waves  will  overwhelm  him ,  as  a  River  by  the 
force  of  its  Current  throws  down  the  weaker  Trees, 
whereas  the  deeply  rooted  ftand  immoveable.  Ail  5>- 
jamss  Favourites  fell  with  his  Fortune,*  Marcus  Te- 
rentius  alone,  who  couragioufly  acknowledged  he  had 
courted  and  efteemd  his  Friendihip,  as  that  which  pro- 
cured him  tiie  Emperor  Tortus s  Favour,  was  acquit- 
ted (22  j  ;  and  all  other  Evidences  eicher  banilhed  or 

C 1 8  )  Nul  0 1  mortalium  armk  &  fide  ante  Germanos  ejfe  Tac  r  3.  A n n. 
(19}  Qtod  comiter  a  vijentibus  exreptum,  qua  ft  impetus  ant  J  qui  ^  ¿r  honA 
étmnlatione.  Tac  15.  Ann.  (20)  Absque  infuper  Vtfelln  gtatia  ,  con- 
fuetudine  fervitii.  Tac.  2.  Hift.  (21)  Seneca  (qui  finis  omnium  cum  do» 
minante  fermonum)  granas  agn.  T»c.  »4  Aan.  (11)  Conftantia  or  aim- 
nit,  &  quia  repertus  erat  qui  efferret  qnz  omnei  amm  agitaban^  &c. 
Tac.  6,  Aan. 
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executed.  In  fomé  Cafes  this  firm  affurariceí  is  abfó- 
lutely  neceffary ,  that  Innocence  defend  not  it  felf  by 
Excufes,  for  fear  of  betraying  Timoroufnels ,•  nor  good 
Services  be  taken  Notice  of,  leaft  they  be  thought  to  be 
upbraided.  Thus  Jgrifpina  did  when  accufed  of  having 
procured  Tlautu s  the  Empire  (2;).  ■         >  •  ■  < 

Nor  ihould  the  Prince's  Perion  only  be  a  Looking- 
Glafs  to  his  Subje&s,  but  he  is  to  (hew  himfelf  fuch  by 
his  State  alfo ,  which  is  as  it  were  his  Picture,  and  fo 
in  that  no  lefs  than  his  own  Perfon ,  Religion ,  Juftice, 
Clemency,  and  al!  orher  Imperial  Virtues  oughc  to  be 
conipicuous.  And  in  as  much  as  Councils,  Seats  of  Ju- 
ftice, and  Courts  of  Chancery,  are  Parts  of  this  Glais, 
in  them  the  fame  Qualities  jnould  be  found  as  are  in 
the  whole ;  nay,  in  all  particular  Minifters  who  repre- 
fent  it  ,•  for  it  very  much  leifens  the  Prince's  Reputa- 
tion to  appear  favourable  to  every  Pretender  to  difmifi 
them  with  fair  Promifes ,  and  give  Incouragement  to 
their  Hopes ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  put  off  his  Coun- 
fellors ,  and  other  Minifters ,  to  deter  them  by  rough 
Ufáge  from  purfuing  their  Petitions.  An  Artifice  that 
will  foon  difcover  it  felf  to  be  unworthy  a  Generous 
and  Royal  Breaft.  The  Minifter  is  a  piece  of  publick 
Coin,  ftamp'd  with  the  Princes  Image,  which,  except 
it  be  of  good  Allay,  and  reprefent  him  to  the  Life,  will 
be  retufed  as  Counterfeit  (24),  If  the  Head,  which 
Governs,  be  of  Gold,  the  Hands  alfo  which  ferve  fhould 
befo  too,-  as  were  thofe  ot  che  Spoufe  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  (*?)• 

Farther,  Ambafladors  are  alfo  principal  Parts  of  this 
Glais,  as  Peribns  in  whom  the  Prince's  Authority  is 
lodged.  And  certainly  it  would  infinitely  prejudice  the 
Publick  Faith  to  have  his  Words  and  Veracity  not 
found  in  theie :  And  as  they  are  the  Lieutenants  of  his 


(23)  Vbin>hil  pro  wocentia,  quafi  diffideret ,  nee  beneficik,  quafi  ex* 
farsbYareU  differ uit.  Tac.  3  Ann.  (14J  Frjtfeftm  wfi  format»  fitam  refe- 
rs, malt  fañ  inflar  jMiüs  efoniir.  Them.  Orat.  17.  .  (15)  Cant.  5. 
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Power  and  Courage ,  fo  ought  they  on  all  Occafions 
to  manifeft  them ,  as  if  the  Prince  were  prefent  in  Per- 
lón. Thus  did  Anthony  Fonfeca ,  after  he  had  propofed 
to  Charles  the  Eighth,  in  his  Catholick  Majefty  s  Name, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  Ihould  not  be  invaded,  till 
it  had  been  judicially  determin'd  whofe  Title  was  beft, 
and  faw  it  came  to  nothing  ,•  with  lingular  freedom  of 
Mind  he  openly  declared  his  King  had  now  fatisfied  his 
Gonfcience  ,•  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  take  which  fide 
he  thought  moft  juft  ,  and  immediately  in  the  prefence 
of  the  King  and  Council  9  broke  the  Treaties  of  Peace 
before  made  between  the  two  Crowns.  As  the  Mini- 
fter  is  to  be  furniihed  with  his  Prince's  Maxims  3  fo 
alfo  ihould  he  be  with  his  Majefty,  Valour  and  Magna- 
nimity. 
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"IXJTHoever  looks  on  the  Thorns  and  Prickles  of  the 
Rofe  Tree,  will  hardly  be  peifwaded  a  Daughter 
ib  beautiful  as  the  Roíé  couJd  proceed  from  fo  deform'd 
a  Mother.  One  had  need  be  indued  with  a  greac  Mea- 
fure  of  Faith  to  water  it ,  and  wait  till  it  be  cioathed 
with  Verdure,  a  id  bloiTom  into  that  wonderful  pomp 
of  Flowers,  of  f  >  delicate  a  Smell.  Yet  by  Patience  and 
long  Expe&aiion,  we  at  length  find  the  labour  not  loft, 
nor  that  Care  ill  imployed  which  has  produced  fuch 
Beauty  and  Fra^rancy.  The  firit  Branches  of  Virtue 
are  harih  and  thorny  to  our  depraved  Nature,  but  after 
fome  time,  its  Flower  of  all  other ,  the  moft  beautiful 
begins  to  Bloon.  Let  not  the  firft  fight  of  things  dit 
courage  a  Prince ,  for  the  outfide  of  very  few  in  Go- 
vernment are  pleafant  ,•   they  all  feem  full  of  Thorns 

and 
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and  Difficulties ,  but  Experience  has  found  many  eaiy 
which  appeared  much  otherwife  to  Sloth.  The  Prince 
therefore  ihould  not  be  diiheartned  ;  for  in  lightly- 
yielding  to  them,  he  will  be  overcome  by  his  own  Ap- 
prehension rather  than  any  thing  real.  Let  him  endure 
with  Courage  and  Hope,  with  Patience  and  Perfeve- 
rance ,  ftill  keeping  the  means  in  his  Hand.  He  that 
hopes  has  a  good  and  faithful  Companion  on  his  fide , 
I  mean  Time.  Whence  Philip  the  Second  ufed  to  fay, 
I  and  Time  againii  any  two.  Precipitation  is  the  effe&  of 
Madnefs ,  and  generally  the  occaiion  of  great  Perils. 
Theobald,  Earl  of  Champagne ,  put  his  Succeíííon  to  the 
Crown  of  Navarre,  very  much  in  Queftion  ,  by  not 
having  patience  to  wait  for  his  Uncle ,  King  Sanchos 
Death  j  but  underhand  confpiring  with  the  Nobles  to 
poffefs  himfelf  of  the  Kingdom  in  his  Life-time  ,•  for 
this  put  Sancho  upon  adopting  James  the  Firft  oí  Ana- 
gov,  his  Heir.  Patience  obtains  many  Trophies.  This 
was  Scipios  Excellency,  who  though  be  had  infinite  oc- 
cafions  of  Diip'eafure,  was  yet  fo  patient,  as  never  to  let 
a  pajjionate  Word  fall  from  him  (1),  which  thing  gave 
fuccefs  to  all  his  Defigns.  He  that  fuiFers  with  Expedi- 
tion, vanquifhes  the  flights  of  Fortune,  and  obliges  her 
to  take  his  Part,  that  Confidence  among  all  her  Viciffi- 
tudes  like  Flattery  winning  upon  her.  Columbus,  not 
without  great  hazard ,  expofes  himfelf  to  the  Ocean's 
uncertain  Waves,  in  queír  of  new  Countries.  Neither 
Hcrcules's  Ne  plus  ultra  ,  at  Cafpe  and  Abyla ,  nor  the 
Mountains  of  Waters ,  that  feem  to  oppofe  his  Enter- 
prize  deter  him  from  it;  he  by  Sailing  tells  the  Sun's 
Steps,  and  (teals  from  the  Year  its  Days,  from  the  Days 
their  Hours;  his  Needle  wants  the  Poie,  his  Charts  the 
Lines,  his  Companions  patience;  all  things  confpire 
againft  him ,  but  his  Hope  and  Patience  rub  through 
ail  Difficulties,  till  at  length  a  new  World  recompences 
his  invincible  Conftancy.  Ferendum  &  Sperandum,  was 
a  faying  of  Empedocks ,    and  afterwards  the  Emperor 

fi}  Vt  nullum  ftrox  vtrbwn  exciéret,  Tic  liv. 
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Macrwuh  Motto ,  whence  that  of  this  Emblem  is  bor- 
rowed. Some  Dangers  are  more  eafy  to  furmount  than 
avoid  ;   As  sgatkocles  well  knew  ,  when  being  beaten , 
and  befieged  in  Syracuje ,    he  did  not  baiely  Surrender 
to    the  Enemy  >    but    leaving    a   fufficient    Body  of 
Men  for  the  Defence  of  the  City  ,  marched  with  the 
reft  of  his  Army  againft  Carthage  9   and  he  who  could 
not  be  viótorious  in  one  War,  by  this  means  obtain'd 
a  double  Triumph.     Rafhnefs  frequently  overcomes  a 
Danger ,  and  defpifing  it  often  confounds  an  Enemy. 
When  Hannibal  faw  the  Romans  after  the  Battel  of  Canna; 
fend    Succours    into  Spain,    he    began   to    fear  their 
Power  and  Strength.     No  one  ought  to  truft  Profperity 
too  much  ,   or  defpair  in  Adverfity.     Fortune  lies  be- 
tween both  ,  as  ready  to  advance  as  deprefs.    Let  the 
Prince  therefore  keep  in  the  one,  and  the  other,  a  Con- 
íraney  and  Strength  of  Mind ,  prepared  to  encounter 
any  Accident,  and  not  fuflfer  the  Threats  of  the  great- 
eft  Tempeft  to  diilurb  him :   For  fometimes  the  Waves 
have  caft  a  Man  out  of  one  Ship  that  is  to  be  wreck'd , 
into  another  that  is  to  be  faved.    A  great  and  generous 
Soul  Heaven  ic  felf  favours.    Let  not  the  Prince  raihly 
deipair  for  anothers  Dangers ,  or  thofe  which  Chance 
brings  with  it.     H  that  obferveth  the  Wind  JhaU  net  Jow, 
and  he  that  regar deth  the  Clouds  fiall  not  reap  ( 2 ).     Let 
him  not  imagine  he  obliges  any  one  by  his  Affli&ions. 
Tears  are  Womaniih ,  nor  is  Fortune  appeafed  with 
fuch  Sacrifices.     A  great  Soul  endeavours  to  give  it  felf 
Satisfa&ion  or  Comfort  by  fome  heroick  and  generous 
A&ion:  Thus  Agrícola,  when  he  heard  of  his  Son's 
Death,  took  not  the  Accident  as  generally  Men  do,  ambi- 
tioufiy ;  nor  in  Tears  like  Women ;  but  by  War  diverted  his 
Grief  (})•    To  be  wholly  infenfible,  is  either  Vain- 
glory, or  Excefs  of  Confirmation. 


(2)  Eccl.  11.  4.  (3)  &uem  cafum  ,  neque ,  ut  plerique  fortwm  vir 
rorum,  amhmoíét  ñeque  per  lamenta  rurfut ,  ac  terrGrem  muhursm  t:üx% 
&  in  lu3u}  beilum  inter  remedia  erat.  Tac,  in  Yk.  Agr, 
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In  fuing  for  Offices  and  Honours,  the  Defign  of  this 
Emb  em  n  very  ufeful.  He  that  can  bear  and  hope , 
knows  how  to  get  the  better  of  his  Fortune.  Whereas 
one  that  impatient  of  delay,  thinks  it  bafe  to  be  behold- 
ing and  fubmit,  íhail  be  defpifed  and  abandon'd  by  the 
whole  World.  To  look  on  it  as  a  point  of  Honour 
not  to  obe>  any,  is  the  wav  to  command  none.  The 
means  ate  to  be  meafured  by  the  end  ;  if  in  obtaining 
this  there  be  more  Honour  got ,  than  is  loft  by  them, 
certainly  they  ought  to  be  tfed.  impatience  of  Sufferings 
we  take  for  Generoiity  of  Mind,  when  it  is  imprudent 
Haughtinefs.  Honour  once  attain'd,  the  Tracks  made 
in  a  (bending  them  ,  prefentiy  wear  out.  To  endure 
much  in  order  to  Advancement,  is  not  baie  Degenera- 
cy, but  extraordinary  Strength  of  a  Mind  elevated  and 
afpiring.  Some  Tempers  there  are  which  can't  abide 
to  wait ,  that  would  have  all  things  ended  in  a  Mo- 
ment ;  defiling  now  to  exceed  their  Equals,  by  and  by 
their  Superiors,  and  in  a  littie  while,  even  their  own 
Hopes.  Thefe  hurried  by  this  Violence  of  Ambition, 
defpiie  the  moil  íécure  means  as  Cow  ,  and  choofe  to 
employ  the  fhorteft,  though  nioft  hazardous.  But  it 
ufuaily  fares  with  them ,  as  with  Buildings  raifed  in 
h  lite ,  before  the  Materials  have  had  time  Co  dry  and 
fettle,  which  immediately  fall  down  again. 

The  Maiter-piece  of  Government  con  lifts  in  hoping 
and  enduring  ,  in  that  thefe  a;e  tne  only  means  to  do 
things  in  time ,  without  which  nothing  can  poffibly 
come  to  maturity.  Trees  chat  at  the  Springs  ririt 
warmth  bea:  i.owers,  ibon  lofe  them  for  not  wait- 
ing till  the  Winters  cold  was  quite  gone.  He ,  who 
would  ripen  Affairs  with  the  Hand,  cannot  have  the 
Satistadlo.  ot  tailing  the  Fruit  of  them.  Impatience  is 
the  caufe  01  iVMca  liages  and  Dangers  CO  >  it  creates 
Perils,  which  by  being  uneafy  under,  and  too  hafty  to 
efcape,  we  augment.  Therefore  for  thoie  Evils,  as 
well  Internal  as  External ,  which  have  by  our  negii- 

(4)  Pro*.  14.  ¡7" 
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gence  been  increase  in  the  Commonwealth,  'tis  bet- 
ter to  let  them  take  their  Courfe,  and  be  feniibly  cured 
by  Time,  than  precipitate  a  Remedy,  wherein  there  is 
more  Danger.  If  before  we  could  not  forefee  and 
prevent  ,•  at  leaft  let  us  learn  to  bear  them  after : 
They  are  increas'd  by  Oppoiltion  A  Danger  conceal'd 
or  not  taken  notice  of,  thereby  becomes  publick,  and 
lays  greater  Impediments  in  his  way,  who  thought  to 
flop  it.  Fear  imprudently  arm'd  againft  a  Superior 
Power ,  does  but  find  it  Exercife ,  and  render  it  more 
powerful  by  the  Addition  of  its  own  Spoils.  This  Me- 
thod Cerealis  took  to  cornpofe  the  Minds  of  thofe  of 
Treves ,  leaft  they  fhould  take  up  Arms  againft  the  Ro- 
mans, faying ,  A  Fabrick,  as  that  ivas,  which  had  been 
the  Vrodutl  of  Eight  hundred  years  Succefs  and  Induftry  , 
could  not  be  pull'd  down  ,  but  its  Ruin  mu(t  of  necejjity 
bury  the  Authors  of  it  (5).  Many  things  would  not  fuc- 
ceed  fo  ill,  did  not  our  Fear  and  Imagination  act  with 
too  much  Precipitation.  Apprehenfion  and  Jealoufy  of 
Tyranny,  when  once  difcovered ,  make  it  begin  to  be 
really,  though  it  were  not  before.  Whence  in  fuch  like 
Cafes ,  'tis  a  piece  of  no  leis  Courage  to  know  how  to 
diifemble,  than  to  be  too  rairi  in  remedying.  The  for- 
mer is  the  genuine  Effecl:  of  Prudence ,  this  generally 
the  Refult  of  Fear. 


(5)  Oflogentorum  anmrum  fortuna,  difcjplinaqtte,  compares  htc  coaluit; 
qua  convelli  fine  excictio  convellenmm  non  poteji.  Tac,  4.  Hift. 
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THE  clofer  the  Breath  is  prefled  in  a  Trumpet, 
with  the  greater  Harmonv  and  Variety  it  goes  out 
of  it ;  thus  'tis  wirh  Virtue,  w  hich  is  never  more  clear  and 
harmonious  than  when  fuppreffed  by  Malice  (> ).  The 
Flame  of  Valour  is  apt  to  die ,  if  the  Wind  of  Adver- 
íity  don  t  revive  it  ,•  that  awakens  the  Mind,  and  makes 
it  look  about  for  means  to  amend  it.  Happinefs ,  like 
the  Rofe,  grows  out  of  Thorns  and  Miferies.  Alpb<m{$ 
the  Fifth,  King  of  Arragon  y  was  vanquifhd  and  taken 
in  a  Sea-fight  with  the  Gmoeze ;  and  that,  which  in  all 
probability  was  like  to  m^rd  his  Expedition  againit  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples,  was  che  very  thing  thac  furthered 


(i)  Muttvum  improbitate  deprejfa  Veritas  emergit ,   &  ¡moeentu  de» 
fenjk  intercfafa  refrirat,  Cicero, 
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it  with  greater  Happinefs  and  Power  ¿  for  by  making 
a  League  with  Tbilip,  Duke  of  Milan  3  who  retain'd 
him  Prilbner,  he  obtained  both  his  Liberty,  and  Forces 
for  the  Conqueft  of  that  Kingdom.    Neceflity  com- 
peird  him  to  get  his  Hoft  of  his  fide,*  for  in  Prolperity, 
indeed,  every  one  lives  to  himíélf  alone,  but  in  Adver- 
ííty  for  himfelf  and  others.    Thole  difclofe  the  Paflions 
of  the  Mind ,  otherwiíé  forgetful  of  it  felf :  Whereas, 
by  this  it  learns  Caution,  and  arms  it  felf  with  Virtues, 
as  means  to  attain  real  and  lading  Happinefs  ( 2  )» 
Whence  it  is  not  a  little  eafier  to  efcape  bad ,  than  be 
continued  in  good  Fortune.    In  Prifbn  firft  appeared 
¿ttphonfos  extraordinary  Endowments  and  Ornaments 
of  Mind,  which  till  then  had  lain  hid  ,•  and  the  Duke 
of  Milan  charm'd  with  them ,  was  ambitious  of  his 
FrierrcHriip,  and  laid  thefe  Obligations  upon  him.     He 
obtain'd  more  by  lofing  the  Vi&ory,  than  he  could 
have  expeéled  had  he  been  Vi&or.    Fortune  fports  be- 
tween Extreams ,   and  takes  delight  in  (hewing  her 
Power,  in  skipping  from  one  to  another.    There  is  no 
Virtue  but  will  fhine  in  Adverfity,  as  no  Star  but  fpar- 
kles  with  greateft  Luftre  in  the  darken  Night.    Then 
the  weight  fhews  the  Palm's  Strength  when  this  is 
raifed  higher  under  it.    The  Rofe  preferves  its  Leaves 
longer  frelh  among  Nettles  than  Flowers.   Did  not  Vir- 
tue exert  it  felf  in  Adverfity  too ;  it  would  not  deferve 
Vi&ories  or  Triumphs.    3Tis  its  Property  to  Conquer 
by  fuffering.    Whence  it  evidently  appears ,  how  im- 
pious the  Error  (confuted  by  us  in  another  place)  of 
thole  is ,  who  advife  the  Prince  not  to  be  bigotted  to 
Virtue ,  but  to  comply  with  Vice  when  neceflity  fhall 
require ;   a  time  in  which  he  ought  more  particularly 
to  approve  himfelf  conftant  in  it,  with  greater  hopes  of 
Succefs :   As  it  ufually  happned  to  the  Emperor ,  Fer- 
dinand the  Second  of  Bleiled  Memory ;  who  in  his 
greateft  Dangers  would  refolutely  affirm  ,   filed  rather 


(z)  Secunda  res  acrhribus  jUmulti  animum  exphravit  3  quia  miferia 
tQlerantur,  felicitate  corrumfimnu  Tac.  u  Hift, 
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lo  fe  the  Empire ,  and  all  he  had ,  and  with  his  whcle  Family 
beg  from  Door  to  Door ,  than  to  commit  an  unjufi  thing 
to  maintain  his  Grandeur.  Words  truly  worthy  fo  Pious 
a  Prince ,  whofe  exemplary  Piety  and  Faith  were  fo 
acceptable  to  God  Almighty,  that  he  vouchfafed  tó 
take  the  Imperial  Scepter ,  and  perform  his  Office  here 
on  Earth,  giving  him  feveral  ilgnal  and  miraculous  Vi- 
ctories. In  the  greateft  Dangers  and  Difhefles ,  when 
all  hope  faiFd,  and  humane  Prudence  and  Valour  were 
deftitute  of  means,  he  always  came  off  with  moil  Sue* 
eels  and  greateft  Triumph.  The  Roman  Emperors  of 
old  lived  in  Affluence  ctf  Peace,  and  all  manner  of  De- 
lights ,  yet  were  tyrannized  over  by  their  own  Paili- 
ons,  and  rack'd  by  a  thoufand  Fears.  But  this  Pious 
Hero  found  Repofe  and  Tranquility  of  Mind  amidlt 
the  raging  Tern pefts,  which  the  Fury  of  Rebels  raifed 
againft  his  Empire,  and  moft  Auguft  Houfe  The  jtift 
fings  amidft  Misfortunes ,  and  the  wicked  Man  weeps 
in  his  Impiety.  Thus  the  fiery  Furnace  was  as  a  Choire 
to  the  three  Children  (})•  Miferies  and  Hardinips  are 
attended  with  great  Advantages ,•  they  correct  the 
Prince's  Pride,  and  reduce  him  to  Reafon  ;  with  what 
fury  does  the  Wind  fometimes  norm  ?  How  arrogantly 
does  the  Sea  fwell  and  rage ,  its  foaming  Billows  like 
Mountains  threatning  Heaven  and  Earth  !  And  yet  a 
fmall  Shower  compofes  and  calms  it.  Thus  Misfortunes 
raining  from  Heaven  allay  the  Prince's  Pride  and  Pre- 
emption. They  make  a  juft  Governor  of  a  Tyrant, 
of  a  Prince  carelefs  and  negligent  of  his  Affairs,  one 
careful  and  circumlped.  For,  then  even  Neceftity 
obliges  him  to  take  Care  of  his  People  ,  to  efteem  No- 
bility, honour  Valour,  do  Juftice  ,  and  refpeel:  Religi- 
on. Power  is  never  in  greacer  Danger  than  when  all 
things  flow  profperoufly.  For  Cares  being  then  laid 
afide ,  too  much  Security  is  apt  to  ftifle  Counfei  and 
Prudence.  Eafe  and  Idienefs  hss  been  the  Ruin  of  more 
Princes  than  Labour*    3Tis  with  them  as  with  Bodies  y 

-  ■■        .         '  - — -■■■' 

'  (?J  Dan.  3.  50. 
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which  are  kepi  in  Vigor  by  Motion ,  without  which 
they  languiih  and  decay.  Whence  it  appears  farther, 
how  erroneous  we  are  in  our  Judgments  of  Good  and 
Evil,  fcarce  ever  knowing  what  is  moft  for  our  Advan- 
tage. Adveriity  we  look  on  as  Rigour  and  Chaftife* 
ment,  when  it  is  really  Warning  and  Inftruétíon.  The 
Prefent  of  Ear-rings  and  a  Sheep,  which  Job's  Friends 
and  Relations  made  him,  feems  to  in  t  i  mate ,  that  he 
ihould  endure  all  things  with  a  patient,  even  Tem- 
per (4),  and  that  thofe  Afflidions  were  precious  Admo- 
nitions of  God  whiiper'd  in  his  Ear.  God  s  affli&ing 
us  fometimes  is  wonderful  Mercy,  and  on  the  contrary 
his  Recompences  are  Puniíhménts  ,•  for  by  thefe  he 
clears,  as  it  were ,  the  Bill  of  our  Debts ,  and  by  pay- 
ing for  fome  of  our  Merits ,  remains  Creditor  to  our 
Offences ;  whereas  by  affli&ing  us,  he  at  once  pays  him* 
felf,  and  excites  us  to  Amendment. 

(4)  Job  41. 1 1» 
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pH  E  expert  and  prudené  Seaman  is  not  always  car- 
•*■  ried  at  the  Pleafure  of  the  Wind ,  but  rather  by 
the  Benefit  of  it ,  fo  difpofes  the  Sails  of  his  Ship,  that 
he  arrives  at  the  defired  Port,  and  with  the  fame  Wind 
lands  at  which  he  pleafes  of  two  oppofite  Shores,  with- 
out endangering  his  Voyage. 

But  when  the  Heaven's  calm,  by  the  help  of  Sails  and 
Oars  he  out  ftrips  even  the  Wind  it  felf,  With  no  ieii 
Care  and  Diligence  the  Prince  ought  to  Steer  theVeffel  of 
his  State  in  the  tempeftuóus  Sea  of  his  Reign,  fo  atten- 
tively obferving  all  Storms  that  he  may  with  Prudence 
and  Valour  make  ufe  of  the  fame  in  their  time  and  place. 
He  is  a  Pilot ,  to  whofe  Conduce  the  Lite  and  Safety 
of  all  is  committed  ;  nor  is  any  Ship  more  hazardous 
than  a  Crown  expoíéd  to  fo  many  Wmds  cf  Ambition, 

S3  & 
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ib  many  Rocks  of  Enemies ,   and  Storms  of  People, 
King  Sancho  the  Brave  needed  all  his  Induftry  to  arm 
himfelf  againft  Fortune  ?   and  fecure  the  Right  of  his 
Crown.     Almoft  the  whole  Science  of  Politicks  con- 
fids  in  knowing  how  to  difcern  Times,  and  make  ufe 
of  them  :  A  Storm  fometimes  bringing  a  Ship  fooner 
into  Harbour  than  a  Calm.    He,  who  can  break  the 
force  of  ill  Fortune ,  renders  it  favourable ;  and  one 
that  knowing  a  Danger  yields  to  it  ,    and  gives  it  time, 
at  length  furmounts  it.     When  the  Sailor  finds  there 
is  no  contending  with  the  Billows ,    he  ftrikes  Sail  and 
abandons  himfelf  to  them  ;   and  becaufe  his  Refinance 
would  rather  add  force  to  the  Wind  ,  ufes  lome  nar- 
row Creek  to  reft  his  Ship  in ,  and  fhelter  it  from  the 
Waves.    Something  muft  be  granted  Dangers,  if  one 
would  efcape  them.     James  the  Firft,  King  of  Arragon, 
was  fenfible  of  the  Averfion  his  Nobles  and  People 
had  to  him ,  and  that  it  was  by  no  means  convenient 
to  increafe  their  Fury  by  an  untimely  Oppofition ,  but 
rather  to  give  it  time  to  fink  of  it  felf  ;  as  Rivers  do  , 
whofe  Waters  in  a  Tempeft  fwell  and  overflow  their 
Banks ,  voluntarily  fuflerd  himfelf  to  be  play'd  upon, 
and  as  it  were  imprifoned,  till  he  reftored  all  things  to 
their  former  Calmnefs  and  Tranquility,  and  reinfta- 
ted  himfelf  in  the  Throne.    The  fame  difcreet  Mode- 
ration Queen  Mary  ufed,   when  by  fiding  with  the 
Grandees,  and  fatisfying  their  Ambition,  ihe  preferved 
the  Crown  of  Caflile,  during  the  Minority  of  her  Son, 
Ferdinand  ihe  Fourth  f.  Did  the  Sailor  think  it  a  diiho- 
nour  to  yield  to  a  Storm,  and  were  refolved  with  Sails 
and  Oars  to  withftand  it,  his  Ruin  would  be  inevitable. 
Conftaney  confifts  not  in  unfeaibnable  ftruggling,  but 
in  hoping ,  and  fo  enduring  Danger ,  without  letting 
Fortune  get  the  upper  hand  of  one.    In  fuch  Cafes  the 
Glory  is  to  efcape  fafe.    What  feems  Bafenefs  of  Mind 
in  them  y   is  afterwards  Magnanimity  crown'd  with 
Succef*.    When  King  Alfhonfo  the  Wife ,  law  himfelf 

f  Mar,  Hift,  Hifp, 
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deprived  of  his  Kingdom  ,  putting  his  whole  Confi- 
dence in  the  King  of  Morocco's  Ailiftance ,  made  no 
difficulty  to  beg  of  Alpbonfo  de  Guzman ,  Governor  of 
St.  Lucar  de  Barameda,  who  upon  fome  Difguft  had  re- 
tired to  that  Prince's  Court ,  that  forgetting  all  former 
Injuries,  and  remembring  their  ancient  Amity,  and  his 
Nobility,  he  would  iland  his  Friend,  and  endeavour 
to  be  an  Inftrument  of  that  King's  fupplying  him  with 
Men  and  Money.  Which  Letters  are  to  this  Day  kept 
in  that  moil  Illuftrious  and  Ancient  Houie. 

Nevertheleis  Kings  ought  not  to  yield  to  their  Sub- 
jects violence,  unleft  in  Cafes  of  Extremity,  for  he 
very  little  confults  his  Authority,  who  debafes  himfelf 
by  too  much  Condeicention.  The  diíhonou  rabie  Terms 
King  Ferdinand  the  Holy,  confrrain'd  by  his  Non-age, 
made  the  Houfe  of  Zara,  no  way  appealed  them.  Nor 
could  Ifabella  reclaim  Alyhwfo  Carillo,  Biíhop  of  ¡Toledo, 
though  ihe  honour  d  him  with  a  Vifit  at  Alcalá.  I 
confefs  in  defperate  Cafes,  prudence  is  wont  to  try 
all  ways  that  Chance  can  render  poflible.  It  is  great 
Courage  and  Strength  of  Reafon,  on  Occaiions  of  that 
Nature  to  reftrain  the  Spirits ,  and  weigh  the  prefenc 
NecefTity,  and  greatnefs  of  the  Danger  againfl:  fuch 
means  as  may  contribute  more  to  the  State's  Preferva- 
tion.  No  one  was  ever  more  Jealous  of  hi*  Grandeur 
than  Tiberius ,  yet  he  diflembled  the  Boldmfi  of  Lentu- 
lus  Germanicus ,  who  having  the  Command  of  the  Ger- 
man Legions,  was  fo  audacious  as  to  write  to  him  w;th 
Threats ,  not  to  fend  him  a  Succeflbr ,  covenanting  as 
'twere  to  let  his  Prince  enjoy  the  Empire,  provided 
he  were  continued  in  his  Province  (i) ;  and  he,  who 
could  not  put  up  the  Emulation  of  his  Sons ,  took  this 
flight  patiently.  Not  but  he  knew  the  ill  Confequence 
oi  letting  fuch  Difobedience  go  unpuniihed ,  but  if  he 
oppofed  it,  he  confider'd  he  ihould  incurr  the  publico 
Odium ;  that  he  was  now  in  Years,and  in  a  State  where 

(i)  Reputante  Tiberio,  publicum  fibi  odium,  extreaiitm  ¿tatem,  magifr 
¿te  fama,  quam  vi  (fare  res  f*au  Tac.  6.  Ann. 
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his  Affairs  depended  more  upon  Reputation  than 
Strength.  Subje&s  would  be  little  beholding  to  the 
Valour  of  the  Prince  who  governs  them  ,  if  he  Ihould 
prefently  in  ill  Fortune  fubmit  to  Neceffity ;  and  on 
the  other  fide  as  little  to  his  Prudence ,  if  when  that 
Fortune  can't  be  overcome,  he  will  however  withftand 
it.  Courage  fhould  be  moderated  by  Prudence  and 
Addrefi ,  and  what  cannot  be  effected  by  Strength, 
Ihould  be  the  Work  of  Art  and  Induftry.  'Tis  no  lefs 
glorious  to  avoid  than  to  furmount  a  Danger.  To  fly 
it  always  is  Sloth ;  to  expeft,  Ignorance  or  Surprize ;  to 
defpair  Cowardice.  Men  of  Courage  make  Head 
againft  Fortune  her  felf.  The  Prince  s  Duty  and  End 
is  not  lightly  to  conten  with  his  State  upon  the  Bil- 
lows ,  but  to  pondu£  it  to  the  Haven  of  Prefervation 
and  Safety.  That  is  efteemed  valiant  Wifdom,  which 
draws  Benefit  out  of  Adverfity ;  as  alio,  that  which  by 
ftruggling  compaffes  its  Ends  fooner.  Kings,  the  Ma- 
ilers of  Times  and  Things,  are  always  followed,  never 
led  by  them.  There's  no  Building,  but  whofe  Ruins, 
with  what  Addition  Induftry  is  wont  to  make,  may 
Ered  a  more  irately  Fabrick :  Nor  any  State  fb  intirely 
abandon'd  by  Fortune,  that  Valour  cannot  preferve, 
and  even  advance,  provided  it  confult  Prudence  upon 
Events,  and  know  how  to  make  right  ufe  of  them, 
pr  at  leaft  to  turn  them  to  its  Advantage.  Ferdinand 
the  Catholick ,  and  Lems  the  Twelfth  of  France,  had 
divided  between  them  the  Kingdom  of  Naples;  and 
the  great  Captain  knowing  the  Circle  of  a  Crown  to 
have  but  one  Center ,  and  that  Empire  admits  of  no 
Companion ,  endeavoured  immediately  to  get  his  Ma- 
iler's Share  into  his  Hands  ¿  that  in  Cafe  of  after  Di- 
iputes ,  which  he  forefaw  would  arife  between  thofe 
two  Kings,  he  migjit  he  the  more  at  leafure,  and  ufe 
them  afterwards  to  diípoffeís  the  King  of  France  of  his 
Part,  as  in  ErTeét  it  happned.  Accidents,  it  is  true, 
have  fome  force;  but "we  increafe  or  diminilh  them 
according  to  our  Carriage  under  them.  Our  Igno- 
rance gives  Divinity  and  Power  to  Fortune,   in  that 
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we  lightly  reiign  our  felves  to  her  Viciffitudes.    Did  we 
change  our  Cuftoms  and  Meafures  as  oft  as  {he  does 
the  Times ,  fhe  would  not  be  fo  powerful ,  nor  we  fo 
fubjed  to  her  Empire.    The  Make  of  our  Cloaths 
we  alter  with  the  Mode ,   but  neglect  our  Mind  and 
Manners.    What  Wind  does  not  the  skilful  Pilot  make 
ferviceabie  to  his  Voyage?  As  that  veres  he  trims  his 
Sails  ,   and  thus  all  conduce  to  the  end  he  propofes. 
We  refufe  to  ihake  off  the  ill  Habits  of  our  Nature , 
either  out  of  Self-love  or  Imprudence ,  and  afterwards 
lay  the  fault  on  Cafualty.    We  grow  defperate  be- 
fore we  feek  to  remedy  our  Misfortunes,  and  through 
Obftinacy  or  Inadvertency,  let  Defpair  get  the  Afcen- 
dant  over  us.    We  cannot  in  Adveriity  lay  afide  that 
Pride ,  Anger ,  Vain-glory ,   Detra&ion ,  and   thofe 
oiher  Vices  which  Prosperity  bred  in  us ¿  nor  are  with- 
out great  difficulty  induc'd  to  acknowledge  them  that 
have  brought  us  into  that  unhappy  Condition.    Every 
moment  in  eyery  Affair ,    with  whomfoever  of  his 
Subje&s  the  Prince  ihall  have  to  do,   he  ought  to 
differ  from  himfelf  and  change  his  Nature.    Nor  does 
this   require  any  extraordinary   Knowledge  ,    but   a 
certain  Difpofition  only,  and  Capacity  to  adapt  ones 
felf  to   all  Contingences ,  and  Prudence  to  forefee 
them. 

Now,  as  we  are  loft  in  Adverfity  for  want  of  fur- 
ling the  Sails  of  our  Paflions,  and  fubmitting  to  it  for  a 
time  ;  fo  alfo  do  we  bring  Deftru&ion  upon  our  felves 
and  Princes,  when  we  indifcreetly  and  conceitedly 
go  about  to  meafure  their  Intereft ,  Paffions ,  and  In- 
clinations ,  by  our  own  Natures  and  Advantages :  It 
being  impoffible  for  a  Minifter  of  a  liberal  Temper 
to  exert  his  Generoiity  under  a  Covetous,  Griping 
Prince  ;  or  one  Valiant  and  Adive  with  one  Slothful 
and  Cowardly.  Our  Motions  ihould  be  regulated  by 
the  Activity  of  the  Prince's  Sphere.  This  was  a  fault 
in  Corbulo ,  who  ferving  Claudius ,  a  pufilanimous ', 
raean-fpirited  Prince ,  made  many  raih  Attempts,  by 

S  4  which 
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which  he  could  not  hut  be  difagreeable  to  him  (4).  In 
fome  Miniiiers  an  imprudent  Zeal  is  the  caufe  of  this 
Error,-  in  others,  which  is  moft  frequent,  Self-love 
and  Vain-glory ,  which  makes  them  defirous  to  appear 
prudent  in  the  Eyes  of  the  World ,  and  fhew  their 
Ability,  as  if3  forfooth,  by  their  means  ¡alone  the 
Prince  fucceeded  ;  but  that  whatever  he  undertakes  by 
himfelf 3  or  others,  is  faulty  •  and  thus  under  Colour 
of  Zeal  they  publifli  the  Goverments  Defects,  and  dif- 
credit  their  Prince :  Artifices  which  generally  the  Mi- 
nifter  himfelf  feels  the  Effed  of  afterwards  by  the  loft 
of  his  Prince's  Favour.  He  that  confults  his  Intereft, 
and  would  eftablifh  his  Fortune,  mull  with  all  poffible 
fpeed  fly  fuch  Affe&ations,  as  odious  to  the  Prince  and 
whole  World  ;  he  mould  be  more  ferviceable  in  Deed 
than  in  .Word ;  he  fhouid  conform  to  the  Prince's 
Kature  and  Condition,  reducing  him  to  Reafon,  and 
his  Duty,  under  Colour  of  Service,  with  Humility  and 
£  quiet  Induftry,  without  Noife  and  Arrogance  (5). 
It  is  the  ruin  of  Valour  and  Virtue  to  be  too  nice  Ob- 
fervers  of  Coniiahcy  /  and  to  think  that  their  whole 
Reputation  depends  upon  it,'  for  in  the  mean  time 
Others  more  various,  who  can  transform  themfeives  into 
any  Shape,  and  fuit  theirs  to  the  Prince's  Nature^  carry 
away  the  Gratuities  and  Pieferments. 
■  But  thefe  are  nor  to  be  ufed  with  Ahios  Defign  •  to 
deceive  ¿  but  to  prevent  being  unadvifedly  ruined  at 
Court  ,  or  to  tender  one  more  ferviceable  to  the 
Prince,  for  theie  are  fome  of  fuch  a  Make,  that  it  is 
abíblutely  necefiary  for  the  Minifter  to  put  on  their 
Nature  ¿  and  as  I  may  fay,  to  creep  into  them  ,  to 
make  them  move  and  z&  ;  as  Men  ,  who  neither  will 
be  directed  by  others  Counfel ,  nor  can  difpatch  their 
own  (6).     And  confequently  not  always  what  is  moll 

(4)  Cm  hojicm  condtf.t  ?  adverfa  in  Remp.  cafara  j  fin  profpere  egif- 
fet ,  foimidAo&m  pad  virion  infignem ,  &  ignavo  pmcipi  pr&gravem, 
TdC  2.  Ann/  (5)  Tac.  3.  Ann.  (6 )  ficque  alisms  confiliii  regi,  né~ 
fíe  fuá  expediré.  Tac-  3.  HíÜ,  .     •        • 
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expedient  is  to  be  advifed  a  Prince ,  but  what  he  is  in 
Duty  oblig'd  to  execute.  Thofe  courageous  Counfels 
which  were  ^iven  Vitellius  ,  though  the  beft  in  the 
World  3  were  ufelefs  becaufe  he  wanted  Refolution  to 
put  them  in  Pra&ice  (7) ;  he  was  ufually  deaf  to  them. 
Minifters  are  as  it  were  the  Prince's  Sails.  Now,  if 
they  are  large,  and  the  Prince  a  ihailow  Veffel,  if  they 
are  always  loofed  without  Confideration  of  the  Bur- 
then of  the  Boat/  they  will  certainly  overfet  ic 

•  -  ■  1 

(j)  Surds  adfortia  confuía  Vitetih  aures.  Tac.  3.  Hift. 
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THAT  the  Prince  may  tiot  efcape  the  Storm  with- 
out full  InftruéHons  in  all  Accidents  that  ill  For- 
tune can  throw  him  intoj  this  Device  reprefents  the 
choice  of  the  lefler  Evil ,  when  the  greater  are  inevita- 
ble. Thus  the  Pilot ,  when  he  has  loft  all  hopes  of 
being  faved  by  Oppofition,  or  Compliance  with  the 
Tempeft ,  endeavours  to  make  the  Land  ,  and  run  his 
Ship  afliorej  where,  if  hq  lofe  his  Ship,  yet  he  faves 
his  Life  and  Merchandize.  It  was  very  commendable 
in  the  Rowans ,  that  when  they  could  not  oppofe  For- 
tune, they  provided  for  their  own  Security.  The 
Prince's  Valour  confifts  not  only  in  refitting,  but  withal 
in  weighing  Dangers,  and  fubmitting  to  the  lefs,  when 
the  greater  is  infuperable.  For  as  it  is  the  part  of  Pru- 
dence to  prevent ,  fo  it  is  of  Courage  and  Conftancy 
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to  bear  patiently  what  is  not  in  the  power  of  Prudence 
to  decline ,  a  thing  Alphmfo  the  Sixth  was  a  great  Ma- 
tter of;  a  Prince  modeft  in  Profperity,  valiant  in  Ad- 
verfity  a  never  unprepared  for  any  Accident.  'Tis  a 
Vain-glory  of  a  Prince ,  who  with  more  Temerity 
than  Valour ,  choofes  rather  to  die  in  the  greater  Dan- 
ger, than  efcape  in  the  leffer.  He  confults  more  his 
own  Fame  than  the  Publick  Safety ,•  or  rather  wants 
Courage  to  defpife  the  Opinions  of  the  Multitude , 
who  inconfiderately ,  and  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  Accidents,  condemn  prudent  Relblutionsj  and 
when  in  Danger,  are  againft  having  recourfe  to  Reme- 
dies fo  dangerous  and  violent.  That  fometimes  looks 
like  Courage  is  Cowardice  ,•  where  prefence  of  Mind 
is  wanting  to  hope  in  danger ,  the  Confufion  of  Fear 
cafts  us  into  it.  When  Prudence  and  Fortitude  go  hand 
in  hand,  then  Confideration  takes  place ;  and  if  it  find 
not  fafety  in  the  leffer ,  is  not  affraid  to  encounter  the 
greater  Danger.  5Tis  a  bafe  weakneis  to  die  with  fear. 
There  is  no  Valour  like  what  neceflity  infpires.  "Tis 
commonly  the  laft  Remedy  in  defperate  cafes,  neither 
to  hope  nor  quite  defpair.  Thus  a  Ship  not  daring'  to 
truft  the  Shore,  abandons  it  felf  to  the  wide  Sea,  and 
by  the  force  of  its  Billows  efcapes.  One  Peril  is  ordi- 
narily the  Remedy  of  another.  Upon  this,  I  conceive, 
was  grounded  the  Counfel  fome  gave  Galba  in  a  Con- 
fpiracy  againft  him,  to  oppofe  the  firft  fury  of  it  (i). 
Gardas  Gomez,  defended  the  Fort  of  Xerez.,  (which  he 
was  Governor  of  in  the  time  of  Atybonfo  the  Wife) 
*nd  although  he  faw  all  his  Men  kill'd  or  wounded , 
would  not  Surrender ,  nor  accept  the  Terms ,  though 
honourable,  which  the  Moors  offer'd  him ;  for  having 
little  Confidence  in  them,  he  choíé  rather  to  die  glori- 
oufly  in  the  Arms  of  his  Fidelity ,  than  thofe  of  his 
Enemies ;  and  what  in  all  appearance  was  like  to  coft 
him  his  Life,  in  a  wondcrfuf  manner  chaim'd  his  Ene* 

(i)  Proinde  htuta  qu&  indecora  $  ve  I  ft  ca&re  neceffe  fit>  occurrendum 
difirimini.  Tac.  I,  Hilh 
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mies,  who  admiring  his  Bravery  and  Refolution,  by  a 
Hook  drew  him  out  of  the  Citadel  alive  ,  ufing  him 
with  great  Civility,  and  carefully  dreffing  the  Wounds 
he  had  receiv'd  during  the  Siege  f,  Such  is  the  force 
of  Valour  ,  that  it  captivates  even  Enemies.  Courage 
has  given  life  to  more  than  Fear.  I  know  not  what 
Divinity  attends  and  refcues  it  from  Dangers.  When 
Ferdinand ,  the  Holy  ,  befieg'd  Sevil ,  Gardas  Ferez,  de 
Vargas  ,  a  Citizen  of  Tokd$ ,  with  another,  being  fepa- 
rated  from  their  Company,  were  paffing  along  the 
River  Guadalquivir,  when  on  a  fudden  they  fpy  feven 
Mooriflj  Horfe  making  towards  them :  His  Comerade 
advifes  him  to  retire,  but  Gardas  not  to  incurr  the  Ig- 
nominy of  Cowardice  by  a  difhonourable  Flight,  pulls 
down  the  Vizer  of  his  Helmet ,  brandilhes  his  Sword 
and  advances  by  himfelf :  The  Moors  knowing  his* 
Perfon ,  and  admiring  his  Refolution  ,  let  him  pais 
without  attacking  him.  Thus  his  Heroick  Valour  fav'd 
him ;  for  had  he  fled  with  his  Companion ,  the  Ene- 
my had  in  all  probability  purfued  and  took  him  Prifoner. 
It  requires  a  Mind  free  and  diiingag'd  to  examine 
Dangers,*  firft  in  the  Report,  and  afterwards  in  the 
Quality  of  them :  In  the  Rumour ,  becaufe  thofe  are 
generally  efteem'd  greateft  which  are  fartheft  off.  The 
People  hear  and  tremble  at  them,  and  feditioufly 
fpread  and  increafe  them,  rejoycing  at  their  own  Mis- 
fortunes  becaufe  unufual,  or  out  of  Difaffe^ion  to  the 
prefent  Government.  It  is  therefore  the  Prince  s  part 
to  appear  firm,  and  to  difperfe  fuch  idle  Apprehenfi- 
ons.  As  upon  thofe  Reports  which  were  fpread  in  the. 
time  of  Tiberius ,  of  the  Revolt  of  the  Provinces  of 
France,  Spain,  and  Germany,  he  never  betrayed  the  leaft 
difcompofure,  nor  changd  his  Refidence ,  nor  way  of 
living,  as  well  knowing  the  levity  of  fuch  Reports  (2). 
If  once  a  Prince  farrender  to  Fear ,  he  will  be  ever 


f  Mar.  Hift.  Hifp  (l)  Tanto  impenfius  in  fecuritatem  compofitus  t 
neque  loco,  tieque  vultu  mutato,  fed  ut  folitum  per  tilos  dies  egit  \  nUttu- 
dim  animi,  an  competer  at,  módica  ejje  ¿r  vulgatii  leviora  >  Tac.  3.  Hift* 

after 
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after  uncapable  of  refolving.  For  then  prudent  Coun- 
fels  and  popular  Rumours  will  be  receiv'd  with  equal 
credit.  As  they  were  by  Vitellius  in  the  Civil  War 
with  Vefyafian  ( : ).  Dangers  imminent  appear  greateft, 
being  cloath'd  by  Fear  with  horror ,  and  by  Prefence 
magnified  ,•  and  we  by  endeavouring  to  efcape  them, 
fall  into  others  abundantly  greater,  which  though  they 
feem  at  a  diitance,  we  «afterwards  find  too  near.  'Tis 
idle  to  imagine  we  can  avert  them  by  interpofing  a  lit- 
tle time.  Many  have  vaniihed  by  being  refitted,  on 
the  contrary  ,  Oppofition  has  encreas  d  others  ,  and 
they  have  prov  d  real ,  which  were  only  imaginary. 
As  it  happened  to  the  Syrians  Army  before  Samaria  (4). 
Fear  of  danger  has  deftroyd  more  than  Danger  it  felf. 
What  vain  Apprehenfion  can  do  ?  We  have  within 
thefe  few  Years  feen  at  a  publick  Bull-fight  at  Madrid , 
when  a  fuddain  Bruit  being  rais'd  of  fome  danger  in 
the  place  where  they  fought ,  flruck  Confufion  and 
Terror  into  all ,  though  not  one  knew  the  Reafon. 
The  confus'd  Flight  of  fome  increafed  the  Confterna- 
tion ,  and  becauie  none  would  flay  to  know  the  cer- 
tainty, many  ran  into  the  Jaws  of  Death  by  the  fame 
way  they  took  to  efcape  it ;  and  the  Confequence  had 
been  much  worfe ,  had  not  the  Conftancy  of  Philip 
the  Fourth,  whom  every  ones  Eyes  were  upon,  un- 
mov'd  at  the  Commotion  and  Rumour,  rais'd  the  trem- 
bling Spirits  of  his  Subje&s,  except  the  Prince  in  Dan- 
gers and  Misfortunes  of  this  Nature,  can  reprefs  the 
Peoples  fears,  Counfels  are  confounded,  all  Command, 
and  none  Obey. 

To  be  too  cautious  in  avoiding  Dangers,  is  ibme- 
timcs  the  utter  Ruin  of  States.  Frederick ,  Count  Pala- 
tine, had  not  loft  his,  and  his  Electorate  ,  had  not  fear 
after  his  Defeat  given  Wings  to  him  to  abandon  all: 
For  he  might  eaiiiy  have  retired  to  Prague ,  or  fome 

(3)  fyw  in  mem  confilia  prude ntitim  ,  ¿r  vulgt  rumor  juxta  audim* 
■    in  Ibid,    (4)  2  Kings  6. 7. 

other 
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othfcr  place,  with  the  Remnant  of  his  Forces,  and 
compounded  with  the  Emperor ,  fo  by  making  choice 
of  the  leffer  Evil  have  efcap'd  the  greater. 

We  are  oftentimes  deluded  by  fear  fo  difguifed,  that 
we  take  it  for  Prudence ,  and  Conftáncy  for  Raih- 
neis.  We  fometimes  boggle,  and  are  at  a  ftand  what 
to  refolve,  and  in  the  interim  the  Danger  íteals  on 
us.  All  things  are  not  to  be  fear'd ,  nor  is  Delibera- 
tion always  required ,  for  between  Prudence  and  Pre- 
cipitation, Valour  often  defigns  noble  Actions.  The 
Great  Captain  having  entered  the  River  Gavillan  with 
his  Army,  was  reduc'd  to  fuch  Streights ,  that  his  Sol- 
diers mutined  and  deferted  $  and  when  his  Officers 
advifed  him  to  Retreat ,  he  anfwered ,  This  I  have 
refolvJ  with  my  felf,  rather  to  gain  Ground ,  though  but 
enough  for  a  Grave ,  than  give  hack  a  fiep ,  might  I 
live  an  hundred  Tears.  An  Heroick  Sentence ,  worthy 
the  Courage  and  Prudence  of  fo  Great  a  Man.  He 
well  knew,  that  without  Rafhnefs  there  was  no  hopes , 
in  the  Cafe  he  then  was ;  but  weighing  the  Danger 
againft  the  Credit  of  his  Arms,  the  only  Tupport  of  his 
Fa&ion  in  the  Kingdom,  which  entirely  depended  up- 
on the  Succeis  of  that  Expedition ,  he  chofe  rather  to 
put  all  to  the  rifque  of  one  Battel ,  and  maintain  his 
Repute ,  than  to  lofe  by  degrees  with  diihonour. 
How  often  for  want  of  a  timely  Incifion  have  we  let 
Wounds  fefter  and  fpread. 

Some  Dangers  vanifh  of  themfelves,  others  are  in- 
eresáed  by  negligence  ,  and  waft  Kingdoms  infenfibly, 
and  make  them  perifii  as  it  were  by  a  Confumption. 
Some  are  unknown ;  of  thefe  one  can't  be  too  Cau- 
tious,  for  that  they  furprife  before  a  Remedy  can  be 
provided.  Others  are  known  but  flighted ,  by  thefe 
negligence ,  and  too  much  confidence  are  ufually  fuf- 
ferers.  No  Danger,  though  never  ib  inconfiderable 
ihould  be  defpifed,  for  Time ,  and  other  Accidents  of- 
ten augment  them,  and  Valour  ceniifts  not  fo  much  in 

vanquiihing, 
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vanquiihing,  as  in  diverting  Dangers.  To  live  in  fight 
thereof,  is  as  bad  as  to  fuffer  them '(f)- 

Nor  is  the  Confidence  we  put  in  another's  Clemen- 
cy lefs  treacherous ,  when  to  decline  one  Danger  we 
fall  into  a  greater,  as  when  we  furrender  our  felves  at 
Difcretion  to  an  Enemy ;  we  confider  in  him  only 
the  generofity  of  Pardon  ,  not  the  force  of  Revenge 
or  Ambition  ,•  we  meafure  his  Companion  by  our 
Grief  and  AfrMion ,  and  are  apt  to  perfuade  our 
felves  that  we  can  move  him  to  relieve  us.  When 
James  the  Third  ,  King  of  Majorca  ,  was  too  weak  for 
his  Brother-in-Law ,  Teter  the  Fourth  of  4rragon,  who 
upon  I  know  not  what  pretence  would  difpoflefs  him 
of  his  Dominions;  he  put  himfelf  into  his  Hands, 
thinking  this  Submiflion  would  obtain  what  his  Arras 
could  not;  but  that  King  was  more  influence  by  Am- 
bition than  Clemency ,  fo  that  he  deprived  him  of  his 
Kingdom  and  Title.  Thus  Dangers  deceive  us,  and 
we  find  that  to  be  the  greater,  which  we  choie  as  the 
lefler.  There  can  be  no  aflu  ranee  in  Couníél  ground- 
ed on  Principles  that  depend  on  anothers  pleafure. 
We  deceive  our  felves  in  fuppofing  others  will  ad  no- 
thing but  what  is  agreeable  to  Religion,  Juftice,  Rela- 
tion, or  Friendfhip,  or  but  what  is  confiftent  with 
their  Honour  and  Intereft.  Not  confidering  that  Men 
are  not  always  guided  by  their  Advantage  or  Duty,  but 
rather  by  their  private  Paflions  and  Sentiments }  and 
confequendy  their  A&ions  are  not  only  to  be  examined 
by  the  Rule  of  Reafon,  but  alfo  by  that  of  Malice,  and 
the  Experience  of  the  ordinary  Injuftices  and  Tyrannies 
of  the  World. 

Dangers  are  a  Prince's  beft  Matters.  The  paft  teach 
how  to  remedy  the  prefent ,  and  prevent  the  future : 
Thofe  of  others  are ,  'tis  true ,  initrufting ,  but  they 

($)  Nemo  mrtalittm  juxta  viper  am  fecitros  fomnos  fapit ,  qua  etfl  non 
fenutiat  arte  folkitat  -,  turns  eft  perire  mn  poffe ,  qmm  ¡uxta  peruulm 
wnperiiffe,  San&  Hicr- 

are 
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arc  eafily  forgot.  Our  own  leave  in  the  SoüI  fome 
Marks  and  Scars  of  the  loffes  fuftam'd ,  as  that  which 
has  once  wounded  the  Imagination  does  fear.  Let 
not  then  contempt  or  forgetfalnefs  ever  erafe  them 
efpecially  when  having  efcapd  a  Danger,  we  fancy 
the  fame  will  never  return,  or  if  it  does,  will  not  an- 
noy us ,-  for  though  fome  one  Circumftance  ¡  which  is 
very  unlikely  to  happen  a  fecond  time ,  may  remove 
¿Dangers,  yet  other  fucceeding  new  ones  make  them 
unavoidable. 
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FROM  Nature,  this  u'niverfat  Commonwealth  of 
things,  and  Empire  of  mixt  Bodies,  derive  their  0« 
riginal,  the  fupreme  Government  of  which  (he  lays 
claim  to ;  and  for  the  more  firm  eftabliihment,  and  more 
fecure  maintaining  of  it,  has  made  her  felf  fo  loved  by  therrv 
that  the  Elements,  even  in  the  midft  of  their  contrariety 
with  an  admirable  confent,  confpire  to  preferve  it.  All 
things  would  be  foon  diflblv'd,  did  they  hate  Nature  their 
Princefs  and  Sovereign,  who  with  mutual  ties  of  Love  and 
Benevolence,  as  with  ine  fafteft  knor,  unites  them.-  It  is  this 
Love  which  holds  the  Earth  in  ¿áBéfuiiíbrfy,  and  makes 
the  Orbs  of  Heaven  whirl  round  it.  Let  this  Monar- 
chy of  things  created,  founded  in  their  firft  Being,  be  a 
Leffon  to  defend  •  their  Pcrfons  and  Subject  by  affcftion, 
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the  moft  faithfull  guard  they  can  have  about  them  (t). 

Claud.  Not  Guards,  nor  Groves  of  Pikes  defend  like  Love. 
This  is  the  only  impregnable  Fort  (2).    For  which  reafon 
the  Bees  eledt  a  King  without  a  Sting,  for  he  has  no  need 
of  Arms,  who  is  beloved  by  his  Subje&s.     Nature  would 
by  no  means  have  it  in  his  power  to  hurt,  whofe  duty  'tis 
to  govern,  leait  he  become  odious,  and  promote  his  own 
ruin     The  great  eft  and  moft  abfolute  power  a  Prince  can  have 
(fays  K.  Alfhonfo)  is  when  he  loves  his  People,  and  they  recu 
procally  love  him.     The  body  defends  the  Head,  upon  ac- 
count of  the  Love  it  bears  it,  in  consideration,  that  thisdi- 
rects  and  preferves  it :  elfe  would  it  not  hold  up  its  arm  to- 
ward the  threatning  blow.    Who  would  expofe  himfelf  to 
Hazards,  except  he  had  a  Love  for  his  Prince  ?    Who  pro- 
te&  and  defend  his  Crown  i*  The  whole  Kingdom  of  Caftile 
fided  with  the  Infant  Henry,  againft  K.  Peter  the  Cruel,  be- 
caufe  the  one  was  beloved  by  ail,  the  other  as  univerfally 
hated.    The  firft  Principle  of  the  ruin  of  Kingdoms,  and 
all  the  Revolutions  in  States  is  Hatred.    The  Kings  Ordonno 
and  Fruela  the  Second  were  fo abominated  by  their  Subjects, 
that  the  very  name  of  King  became  odious ;  Caftile  was  re- 
duced into  a  Commonwealth,  and  the  Government  divided 
between  two  Judges,  one  of  which  adminiftred  affairs  of 
Peace,  the  other  thofe  of  Warf.    Portugal  never  took  up 
Arms  againft  its  Kings,  nor  revolted  from  its  obedience ; 
the  reafon  is,  it  bears  a  frncere  affection  towards  them  ;  and 
if  at  any  time  it  has  excluded  one  and  admitted  another, 
*twas,  becaufe  one  was  belov'd,  the  other  for  Male-admini* 
ftration  hated,     it  was  the  advice  oí  James  the  Firft  of  Ar- 
ragon  to  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  to  feek  rather  the  Love  than 
Fear  of  his  Subjects,  and  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Cler- 
gy and  Commons,  that  he  might  be  the  better  able  to  grap- 
ple with  the  Nobility  ;  which  Counfel  if  he  had  follow'd, 
he  had  never  loft  the  Crown.    Nero  no  fooner  ceas'd  to  be 

( I )  -Corporis  cufiodiam  tutijjimam  ejfe  put  at  am  in  virtute  amicorum, 
turn  in  bmevolentia  civium  ejfe  collocatam.  líber,  ad  Nic.  (2)  Sahunt 
Vrincipem  in  apsrto  dementia  prajiabit,  vivum  erit  inext>ttgnabik  monu~ 
mntum  amor  civium.  Sen.  deCkm.  lib.  1.  ca.  19.    t  Mar,  hift.  Hifp. 

lov'd, 
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lov'd,  than  Confpiracies  were  forrn'd  againil  him,  a  thing 
which  Sabrim  Flavins  upbraided  him  with  to  his  face  (3). 
A  King's  Power  and  Majefty  coníiít  not  in  his  own  Perfon, 
but  in  the  Affection  and  good  Will  of  his  Subjects.    If  they 
be  difaffected,  who  willoppofe  his  Enemies?  Tis  Preferva- 
tion  makes  the  people  want  a  King,  but  that  can  never  be 
expected  from  one,  who  makes  himfelf  hated.    The  Arrago- 
nians   prudently  forefaw  this,  when  having  callM  to  the 
Crown  Peter  Altharez  Lord  of  Borgia,  from  whom  the 
mod  ancient  and  illuftrious  Family  of  the  Dukes  of  Gandid 
is  defcended,  they  afterwards  repented,  and  would  not  have 
him  for  their  King,  becaufe  they  faw  he  us'd  them  with  Au- 
iterity  and  Rigour,  even  before  his  Election.    Contrary  to 
what  Ferdinand  the  Firft,  King  of  Arragon  did,  who  by 
Love  and  Benevolence,  engag'd   the  hearts  of  all  in  thac 
Kingdom,  as  alfo  in  Caftile  during  his  Reign  there.    We 
have  feen  many  Princes  ruin'd  by  Fear,  none  ever  by  Love. 
If  therefore  a  Prince  would  be  formidable,  let  it  be  to  his 
Enemies,  but  let  him  endeavour  to  be  belov'd  by  his  Sub- 
jects; without  which,   though  he  come  victorious  ovef 
them,  he  will  at  laft  fall  by  the  hands  of  thefe.     As  it  befell 
Bardanas  King  of  Perfia  (4).     Love  and  Refpect  may  be 
joyned,  but  not  Love  and  fervile  Fear.    He  who  is  fear'd  \i 
hated,  and  he  who  is  hated  is  by  no  means  fecure. 

£>aem  metaunt,  oderant. 
®iiem  qaifqae  odit  periijje  expedite  Enri. 

He  who  is  fear'd  by  many,  alfo  fears  many.  And  what:' 
greater  misfortune  is  there,  than  to  command  thofe  who  o- 
bey  through  Fear,  and  govern  Bodies  rather  than  Minds? 
The  difference  between  the  juft  Prince  and  the  Tyrant  is, 
That  one  ufes  Arms  to  maintain  his  Subjects  in  Peace,  the  0- 
ther  to  protect  himfelf  againft  them.     If  the  ftrength  and 

())  Nee  quifquam  tibi  fidclior  mili  turn  fuit ,  dnm  amari  meruifii,  tdifff 
cccpi  poftquam \  parricida  Main's  &  UxQ''is,  auriga,  hiftrto,  &  iticttidiari- 
ús  extitifii.  Tac.  i  f.  ann.  (4)  Claritudine  paucos  inter  ¡en  at  urn  Rpgum^ 
fiferinde  amorcm  ittir  populares,  quam  mtutn  apuá  hefts  qtiafrjijfet. 
Tac.  íi.  tistf, 

i  ~: 
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power  of  a  Prince  hated,  be  (mall,  he  is  much  expofed  to 
danger  from  his  Subjects ;  if  great,  yet  much  more.  For 
the  greater  their  fear  is,  the  more  follicitous  are  they  to  pro- 
vide for  their  Security,  as  apprehending  his  cruelty  will  en- 
creafe  with  his  Grandeur,  as  in  Bardanus  King  of  Perfta, 
whoie  Glory  made  him  more  fevere  and  inibpportable  to 
hisSubje&s  Ci)  tí  not  for  fear  of  danger,  atleaft  in  gra- 
titude^ Frince  iliould  avoid  being  terrible  to  thofe  by  whom 
he  reigns.  Whence  that  was  a  very  unworthy  faying  of  Ca- 
ligula, Let  them  bate  me,  fo  they  fear  me ;  as  if  the  fecurity 
of  Empire  coníiíkd  in  Fear :  Whereas  no  power  can  be 
lading  where  fear  bears  the  fway.  And  though  Seneca  faid, 
He  knows  not  how  to  govern,  who  is  too  fear  full  of  Hatred ; 
Fear  defends  Kingdoms:  Tis  a  Tyranníck  Maxim,  or  is  to 
be  underftood  of  that  vain  Fear  which  fometimes  Princes  are 
in  of  offending  others,  even  when  their  Commands  are  juft, 
which  doubtlefs  is  dangerous,  and  not  a  little  derogatory 
from  their  Authority.  He  can  never  reign,  who  wants  Con- 
ñancy  and  Courage  to  defpife  the  Hatred  of  ill  men,  to  pre- 
ferve  the  good.  Nor  is  Caligula's  Sentence  juftifi'd  by  that 
of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  \  Let  them  hate  me,  fo  they  approve 
me.  For  no  a&ion  of  a  perfon  hated  is  ever  approve.  Ha- 
tred blames  all,  and  puts  the  worft  Conítrucíion  on  every 
thing-  When  once  a  Prince  is  hated,  his  good  actions  as 
well  as  bad  are  interpreted  againft  him.  It  feems  neceffary 
for  a  Tyrant  to  keep  his  Subjects  in  awe,  in  as  much  as  his 
Empire  being  violent,  muft  be  fupported  by  violent  means, 
there  wanting  thofe  two  Obligations  of  Nature  and  volunta- 
ry Subjection,  which,  as  Alphonfo  the  Wife  fays,  are  the 
greateft  Debts  a  man  can  owe  bis  Lord.  And  the  Tyrant 
fenfible,  that  without  thefe  bands  'tis  impoffible  there 
iliould  be  real  Love  between  him  and  his  Subjects,  endea- 
vours by  force  to  make  Fear  efteft  what  ought  to  proceed 
from  natural  AiFeftion  ;  and  as  his  difturbed  Confcience 
fears  Cruelty  againft  it'felf,  it  exercifes  it  upon  others  (6). 
But  the  lamentable  examples  of  all  Tyrants  abundantly  (hew 

(s)   togpto  gloria,  atque  eoferocior,    &  fubjsffis  intolerant  i  or,  Tac. 
u.ann.    (6)  Wifd,  17.  n. 

how- 
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how  ihort-liv'd  this  method  is.  For  though  we  tee  the  Em- 
pires of  the  Turks y  Muscovites  and  Tartars  have  been  conti- 
nued for  many  Ages  by  Fear  alone,  yet  thefe  barbarous  Na- 
tions ought  not  to  be  made  a  Precedent :  Their  Manners  are 
fo  favage,  that  they  feem  to  have  more  of  the  Brute  than  the 
Man,  being  commonly  led  more  by  Puniihment  than  reafon, 
and  confequently  by  that  only  can  be  kept  in  fubjedtion,  as 
Brutes  are  not  tamed  but  by  Force  and  Fear.  Yet  generous 
Spirits  iuffer  not  themfelves  to  be  compelled  or  cheated  into 
Obedience,  but  are  induced  thereto  by  iincerity  and  reafon. 
For,  fays  King  Alphonfo,  our  people  being  loyal  and  couragious , 
their  Loyalty  ought  to  be  maintain' d  by  truth,  and  their  Cou- 
rage by  right  and  jufeice. 

There  is  ufually  'twixt  the  Prince  and  his  Subjects  fuch  a 
kind  of  inclination  and  natural  Sympathy,  as  renders  him  a- 
miable  without  any  more  care;  for  a  Prince  who  deferv'd 
Hatred  is  fometimes  lov'd,  and  on  the  contrary  one  hated 
who  merited  Love.  And  though  eminent  Vertues  and  Ac- 
compliihments  of  Mind  and  Body  are  wont  of  themfelves  to 
challenge  Love,  yet  they  have  not  always  thiseffecl:,  unlefs 
accompanied  with  an  agreeable  kind  of  Humour,  a  fweet, 
obliging  Air,  which  through  the  Eyes,  as  Windows  of  the 
Mind,  (hews  the  inward  Goodnefs,  and  engages  mens  Affe- 
ctions. Befides  that,  accidents  which  could  not  be  prevent- 
ed, or  fome  finifter  apprehenfion  may  fo  break  this  Love 
and  good  Will  between  the  Prince  and  Subject,  that  it  can 
never  after  be  re-united  ;  yet  much  may  be  done  in  that  cafe 
by  skill  and  addrefs,  in  knowing  how  to  govern  tothefatif- 
faftion  of  the  Nobles  and  Commons,  avoiding  giving  them 
any  occaiion  of  difpleafure,  and  behaving  himfelf  in  all  par- 
ticulars, foasto  create  a  good  opinion  of  his  Government. 
But  fince  the  means  whereby  the  Affeftions  of  Subje&s  may 
beprocur'd,  are  every  where  fcatter'd  through  this  Book, 
I  (hall  only  fay  here  in  general,  that  nothing  contributes 
more  to  the  obtaining  it,  than  Religion,  Jufticeand  Libera- 
lity. 

But  becaufe  without  fome  Species  of  Fear,  Love  would 
be  fcon  turnM  to  Contempt,  and  the  edge  of  Regal  Autho- 

T  ;  rity 
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rity  blunted  (7),  it  is  highly  requifitc,  that  Subjects  enter- 
tain fuch  an  awe  as  arifes  from  Refpeft  and  Veneration,  not 
that  which  is  the  refult  of  danger  from  Injufiice  and  Tyran- 
ny.    So  neceflary  it  is  for  a  Prince  to  make  himfelf  feared  by 
not  furTering  Indignities,  maintaining  Juftice,  and  abhorring 
Vice,  that  without  fuch  an  awe  in  Subjects,  'twould  be  im- 
poffible  tobe  long fecure.-  For  all  naturally  defire  Liberty, 
and  the  inferior  part  of  man  rebells  again  ft  Reafon,  and  is 
incorrigible  but  by  Fear.    The  Prince  mud  therefore  tame 
his  Subjects  as  the  Horfe-courfer  breaks  his  Colt,  (the  fi- 
gure of  the  prefent  Emblem,)  who  with  the  fame  hand 
ftrokesand  curries  him  and  threatens  him  with  the  Whip. 
Both  the  Rod  and  the  Manna  were  kept  in  the  Ark  of  the 
Tabernacle,  to  intimate,  as  I  imagin,  that  Rigour  and  Cle- 
mency ihould  be  joyn'd  in  the  Prince's  perfon.    God's  Rod 
and  Staff  comforted  David  \  for  if  that  wounded,  this  fup- 
ported  him  (%).     When  God  gave  the  Law  of  the  Deca- 
logue to  the  Ifraelites  on  Mount  Shmly  he  at  once  terrified 
them  with  Thunder  and  Lightning,  and  pleafing,  allur'd 
them  with  Heavenly  Mufick ;  both  the  one  and  the  other  is 
neceííary  to  preferve  a  Love  and  Veneration  in  Subjecls.  Let 
this  therefore  be  the  Prince's  Study,  to  make  hirnfelf  at 
once  lov'd  and  fear'd :  lov'd,  as  the  Protector  of  his  People ; 
fear'd,  as  the  Soul  of  the  Law,  upon  which  all  their  Lives 
and  Eftates  depend :  lov'd  for  his  Rewards,  fear'd  for  his 
Puniihments :  lov'd  for  his  Goodneis,  feafd  for  his  Autho- 
rity :  lov'd  as  a  Promoterof  Peace,  fear'd  as  Arbiter  of  War. 
So  that  the   good  in  loving  him  may  find  caufe  to  fear  : 
the  Bad  in   fearing  him  may  find  fornething  to  love  in  him. 
This  Fear  is  as  neceffary  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Sce- 
ptre, as  that  which  proceeds  from  the  Pride,  Injufiice,  and 
Tyranny  of  the  Prince,  is  prejudicial  and  dangerous  to  ir, 
in  leading  to  Defpair  (9).    The  one  procures  his  Liberty 
with  the  Prince's  Ruin;God  breaking  the  Staff  of  the  wicked, 
and  the  Sceptre  of  fuch  as  rule  with  too  much  feverity  (10J. 

(7)  Timor  e  Princeps  aciem  author  it  at  i  sfu  a  non  pat  ¿tar  hebefcere.  Cic. 
i.Car.  (S)  Pi".  2 a.  4.  Exod.  19.  (9)  ltaagere  ¡nfubjettis,  ut  magi; 
vereantur  feveritatan,  fitazn  uf  f&vitiam  ejus  detejievtur.Colum.  (io) 
¡fa.  14.  5,6. 

Whereas 
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Whereas  the  other  by  conforming  himfelf  to  Reafon  , 
ftudies  to  avoid  his  Anger  and  Puniihment.  This  Fear  is 
of  the  fame  brood  with  Love.  For  there  can  be  no  Love 
without  fear  of  lofing  the  Objedt  lov'd*  and  care  to  continue 
in  its  favour.  But  fince  'tis  not  fo  much  in  the  Prince's  pow- 
er to  beget  Love  as  Fear,  'tis  better  for  him  to  ground  his 
fecurity  on  this  than  that  alone,  which  as  the  produft  of  the 
Will  is  various  and  inconftant;  nor  is  any  artificial  Flattery, 
any  forc'd  Complaifance  fufficient  to  gain  the  Hearts  of  all. 
That  Prince  I  take  for  a  great  Governour,  who  alive  is 
fear'd,  and  dead,  lov'd  by  his  Subjects ;  as  Ferdinand  the 
Catholkk  was,  for  if  he  be  not  lov'd,  'twill  iufficethat  he  is 
efleem'd  and  fear'd. 


-EM B  LEM  XXXIX, 


T 


Here  is  an  ancient  Medal  to  be  feen,  upon  the  Re- 
verie of  which  is  engraven  a  fiaih  of  Lightning 
upon  an  Altar,  to  iignifie,  that  a  Princes  feveri- 
T4  ty 
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ty ought  to  yield  to  Prayers  :anEmbkm  offenfive  to  the  Eyes, 
the  Lightning  of  Punifhment  being  reprefented  fo  lively  and 
fo  near  to  Pardon,that  fear  may  be  apt  to  daih  all  hope  in  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Altar.    And  though  it  be  fit  fometimes, 
that  the  looks  of  the  Prince  before  whom  the  criminal  bends, 
ihould  at  once  reprefent  the  Terror  ofjuftice,  and  Mildnefs 
of  Mercy  ;  yet  this  is  not  always  proper,  for  that  were  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  the  H.  Spirit,  who  would  have  Life 
and  Clemency  ihine  in  a  King's  Countenance  (i).   In  this 
Emblem  therefore,  inftead  of  the  Lightning  I  have  placed 
upon  the  Altar  the  Golden  Fleece,  introduced  by  Pbilip  the 
Good  Duke  of  Burgundy,  not  to  fignifie,  as  many  imagin, 
the  fabulous  Fleece  of  Colchos,  but  that  of  Gideon,  which 
for  a  token  of  Victory  was  moiftned  with  the  Dew  of  Hea- 
ven, when  all  the  Country  about  it  was  dry  (2).    A  Sym- 
bol whereby  Meeknefs  and  Humility   is  exprefs'd,  as  the 
fame  isfignified  by  that  immaculate  Lamb  the  Son  of  God, 
offer'd  for  the  World's  Salvation.    The  Prince  is  a  Viclim 
devoted  to  Fatigues  and  Dangers  for  the  common  good  of 
his  Subje&s.     A  precious  Fleece,  rich  in  Dew  and  other 
Bleffings  of  Heaven.    Here  they  ought  at  all  times  to  find 
wherewithal  to  quench  their  Thirft,  to  redrefs  their  Grie- 
vances ;  let  him  be  always  affable,  always  ftncere  and  be- 
nign towards  them,  which  will  be  more  effe&ual  than  feve- 
rity.    Upon  the  fight  of  Alexander's  pleafing  Looks,  the 
Confpirators  immediately  threw  down  their  Arms.    The 
ferenity  of  Augufius  tied  the  hands  of  the  Gaul,  who  went 
to  throw  htm  down  a  Precipice  in  the  Alps.    The  modeft 
and  fweet  Temper  of  King  Ordonno  the  firft  ftrangely  won 
the  Hearts  of  his  Subjects.    Sancho  the  Third  was  called  the 
Defired,  not  fo  much  for  the  fliortnefs  of  his  Life,  as  for 
his  Affability.     And  the  Arragonians  received  Ferdinand 
the  Infant,  King  Martins  Nephew  to  the  Crown,  upon  a 
liking  they  took  to  his  obliging  Demeanour     Modefty  and 
good  Humour  all  muft  love.    Obedience  is  fufficiently  hea- 
vy and  odious  of  it  felf;  let  not  the  Prince  add  Rigour  to 
it  i  for  that  is  a  File,  wherewith  natuial  Liberty  generally 
-  ■  -  1  - 

(1)  Rrov,  16. 1$,    W  Jud.  6,  37. 

cuts 
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cuts  the  chains  of  Slavery.  If  Princes  in  Adverilty  think 
Complaifance  and  Humanity  to  be  ufed  for  a  remedy,  why 
ihould  it  notas  well  in  Prosperity  for  a  Prefervative  i  The 
benign  Afpect  of  the  Prince  gains  a  pleaiing  Empire  over 
mens  minds ;  'tis  a  diffimulation  of  Sovereignty. 

Ey  Complacency,  I  do  not  here  mean  that  which  is  fo 
vulgar,  that  it  begets  Contempt,  but  which  has  fo  agreea- 
ble a  mixture  of  Gravity  and  Authority,  as  leaves  room  for 
Love,  but  a  Love  attended  with  refpeft:  for.  where  this  is 
wanting,  that  is  apt  to  turn  too  familiar  and  afpire  to  an  E- 
quality.     And  if  the  auguft  part  of  Majefty  be  not  main- 
tain'djthere  will  be  no  difference  between  thePrince  and  Sub- 
ject (;).     Some   ornament  of  the  Perfon  (as  has  been  be- 
fore hinted)  anda  well  tern  peril  Gravity  is  requifite  to  fup- 
portthe  Royal  Dignity  ;  for  I  can  by  no  means  approve  of 
a  Princes  making  himfelf  fo  familiar  with  every  one,  that 
it  may  be  laid  of  him  as  it  was  of  Jgricola,  who  was  fo 
plain  in  hisdrefs,  fo  condefcending  and  familiar,  that  many 
fought  his  Fame  in  his  perfon,  but  few  found  it  (4),    For 
what  is  common,  no  one  admires,  and  refpect  is  the  genu- 
ine tr7e&  of  admiration.     Some  grave  feverity  mult  appear 
in  the  Prince's  face,  and  fomething  extraordinary  in  his 
Carriage  and  Royal  Port  to  ihew  fupreme  power;  but  this 
feverity  ihould  be  fo  qualified  by  Sweetnefs,  that  jointly  they 
may  beget  Love  and  Reverence  in  the  Subjecl,  not  Fear  (5 ;. 
The  Sword  has   been  often  drawn  in   France  againft  the 
Regal  Majefty,  for  being  too  familiar.     Affability  mud  not 
diminiih  Authority,  nor  Severity  Love  ;  a  thing  Tacitus  ad- 
rnir'd  in  sJgricoIa,  (6.)  and  commended  in   the  Emperor 
Titus,  who  appeared  affable  to  his  Soldiers  without  derogá- 
is) Comitas  facile  fauftumomne  atterit,  &  in  famiiiari  confuetudine 
agre  cuflodias  ¿llud  opinionis  auguftum.  Herod    lib.  j.     ($)  Cu/tu  módi- 
cas, fermone  facilis  ;  adeo  ut  plerique,  qui  but  magnos  <viros  per  ambit ionem 
ajumaremos  eft,  <vifo  afpeftoatte  Agrícola,  quxrerent  fxmam,  pauci  in- 
ter pretor  entur.  Tac.  in  vir.  Agr.     ($)  Et  videri  <velle  non  afperum,  fed 
cum  gravitate  hone  ft  um,  &  talem,  ut  eumnon  timeant  vbyii,  fed  magis 
revereantur.  Arift.  PoJ.  lib.  5.  c.  II.     (6)  Nee  Hit  quod  ranjjimum  eft, 
aut  faciltas  autboritatem,  ant  feve ritos  amorsm  diminuit.  Tac.  in  vit. 
Agr. 

ting 
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ting  from  his  Authority  as  General  (7).  Let  the  Prince 
compofe  his  Looks,  that  they  may  at  once  aflert  Authori- 
ty and  invite  Love ;  let  him  appear  grave,  not  auftere;  a- 
nimate,  not  drive  into  Defpair  :  looking  always  with  a 
gracefull,  agreeable  Smile,  ufing  words  complaifant,  and 
gravely  courteous.  Some  think  themfelves  no  Princes,  ex- 
cept they  (hew  fomething  irregular  in  their  Expreifions, 
Looks  and  Port,  contrary  to  the  common  way  of  other 
men :  fo  ignorant  Statuaries  think  the  art  and  perfection  of 
a  Colofs,  confifts  in  having  bloated  Cheeks,  blubber  Lips, 
lowring  Brows  and  fquint  Eyes. 

True  Greatnefs  doth  not  confifi  in  mighty  State,  t 
In  lofty  Mein  and  Words,  or  haughty  Gate, 

King  Ahafuerus  was  of  fo  terrible  an  Afpeft,  that  Queen 
JHefter  coming  into  his  prefence  fell  into  a  Swoon  (9),and  had 
not  recovered,  but  that  the  King,his  Spirit  being  changed  by 
a  divine  Impreffion  (10),  held  out  the  Scepter  (11),  to  fliew 
her  it  was  but  a  piece  of  gilded  Wood,  and  himfelf  a  Man, 
nota  Vifion  as  ihe imagined  (11).  If  Majefty  too  fevere  and 
diforderly  could  produce  this  ErTed  in  a  Queen,  what  will 
it  in  a  private  perfon  oppreiTed  with  Poverty  and  Affli&i- 
on  ?  The  Holy  Scriptures  call  a  Prince  Phyfician  (13),  and 
Father  (14),  and  neither  this  cures  nor  that  governs  with 
Inhumanity. 

Eut  if  upon  occaiion,  the  Prince  frowns  upon  a  Subjeft, 
let  his  Reprimands  begin  with  an  Encomium  on  his  Vir- 
tues, afterwards  laying  before  him  the  Deformity  of  his 
Crime,  and  thus  ftrike  him  with  a  generous  Fear, in  as  much 
as  the  ihadow  of  Vice  is  moit  confpicuous  when  oppos'd  to 
the  light  of  Vertue;  care  alfo  ihould  be  taken,  that  there- 
proof  be  not  fo  harih  and  publick,  that  the  Subject  loíing 
his  Reputation,  fhall  withal,  lofe  all  hopes  of  retrieving  it, 

(7)  &°iue  ipfct  u£  fuper  fortunam  crederetur,  decorum fey  fromptttmefue 
armis  oflentaba?,  comitate  &  alloqmis  cfficia  provocans,  ac  plerumcfue  in 
opere*  in  agmine,  in  gregario  milit i  mixtus,  incorrupto  ducii  honore.  Tac 
5.  hift.  t  Claud.  (?)  Heflher  15.  it.  (10)  Ibid.  (11;  Ibid, 
(12)  Ibid.  O3J  Ifai.  3.7.    (14)  Eccl.  4. 10. 

and 
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and  fo  obftinately  perfift  in  his  fault.  Let  Anger  therefore 
and  Mildneís,  Punifliment  and  Rewards  be  fo  iotermiJKod, 
as  in  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  Steels  and  Flip*:  ire  knit  to- 
gether, and  between  them  Flames  of  Fire,  to  fignifie  that 
the  Prince's  Heart  fiiould  refemble  the  Fire-ftone  or  Flint, 
which  keeps  the  fparks  of  its  Anger  ihut  up,  lead  they 
ihould  hurt  any  oneraihly  ;  yet  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  it 
happen  to  be  ftruck  by  Injury  or  Contempt,  it  immediate- 
ly breaks  out  into  fire  of  Revenge  and  Juftice,  yet  thofe  not 
fo  quick  in  execution,  but  it  has  the  Dew  of  the  Fleece  at 
hand  to  extinguid],  at  lead  to  moderate  them.  God  faid  to 
Ezekiel,  as  Adamant  and  Flint  bam  I  made  thy  fore- bead  (1 5), 
Agnizing  by  that  the  conftancy  of  Juftice,  and  by  this 
the  fire  of  Piety.  But  if  the  Prince  cannot  break  his  rough 
and  favage  Nature,  let  him  at  lead  keep  an  obliging  Family 
to  fupply  his  place,  giving  a  courteous  reception  toallRuii- 
nefs  and  Petitions.  A  Prince  is  often  beloved  or  hated  up- 
on account  of  his  Servants ;  they  very  much  cloak  their  Ma- 
tter's roughnefs,  if  they  have  the  skill  to  moderate  it,  or  to 
excufe  it  by  their  Affability  and  Difcretion. 

Some  Nations  hide  the  Royal  Majefty  behind  Veils  arid 
Curtains  when  he  gives  Audience,  without  expofing  him  to 
the  people.  ACuftom  inhumane  to  the  Prince,fevere  and  cru- 
el to  the  Subjects,  who  ufually  find  comfort  in  their  Princes 
prefence,  if  not  in  his  hands.  This  Retreat  may  make  the 
Prince  more fear'd,  but  never  more  beloved.  Tis  through 
the  Eyes  and  Ears  that  Love  ft r ikes  the  Heart.  What  we 
neither  fee  nor  hear,  we  can't  love.  A  Prince  who  refufes 
the  fight  and  fpeech  of  his  Subjects,  refufes  to  hear  their 
Neceffities  and  to  remedy  them  ;  the  Tongue  is  an  eafie 
indrument,  that  ought  to  reconcile  the  Minds  of  all:  let 
not  the  Prince  make  it  harfli  and  dif-agreeable.  King  John 
the  Firft,  becaufe  he  was  ftiort,  and  had  an  impediment 
in  his  Speech,  loft  the  Vortuguefe  in  his  Pretenfion  to  that 
Crown,  upon  the  death  of  King  Peter. 

Tis  not  fufficient  for  the  Prince  to  difpatch  bufineis  by 
Memorials  and  Petitions,  for  by  them  the  Sentiments  are 


(15)  Ezek  39. 

not 
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not  fo  well  exprefsU  They  not  being  attended  with  Sighs 
and  otheiv  moving  Anions,  they  are  but  dry  Tears,  and 
have  not  that  force  upon  the  Prince. 

The  doors  of  Temples  are  always  open,  fo  alfo  ihould  be 
tfiofe  of  Palaces;  for  Princes  are  God's  Vicegerents,  and 
the  Altars  (as  we  have  faidj  which  the  people  fly  to  in  their 
Afflictions  and  Calamities.  'Twould  be  a  fcandalous  thing 
for  a  Soldier  to  find  it  more  eafic  to  charge  through  a  Squa- 
dron of  Pikes,  than  to  come  to  the  prefence  through  the 
tnidft  of  Swifs  and  Dutch  Guards,  who,  like  armed  Hedg- 
hogs,  are  neither  gained  by  Prayers  nor  Civility.  Let  peo- 
pie  come  to  me,  fays  the  Emperor  Rodolpbm,  for  I  am  not  Em- 
peror to  be  fhut  up  in  a  box.  This  retirement  makes  the 
mind  favage  (16).  Attention  to  Government,  and  Com- 
munication foften  the  temper  and  render  it  eafie.  Princes, 
like  Hawks,  are  tarr/d  by  the  affiduity  of  Affairs,  and  by 
familiarity  with  Men.  The  Kingdom  of  Leon  rebelled  a- 
gainft  King  Ramirez  the  Third,  for  his  difficulty  of  Accefs. 
King  Ferdinand  the  Holy  was  deny'd  to  none,  and  every 
one  had  admittance  even  to  his  moft  private  Apartment  : 
The  Kings  Alpbonfo  the  Twelfth,  and  Henry  the  Third, 
gave  publick  Audience  three  times  a  Week,  as  did  alfo  their 
Cathoiick  Majefties,  Ferdinand  and  Jfabella  f.  Nature  has 
put  doors  to  the  Eyes  and  Tongue,  but  has  left  the  Ears 
open,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  hear  at  all  times.  Let  not 
a  Prince  then  flop  *em,  but  hearken  favourably  to  thofe 
that  would  fpeak  to  him.  Let  him  comfort  either  by  Re- 
ward or  Hope,  for  that  is  one  kind  of  fatisfaftion  which 
fupports  Merit.  Let  him  not  always  ufe  fet  Forms  and  ge- 
neral Anfwers  ;  for  thofe  which  are  given  to  all  fatisfienone, 
nor  is  it  a  fmall  trouble  to  the  Petitioner  to  receive  an  an- 
fwer  that  he  knew  before ;  Let  him  not  always  hear,  let  him 
askfometimes  f  17),  for  he  who  does  not  enquire,  will  ne- 
ver be  well  informal.  Let  him  throughly  know  the  ftateof 
affairs,  and  !et  his  Audiences  be  inftruclive,  not  merely  cere- 
monial ;  as  were  thole  of  Ferdinand  the  Holy,  Alpbonfo  King 

(16)  Etiamfera  animalia  Ji  chiufa  t eneas,  virtutts  obtivifeuntur.  Tac. 
4-Hift.    f  Mar.  hift.  Hifp.    (i?)  Eccl.  23.  12. 
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of  Jrragon,  King  Ferdinand  the  Catholick,  and  the  Empe- 
ror Charles  the  Fifth,  by  which  they  were  beloved  and  re- 
fpefted  by  their  Subjects,  and  efteem'd  by  Strangers.  As 
the  Audience  ihould  be  eafie,  fo  it  ought  alfo  to  be  fpeedy ; 
for  the  delay  of  a  benefit  diminiihes  the  Obligation.  Tho* 
there  are  fome  affairs  of  that  Nature,  that  'tis  better  to  let 
time  undeceive  them,  than  either  the  Prince  or  his  Mini- 
iters.  For  all  had  rather  be  entertained  with  Hope,  than 
be  difpatch'd  with  Defpair,  which  in  prudent  Courts  is 
found,  not  given. 

Idont  approve  of  the  Prince's  expoiing  him felf  in  the 
Streets  and  publick  places,  for  the  People;  'tis  true,  admire 
him  the  firft  time,  obferve  him  the  fecond,  and  flight  him 
the  third  ( 1 8).That  which  is  not  feen  is  refpe&edmoftCi^), 
and  the  Eyes  often  defpife  what  the  opinion  efteem'd. 
'Tis  not  convenient  the  people  ihould  know  whether  the 
chain  of  their  Slavery  be  of  Iron  or  of  Gold,  palling  judg- 
ment upon  the  parts  and  qualifications  of  the  Prince.  We 
refpecl:  that  moft  which  is  fartheit  diftant  (20).  Some  Na- 
tions take  the  Prince's  Affability  and  Complaifance  for  a 
Vice.  Others  diflike  his  refervednefs,  and  would  have  him 
mild  and  courteous,  as  the  Portuguefe  and  the  French.  The 
Extreams  in  one  and  t'other  are  always  dangerous,  and  he 
will  be  beft  able  to  moderate  them,  who  in  his  Actions  and 
Government,  remembers  that  he  is  both  Prince  and  Man. 

(18)  Continuus  afpeclus  minus  verendos  magnos  homines  ipfa  J  octet  ate 
facit.  Li  v.  (19)  Arcebantur  confpetlu,  quo  venerationis  plus  inejjet.  Tac. 
4 .  hift.     (ao).  Cut  major  e  Itngivquo  reverent;'*.  Tac.  i.  ann. 
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TH  E  Scriptures  call  Pi inces  Mountains,  and  thé  reí! 
of  Mankind,  Hills  and  Valleys  (i).  This  compa- 
nion comprehends  the  great  Affinity  between  them ; 
for  Mountains  are  Princes  of  the  Earth,  as  being  nearer 
Heaven,  and  luperiour  to  the  other  works  of  Nature,  as  al- 
io for  their  Liberality,  by  which  from  their  own  generous 
Bowels,  they  fupply  with  continual  Streams  the  droughty 
Plains  and  YTallies  beneath,  cloathing  them  with  Flowers 
and  Verdure,  this  being  the  true  property  of  Princes.  By 
this  vertue  more  than  any  is  a  Prince  ally sd  to  God,  who  is 
ever  giving  to  all  plentifully  (2)  ;  'tis  this  renders  obedience 
more  prompt,  for  a  Prefent  from  him  who  could  command, 
forces  Obligation.  Subjection  is  agreeable  when  'tis  beneficial, 

(\)  Ye  Mountains  of  lfrael,  hear  the  word  of  the  Lord  God,  thus 
faith  the  Lord  God  to  the  Mountains,  and  to  the  Hills,  to  the  Ri- 
vers, and  to  the  Valleys,  EzeL  6.  3.    (2)  James  1.  5. 

King 
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King  Charles  oí  Navarre,  call'dthe  Noble,  gain'd  the  Love 
of  all  by  his  Liberality.   King  Henry  the  Second  did  thereby 
wipe  out  the  Murder  of  his  Brother  King  Peter,  and  efta- 
bliihed  his  Right  to  the  Crown.    What  cannot  a  liberal 
Prince  do  ?  What  can't  a  golden  Scepter  oblige  to?  Even 
Tyranny  (5)  is conniv'd  at  and  born  with,  when  the  Prince 
knows  how  to  give,  efpecially  when  it  gains  the  Applaufe 
of  the  people,  by  fupplying  the  publick  Neceffities,  and  re- 
warding perfons  of  Merit.  .  This  vertue,  in  my  opinion, 
maintained  Tiberius  in  the  Empire,  for  this  he  always  pra- 
ctised (4).    But  there  is  nothing  more    pernicious  to  a 
Prince,  than  Liberality  and  Goodnefs  (for  they  ufually  go 
together)  if  not  ufed  with  Moderation.     Liberality,  fays 
King  Alphonfo  the  Wife,  becomes  all  men  of  power,  but  prin- 
cipally a  King,  when  he  ufes  it  to  pur  poje,   and  as  he  Jhould. 
Garcías  Sancho,  King  of  Navarr,  loft  his  Subjects  affections, 
by  the  fame  Liberality  with  which  he  hop  d  to  have  gain'd 
them  5  for  to  maintain  it,  he  oppreft  them  with  Taxes  and 
Impofitions.     Prodigality  is  little  diftant  from  Rapine  or 
Tyranny;  for  when  the  Treafury  is  drained  by  Ambition,  it 
muft  of  neceffity  be  recruited  by  ill  and  indirect:  means  ($). 
He  who  gives  more  than  he  is  able,  fays  Alphonfo  the  Wife, 
U  not  liberal  but  prodigal ;  and  when  his  own  flock  fails,  /;e 
will  be  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  others ;  fo  that  if  on  one  fide  fa 
makes  Friends  by  what  he  gives,  he  on  tW  other  fide  makes  £- 
vemies  by  what  he  tahs  away.     Diego  dy Arias,  Treafurer  to 
King  henry  the  Fourth,  leaft  he  ihould  fall  into  this  incon- 
venience, reprefcnted  to  him  the  Extravagance  of  his  Libe- 
ralitv,  and  that  'twas  convenient,  that  his  Retinue  ihould 
bereduc'd  to  a  lefler  number,  and  that  the  Salaries  allowed 
to  fuch  as  did  not  actually  ferve,  or  were  any  ways  incapaci- 
tated, might  be  taken  off:  to  whom  the  King  made  this 
Anfwer,  /  too,  were  I  Arias,  jhould  more  refpeel  my  Money 
than  my  Liberality  ;  you  fay  well  as  to  your  feff,  but  as  forme, 
I'll  acl  as  becomes  a  King,  without  fear  of  poverty,  or  expnfmg 

(i)  Prov.  19.  6.  (4)  Qjtam  ifiriutem  din  retinuit,  cum  extern; 
exueret.  Tac.  i.  ann.  ($)  Ac  velut  pstfringere  ¿cran'um  :  quéd  fi- dm* 
btfione  exkauprimm,  ftrfcehra  ¡uppUndum  eat.  Tac.  2.  ann 
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myfelftó  the  tiecejfity  ofraifing  new  7 axes.  'Tis  the  duty  of  d 
King  to  give,  and  to  meafure  bis  Authority  by  the  publick 
Goody  not  his  own  particular,  which  is  the  true  fruit  of  Riches. 
To  fome  we  give  becaufe  they  are  good,  to  others,  that  they 
mayn't  be  bad.  Words  truly  worthy  a  King,  if  he  had  been 
guided  by  thefe  confiderations,  but  his  gifts  were  always 
exceífíve  and  without  order,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  the 
Merit  of  the  Parry,  as  his  Brother-in-law  Ring  Ferdinand 
obferved  in  one  of  his  Laws,  faying,  That  be  gave  Rewards 
for  Shew  not  for  Merit.  Whence  we  may  obferve  the  cir- 
cumfpeftion  a  Prince  ought  to  obferve  in  his  Liberality, 
for  fear  of  giving  occaiion  to  his  Subje&s  to  acknowledge  his 
Authority ,  only  to  receive  from  him,  not  to  obey  him.  An 
extravagant  Subject  ruins  only  himfelf.  But  a  Prince,  him- 
ielf  and  State  too.  The  Treafury  would  be  foon  at  an  ebb, 
if  the  Prince  iliould  be  extravagantly  liberal,  without  con- 
fidering,  that  they  are  the  Magazines  for  publick  Neceifr 
ties.  The  Mountains  don't  fquander  away  the  Snow  which 
the  Vapours  of  the  Fields  and  Valleys  heap  upon  its  top,  but 
on  the  contrary,  preferve  it  againit  Summer,  and  then  in 
gentle  Streams  returns  it  upon  the  fame  grounds  it  was  at- 
tracted from.  They  don't  defcend  all  at  once,  for  fo  they 
would  not  aniwer  their  defign,  and  would  be  flighted  as  ufe- 
fcfs,  for  Liberality  is  the  greateft  Enemy  to  Liberality;  nor 
do  they  immediately  mix  with  the  Rivers  leaving  the  Plains 
and  Vallies  dry,  as  Princes  ufually  do,  who  give  to  the 
Rich  what  ought  to  be  diitributed  among  the  Poor,  and 
drain  the  thirfty  fandsto  fupply  thebrimfull  Lakes,  which 
have  no  need  of  it.  Tis  a  great  fault  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  Rich  at  the  expence  of  the  poor  ;  and  by  vain  extrava- 
gance to  opprefs  the  body  of  the  State,  whofe  ruin  is  always 
promoted  by  the  pride  and  vanity  of  a  few.  The  people  can- 
not brook  to  fee  that  power  vainly  fquander'd  away,  which 
ought  to  be  employ 'd  to  the  prefervation  of  them,  and  the. 
Prince's  dignity.-  The  rewards  of  a  Prodigal  are  not  efteenfd, 
becaufe  they  are  common,  and  proceed  from  the  vice  of  Ex* 
travagance,  notthevertue  of  Liberality,  and  by  giving  all 
to  a  few  he  offends  many  ;  that  which  is  given  to  fome 
particular  ones,  being  wanted  in  general  by  all.    He  who 
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gives  without  care  or  choice,  enriches  indeed,  but  rewards 
not :  to  give  to  thofe  who  deferve,  'tis  neccifary.  to  be  fpa- 
ring  to  others.  So  that  a  Prince  ought  to  ufe  great  Pru- 
dence and  Judgment  in  the  Diftribution  of  Rewards  (6 ). 
For  when  they  are  well  diftributed,  though  they  fall  on  but 
few,  they  afted  many.  The  Scriptures  command  all  Offe- 
rings to  be  made  with  Salt,  which  is  the  fame  as  Pru- 
dence^), equally  diftant  from  Prodigality  and  Avarice.  But 
becaufe  a  Prince  ought  to  be  generous  to  all,  let  him  imitate. 
Aurora,  which,  as  it  paiTes,  always  leaves  fomething,  tho3 
but  Dew  and  Flowers.  Nay  often  iatisfies  only  with  its 
Beauty  and  Pleafantnefs.  Let  him  give  to  all,  but  with 
fuch  Moderation,  that  without  putting  it  out  of  his  power 
to  give  more,  he  may  content  them.  Some  by  Prefents, 
fome  by  Words,  and  fomeby  Affability  (8);  for  oftentimes 
the  Eyes  give  more  than  the  Hands.  Liberality  is  the  only 
.Vertue,  which  ihould  be  fometimes  in  the  opinion  of  others, 
more  than  in  the  perfon  of  the  Prince?  Experience  teaching 
us,  that  'tis  fufficient  that  he  exprefs  fome  Demonftrations, 
with  fuch  Addrefs,  that  he  may  be  generally  efteem'd  libe- 
ral ;  fo  that  he  muft  avoid  Refufals,  for  'tis  a  great  trouble 
to  receive  them  from  a  Prince.  What  he  cannot  give  to 
day,  he  may  give  to  morrow ;  and  if  he  cannot,  'tis  better 
to  let  time  difcover  it  than  to  tell  it  himfelf.  He  who  re- 
fufes,  either  does  not  diftinguiih  Merit,  or  (hews  his  want 
of  Power  or  Will,  and  neither  of  thefe  Declarations  become 
a  Prince,  whofe  Power  and  Grandüre  the  Petitioner  ac- 
knowledges. 

Let  a  Prince  be  generous  in  the  Reward  of  Vertue,  but 
let  it  be  with  Offices  and  Imployments,  and  other  Revenues 
already  allotted  to  Liberality,  not  with  the  Crown-Rents, 
and  Treafury  referv'd  for  greater  ufes.  King  Ferdinand  thz 
Catholickwas  very  liberal,  but  not  to  the  Prejudice  of  the 
Crown.  He  was  (at  his  fir  ft  coming  to  the  Crown )  flow 
in  the  Diftribution  of  Offices,  the  better  to  gain  mens  minds7 
and  to  reward  thofe  who  had  followed  his  Party,  He  knew 
with  great  Prudence  to  mingle  Liberality  with  Frugality. 

(6)  PfaL  $8,  f    (?)  Livit  2.  if.  Eccl  35.  tu    ($)  Eccl.  yy.  if. 
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Of  which  he  has  not  only  left  us  an  Example  but  alio  a 
Law,  in  thefe  words  :  Kings  ought  not  to  be  Jo  generous  and 
bountifully  as  that  it  may  be   tertrfd  Extravagance  5  for  this 
vertue  of  Liberality  ought  to  be  ufed  with  order  and  meafure, 
without  Detriment  to  the  Crown  and  Royal  Dignity  f      To 
lay  up  the  better  to  employ,  is  not  Avarice,  but  premedita- 
ted Liberality.     To  give  inconfiderately,  is  either  Vanity 
or  Folly.     By  this  Parhmony  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife  rais'd 
the  Monarchy,  and  loft  the  Crown  by  his  profufc  Extrava- 
gance-, one  of  the  principal  Complaints  the  Kingdom  made 
againft  him,,  was,  That  he  had  given  the  Emprefs  Martha 
thirty  thouQnd  Marks  of  Silver,  to  redeem  her  Husband 
Baldwin,  whom  the  Sultan  of  <t^gypt  retain'd  Prifoner  ;  in 
which  he  was  more  vain  than   prudent.    King  Henry  the 
Second  found  the  damage  of  having  weakned  the  power 
of  his  Crown  by   his  too  great  Bounty,  and  therefore  re- 
voked it  by  his  laft  Will.    Time  and  Opportunity  ought  to 
guide  Princes  in  their  Liberality  j  fometimes  it  ought  to  be 
moderated,  when  the  Expences  of  War,  and  the  publick 
Neceliities  are  great,  and  to  be  appiy'd  to  avert  Dangers, 
and  to  facilitate  Defigns;  in  which  hefaves  moft,  whofpends 
mod  :  for  he  who  gives  by  little  and  little,  fpends  his  Mo- 
ney, without  attaining  his  end.    War  is  avoided,  and  Victo- 
ry and  Peace  purchafed  by  Liberality  (9J. 

The  Prodigality  of  a  Prince  may  be  corrected  by  commit- 
ting the  management  of  his  Treasures  to  thrifty  frugal  Mi- 
nifrers,  as  may  his  Avarice  by  generous  ones.  'Tis  neceflary 
fometimes  to  let  a  Prince  fee  the  fumm  of  his  Liberality  5 
for  Grants  are  made  fometimes  without  coniideration;  and 
if  the  Prince  kept  an  account  of  his  Expences  he  would 
doubtlefs  moderate  them ;  and  'tis  not  always  Liberality  to 
grant  Gratuities,  for  Avarice  is  often  vanquiflfd  by  Impor- 
tunity, or  fometimes  weary  with  contending,  grants  them 
through  Defpair, 

"Tis  natural  to  all  Princes  to  give  tothofe  who  have  moft; 
I  know  not  whether  through  Fear  or  Efteem  of  Power. 
This  that  great  Courtier  Jofeph  well  underftood,  when  cal- 

»t  L.  3.  tit.  io.  lib*  5.  Recop.    (9)  Pioy.  22.  ^ 
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ling  his  Father  and  Brothers  into  *y£gypt,  and  offering  I 
in  Pbaraob's  name  all  the  Good  of  that  Kingdom  (to),  he 
bid  them  bring  with  them  all  the  Riches  and  Goods  that 
they  had  (1 1 ) ;  knowing,  that  if  they  came  rich,  the  King 
would  be  more  liberal  to  them ;  fo  that  he  who  expects 
Bounty  from  a  Prince,  muft  not  reprefent  to  him  his  Po- 
verty and  Mifery.  There  are  no  more  ready  means  to  have, 
than  to  havc(i2> 

(10)  Gen.  45.  18     (11)  Ibid.  ver.  20.    (12)  Luke  19.  26. 


EMBLEM  XU* 


TH  E  Motto  of  this  Emblem  has  been  famous  to  alf 
Antiquity.  Some  attribute  it  to  Bias,  to  Tytha- 
gorasy  Tbales  and  Homer ;  but  I  think  'tis  more 
feafotiably  afcrib'd  to  the  Délpbkk  Oracles,  for  it  feems  ra- 
ther a  Divine  than  Humane-  Sentence,  fit  to  be  engraven  on 
all  the  Crowns,  Sceptres,  aad  Rings  of  Princes.    To  this 
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isreduc'd  the  whole  Science  of  Government,  which  confifts 
in  avoiding  Extreams,  and  loves  the  middle,  where  Vertue 
keeps  its  Sphere.    ?Twas  ask'd  Socrates,  Which  was  the 
propereft  Vertue  for  a  young  Man,  and  he  anfwer'd,  No- 
thing  to  Excefs,  by  which  he  comprehended  all.    To  this 
Motto  the  body  of  the  prefent  Emblem  feems  well  fuited  ; 
Cornlay'd  by  the  violence  of  unieafonable  Rain,  when  gen- 
tle Dews  were  fufficient  (i).    Honours  by  being  too  great 
fuit  ill  with  Subjeds,  and  rather  difgrace  than  adorn  them. 
There  are  fome  favours  fo  out  of  feafon,  that  they  pais  for 
Injuries;  What  avails  it  for  the  Prince  to  do  a  benefit,  if  by 
his  auftere  Looks  and  rugged  Words,  he  feems,  as  'twere, 
to  throw  it  at  one,  or  does  it  fo  unfeafonably,  that  it  does  no 
kindnefs.    The  Benefit  and  Favour  is  loft,  and  the  hand  ab- 
horr'd  that  gave  it.    Which  made  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife 
fay,  That  Rewards  jhould  be  given  ¡o  á  propos,  that  they  may 
he  beneficial  to  the  Receiver  f. 

As  there  are  errors  in  Excefs  of  Rewards  and  Favours, 
fo  there  is  alfo  in  Punifknents.  Such  an  exact  Rigour 
better  becomes  a  Minifter  of  Juftice  than  a  Prince ;  he  is 
not  at  his  Liberty,  but  the  Prince  has  the  Keys  of  the  Law 
in  his  own  hand.  Tis  not  Juftice  which  is  too  fevere,  nor 
Mercy  which  js  not  moderate,  and  fo  of  other  Vertues. 

The  fame  Moderation  a  Prince  out  to  obferve  in  the  arts 
of  Peace  and  War,  fo  guiding  the  Chariot  of  the  Govern- 
ment, as  they  did  in  the  Games  of  old,  that  the  Wheels 
may  not  touch  the  Goals,  for  fo  they  would  be  broken  ; 
the  art  of  the  ancient  Racers  confided,  in  meafuring  the  di- 
ftance  fo  exaüly,  as  to  pafs  as  near  as  poifible,  without 
touching  either  end. 

What  a  Prince  ought  to  take  moft  care  of,  is  the  Mo- 
deration of  his  Paifions,  governing  them  with  fuch  Pru- 
dence, that  he  may  neither  defire,  hope,  love  or  fear  with 
too  much  Ardour  and  Violence,  rais'd  by  the  Will  not  by 


( i )  Magni  animi  eft  magna  contemnere,  prudentis  eft  mediocria  malle, 
''    c¡uam  rumia  ;  ifta  enim  utihafunt ;  ¿Ha  quod  fuperflnunt  mcent.     Sufi-* 
gettm  nimia  fternit  libertas,  fie  Rami  onere  franguntur,  fie  ad  matunta- 
ttm  mn  prvmit  nimia  faeeundit as } Sen.  Epift.  39.    t  L.  1.  tic.  2 1 .  p .2. 
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Reafon.  The  defires  of  private  perfons  may  be  eafily  accom- 
pliih'd,  but  thofe  of  Princes  not,  for  thofe  are  proportioned 
to  their  conditions,  and  thefe  are  ufually  greater  than  the 
force  of  their  Grandure,  tending  always  to  Extreams.  Al- 
moft  all  Princes  either  ruin  themfelves,  or  run  into  great  in- 
conveniences, through  Excefs  of  Ambition,  mans  delire  be- 
ing unlimited,  and  the  poifibiiity  of  things  very  narrow,  it 
rarely  happens  that  the  firft  are  meafured  by  the  latter,  or 
that  there  is  any  Jultice  between  them.  Hence  Princes 
feek  pretences  to  rob  their  Neighbours,  nay  their  greateft 
Friends,  afpiring  ever  at  the  enlargement  of  their  State, 
without  meafuring  their  bodies  with  their  Strength,  and 
their  Government  with  Humane  Capacity,  which  cannot 
maintain  all  that  may  be  acquired.  The  Grandure  of  Em- 
pires lies  upon  their  own  Shoulders,  and  are  always  ready 
to  falljopprefs'd  with  their  own  weight.  Let  Princes  therefore 
endeavour  to  maintain  their  States,  which  either  Succeffion 
or  Election  has  given  them  ;  and  if  any  juft  occaiion  fliall 
offer  of  enlarging  them,  let  them  make  ufe  of  it  a  God's 
name,  but  with  fuch  caution,  as  the  Event  fliall  iliew  to 
Prudence. 

Ambition  is  not  lefs  dangerous  in  the  Excefs  of  its  Fears 
than  of  its  Defires,  efpecially  in  that  which  is  acquired  by 
Violence.  Fear  fuggeiis  no  means  which  are  not  immedi- 
ately made  ufe  of  for  its  prefervation.  There  is  none  of  the 
line  of  the  party  wrong'd,  or  any  one  who  has  the  leaftpre- 
tenfion  to  the  State,  though  never  fo  remote,  but  is  fear'd. 
Tyranny  üfually  propofes  nothing  lefs  than  a  general  ruin. 
Thus  Mudarías  praclis'd,  killing  the  Son  of  Vitelline  (z). 
The  fame  alfo  is  taught  in  the  School  of  Machiavelly  whofe 
Scholars  forgetting  the  Example  oí  David,  who  fought  out 
Saul's  Relations,  that  they  might  partake  of  his  Mercy  f  3), 
follow  that  of  fome  Tyrants,  as  if  all  were  not  ruin'd  by 
thefe  pernicious  practices ;  and  if  any  one  has  been  preferv'd 
fas  we  fliall  obferve)  'twas  by  changing  them  for  the  better. 
Moft  Kingdoms  are  augmented  by  Ufurpation,  and  after- 

(2)  Manfuram  difcordiam  vbíendwt,  ni  fewina  belli  rejirinxijfet.  Tac. 
4  añn.    (})  2  Sam  9  3. 
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wards  maintain'd  by  Juflice,  and  legitimated  by  time.    Ex- 
treme violence  is  extreme  danger.    Cyrm  invaded  Lydia, 
and  difpoflefs'd  King  Crcefm.    But  had  he  had  any  of  our 
Politicians,  they  would  have  advis'd  him,  for  his  greater  Se- 
curity, to  have  taken  him  oif.     Yet  Cyrus  reftor'd  him  one 
City,  by  which  he  might  fupport  his  Royal  Dignity;  and 
'tis  certain,  he  had  provok'd  the  Hatred  and  Arms  of  all 
Greece,  if  he  had  (hew'd  himfelf  cruel  (4).    Tyranny  is  e- 
qually  hatefull  to  God  and  Man ;  nor  are  there  wanting  in 
fuch  cafes,  fome  mild  means,  by  which  the  mind  may  be 
diverted,  from  ih°dding  Blood,  from  breaking  the  line  of 
Succeffion,  frcm  diminifhing,  or  transferring  the  greatnefs 
of  States,  and  taking  off  thofe  who  may  afpire  to  the  Crown; 
which  had  they  been  obferved  in  Portugal,  that  people  had 
never  revolted. 

When  the  danger  is  fo  evident,  that  it  obliges  to  Defence 
and  natural  Prefervation,  the  Prince  ought  to  ftrike  at  the 
Root,  that  it  may  not  fprout  again,  keeping  a  watchfull 
Eye  upon  it,  leaft  it  fhould  happen,  as  it  did  to  the  Fbili- 
ftin  Princes,  who  having  cut  off  Sarnpfon's  hair,  wherein  lay 
all  his  Strength,  began  to  ridicule  him,  not  coniidering 
that  it  might  grow  again,  as  it  afterwards  did  (5),  when  he 
puird  the  Temple  upon  their  Heads  (6),  killing  more  Ene« 
mies  dying  than  he  had  done  living  (7). 

Inordinate  Ambition  moreover  perfwades  the  Oppreííion 
of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  the  humbling  of  the  Nobility, 
the  weakningof  the  potent  and  rich,  and  the  reduction  of 
all  to  the  Royal  Prerogative,  thinking  that  the  mere  abfo- 
lute,  the  more  firm  it  is;  and  .that  the  lower  the  people 
are  redue'd,  the  higher  its  Glory  rifes ;  an  error  by  which 
Flattery  gains  the  Hearts  of  Princes,  and  leads  them  into 
great  dangers.  3Tis  Modefty  that  preferves  Empires,  fo 
correcting  the  Prince's  Ambition,  that  it  may  maintain  it 
within  the  bounds  of  Reafon,  the  power  of  his  Dignity,  the 
honour  of  the  Nobility,  and  the  liberty  of  the  people,  for 
no  Monarchy  is  lading  which   is  not  mixt,  that  is  com. 

(4)  Hec  dementia  non  minus  utilis  <viBori  quam  vifío  fuit.  Tac.  2. 
Wft-    (s)Judg.  16.  21.'  (¿jlbid.    (7)  ibid. 
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pos'd  of  Ariftocracy  and  Democracy  ( 8 ).  Abfolute 
Power  is  Tyranny.  Whoever  promotes  that  promotes  his 
own  ruin.  A  Prince  ought  not  to  govern  as  the  Lord,  but 
as  the  Father,  the  Protestor  and  Governour  of  his 
States  (9  I 

Theíé  diforders  of  Ambition  proceed  from  a  long  ufe 
and  abufe  of  Dominion,  which  covets   all  for  it  felf;  in 
which  'tis  neceflary  Princes  mould  conquer  themfelves,  and 
fubmit  to  rea  fon,  however  difficult  the  attempt  appear ;  for 
many  can  conquer  others,  few  themfelves.     This  Victory  is 
of  Force,  that  of  Reafon     Tis  not  Valour  to  conquer  in 
Battle,  but  to  fubdue  the  Paflions.     Obedience  and  Necef- 
iity  make  Subjects  humble  and  modeft ;  Superiority  and 
Power  render  Princes   proud  ;    Pride  has  dedroy'd  more 
Kingdoms  than  the  Sword ;  more  Princes  have  ruin'd  them- 
felves than  have  been  undone  by  others.     The  remedy  con- 
fiftsin  the  Prince's  knowledge  of  himfelf,  by  retiring  within 
himfelf,  and  coniidering,  that  though  the  Scepter  diftin- 
guifhes  him  from   his  Subjects,  they  much  exceed  him  in 
endowments  of  Mind,  more  noble  than  his  Grandure.  That 
if  Reafon  might  take   place,   the  mod  accompliuYd  man 
would  be  King.    That  the  hand  with  which  he  governs  the 
•  World,  is  of  Clay,  and  Subject  to  rhe  Leproiie,  and  all  o- 
ther  human  Miferies,  as  God  gave  Mofes  to  underftand(ro), 
that  knowing  his  own  Miferies,  he  might  pity  thofe  of  0- 
thersfiij.    That  a  Crown  is  a  very  unfafe  Pofíeílion,  for 
between  the  utmoft  height,  and  the  loweft  fall,  there  is  no 
Intcrpofition  (jz ).    That  he  depends  upon  the  Will  of  o- 
thers,  flnce  if  they   would  not  obey,  he  would  be  but  like 
other  men.    The  greater  the  Prince  ihall  be,  the  more  he 
ought  toeíleemthis  Modefty,  lince  God  himfelf  does  not 

(8)  Qu¿  ex  pluribus  ctmjlat  refp  melior  eft  Ann.  2  Pol.c.  4.  {9)  Hue 
emm  funt  omnia  reducenda,  ut  it's  fui  jab  imperio  font,  non  Tyr annum •, 
fed patrem- familias,  aut  regem  age^e  videatur,  &c  AriiV  Pol.  5.  C.  1 1. 
(10)  Excd.  <*.  6.  (n)  Hebr.  <;.  2.  (11)  Quod  regnum  eft,  cut  parats 
von  (it  ruina,  &  procukatio,  &  dominas,  &  carmfex  ?  Nee  ifta  inter- 
vallis  divifa,  jed  hor.e  momentum  intereji  inter  Jfljuvj,  &    aliena  genua. 
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difda'm  it  ( i  %).    Modefty  which  hides  Greatnefs  under  it, 
is  like  rich  Enamel  upon  Gold,  which  gives  it  the  greater 
Value  and  Efteem.    Tiberius  had  no  Artifice  more  cunning, 
than  to  appear  modeft  to  gain  Efteem.     He  feverely  repre- 
hended thofe  who  called  his  Occupations  ■  Divine,  and  him 
Lord  (14).     When  he  went  into  the  Courts  of  Juftice,  he 
would  not  fuffer  the  Prefident  to  quit  his  feat,  but  fat  down 
upon  one  corner  of  the  Bench  (15).    He  who  is  gotten  to 
the  higheft  ftep  among  men,  cannot  rife  but  by  (looping. 
Let  all  Princes  learn  Modefty  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  the 
Second,  who  was  fo  familiar  and  affable  to  all,  that  he  made 
himfelf  lov'd  rather  than  reverenced.    In  him  Goodnefs  and 
Modefty  were  confpicuous,  and  Majefty  found  but  by  At- 
tention: He  was  not  the  Imperial  Eagle  with  a  iharp  Beak, 
and   bare  Talons,  threatning  all,  but  the  tender  Pelican, 
continually  digging  his  own  Intrails  to  feed  his  people  as 
his  own  young.    It  coft  him  no  pains  to  humble  hisGran- 
dure,  and  make  himfelf  equal  to  others.    He  was  not  the 
Mailer  but  Father  of  the  World,  and  the  exceis  of  Mode- 
fty often  caufes  Contempt,  to  the  ruin  of  Princes,  to  him 
it  created  more  Refped,  and  oblig'dall  Nations  to  his  Ser- 
vice and  Defence.    See  the  force  of  true  Goodnefs,  and  of 
agreitSoul,  which  triumphs  over  it  felf,  and  is  fuperiour 
to  Fortune  /  He  has  left  us  in  the  prefent  Emperour  his 
Son,  the  lively    Portraiture    of  all  thefe  qualities,  with 
which  he  deals  the  Hearts  both  of  Friends  and  Enemies. 
There  is  no  vertue  more  agreeable  to  a  Prince  than  Mode- 
fly,  all  others  would  be  fooliíh  in  him,  ii  that  did  not  ad- 
juft  his  Looks  and  A&ions,  not  permitting  them  to  exceed 
therafelves. 

In  Government  'tis  very  convenient  not  to  touch  upon 
Extremes,  for  too  great  Condefcenfion  is  not  lefs  prejudicial 
than  a  haughty  Grandure.  Monaftick  Communities  may 
perhaps  fuffer  the  Rigour  of  Obedience,  but  not  popular 
ones.    Such  rigid  Difcipline  may  keep  a  few  in  awe,  but 

( 1 3)  Modeftiafama,  qua  ruqué  fumrnis  mortalium  fpermnd*  efl,  &  i 
diis  aflimatur.  Tac  i  ?.  arm.  (14)  Aurltque  increpuit  eos  qui  divinas 
occult iines.  ipfumqu?.  Dominara  dixerun?.  T?s,  jz.ann.  (i$)  rfjjidekat 
in  cornu  Tribunalis.  Tac»  1 .  arm. 
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not  many.  Civil  Happinefs  confifts  in  vertue,  which  con- 
fifts  ia  the  middle,  as  does  civil  Life  and  the  Government 
of  States,  for  the  nature  of  Empire  is  fuch,  that  the  people 
may  take  it  away,without  being  ruin'd  by  too  muchLicence, 
or  render'd  obftinate  by  too  much  Rigour.  In  Government 
we  ought  not  to  confider  what  ihould  be,  but  what  may 
he  (16).    Even  God  adapts  himfelf  to  human  Frailty. 

Between  thefe  Extremes  alfo  the  body  of  the  Common- 
wealth ihould  be  conftituted,  care  being  taken  that  there 
mayn't  be  too  great  difference  in  the  conditions  of  the  Citi- 
zens ;  for  excefs  or  inequality  of  Riches  or  Nobility,  if  it  be 
much,  creates  in  fome  Pride,  and  in  others  Envy,  and  from 
thence  proceed  Enmity  and  Seditionsf  i7,).For  there  can  be  no 
Friendihip  or  civil  Agreement  among  them  who  are  fo  une- 
qual  in  their  Conditions  and  Fortunes,  for  all  hate  equali- 
ty, and  covet  more,  either  to  govern  as  Lords,  or  obey  as 
Slaves  (18).  Some  too  haughty  contemn  the  Laws,  and 
defpife  Obedience;  Others  too  fervile,  know  not  how  to 
bear  it,  and  have  neither  Fear  of  Infamy  nor  Puniiliment, 
hence  there  would  become  a  Community  of  Lords  and 
Slaves,  but  without  refpect  .between  themíclves,  fince  nei- 
ther would  know  how  to  meafure  themfelves  by  their  own 
condition.  Thofe  of  the  lowcft  quality  pretend  to  be  as 
thofe  of  higher.  Thofe  who  are  equal  or  fuperiour  in  one 
tiling,  think  they  are  in  all.  Thofe  who  have  the  advantage 
in  all,  can't  contain  themfelves,  and  defpiiing  every  one 
would  proudly  lord  it  over  them,  without  Obedience  to 
him  who  commands,  or  adapting  themfelves  to  the  Coniti- 
tutions  and  Cuftoms  of  the  State,  whence  proceeds  its  ruin 
and  converfion>into  other  Forms  (19),  for  all  iigh  and  are 

(\6)  Non  «nim  folum  refpublica,  qua  optima  fit,  conf.derari  debet  fed 
etiam  qus.  conjlitui  pojfit,  prat  ere  a  quafacilior  &  cunttis  civitatibus  com- 
munior  habeatur.  Arift.  lib.  4  Pol.  6.  c.  2.  (¡7)  Praterea  [edit tones 
non  modo  propter  fortunarum,  fed  etiam  propter  honorum  inaqualitatem 
exifiunt.  Arift  lib.  2.  c.  5.  (18,)  Sed  jam  hac  confuetudo  in  civitatibus 
invaluit,  tit  homines,  aqualitatem  odio  habeant,  &  malint,  ant  imperio 
potiri,  autfivielifuerint,  imperio  fubeffe.  Arift.  lib  4.  Pol.  c.i  1.  (ly)Nam 
qui  i/irtute  pr¿eftant,  iniqm  animo  fibi  indigniores  aquari  paterenturz 
quamobrem  ftps  confpirarer  &  f edit  iones  cowmvere  wttmtur.  Arift.  Poi, 
2.  c.  J. 
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uneafie  under  it.    And  though  it  be  impoffible  intirely  to 
remedy  this  contention  in  States,  becaufe  of  the  difference 
of  condition  of  the  parts  of  which  they  confift,  yet  are 
they  preferv'd  if  it  be  moderate,  and  ruin'd  if  exceffive.    As 
it  happens  in  the  four  Humours  of  the  Body,  though  the 
Blood  be  the  moil  noble,  and  the  Choler  the  raoft  potent, 
yet  do  they  mutually  preferve  one  another,  while  there  is  ho 
great  Inequality  between  them  ;  fo  that  State  will  continue 
long,  which  confiils  of  moderate  parts,  and  not  much  un- 
equal between  themfelves.    Twas  the  extravagant  Riches 
of  fome  of  the  Citizens  which  caus'd  the  ruin  of  the  State  of 
Florence,  and  is  at  prefent  the  caufe  of  the  troubles  of  Ge- 
nana.    Becaufe  in  Venice  they  are  better  divided,  it  has  con- 
tinued fo  many  Ages,  and  if  there  happen  any  danger  or  in- 
convenience in  the  Government,  'tis  through  the  too  great 
poverty  of  fome  of  its  Magiftrates.    If  any  Republick  has 
been  preferv'd  for  all  thefe  diforders  and  excefs  of  its  parts, 
*tis  through  the  Prudence  and  Induftry  of  the  Governour, 
who  keeps  it  in  its  Devoir,  by  the  fear  of  the  Laws,  and 
other  difcreet  means,  fuch  as  not  to  wrong  any  one,  nor  vi- 
olate the  Privileges  and  Convcniencies  of  the  Poor,  to  em- 
ploy  the  great  ones  in  the  Adminiftration,  and  in  Offices ;  in 
fine  not  to  opprefs,  but  rather  to  encourage  the  hope  of 
thofe  who  are  of  an  high  and  enterprifing  Spirit.     But  this 
will  continue  no  longer  than  it  has  prudent  Governours ; 
and  becaufe  States  can't  be  lufficiently  provided  for  by  thefe 
temporal  Remedies,  which  depend  upon  chance,  'tis  necef 
fary  in  their  firft  Irrfutution,  :o  provide  means  to  correct 
thefe  Exceifes,  before  they  happeu. 
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I  Am  indebted,  for  the  body  of  this  Emblem,  to  the 
Civility  of  the  prefent  Pope  Urban  the  Vlllth.  his 
Holinefs  having  been  pleas'd  to  (hew  me  upon  a  preci- 
ous Stone,  engraven  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  two  Bees 
drawing  a  Plough,  which  was  found  in  bis  time ;  a  Pre. 
fage  of  the  rife  of  his  noble  and  ancient  Family,  his  Arms 
being  joyn'dto  the  triumphant  Yoakof  the  Church.  Which 
upon  Reflection  put  me  in  mind  of  a  Prodigy  of  King  Warn* 
bat  when  being  anointed  by  the  Archbitliop  of  Toledo,  there 
was  feen  to  fpring  from  his  head  a  Bee,  which  flew  ftreight 
towards  Heaven,  prognofticating  the  flveetneis  of  his  Go- 
vernment:  from  whence  I  infer,  that  the  Ancients  Would 
fliew  by  this  Emblem,  how  neceiTary  'twas  to  mingle,  Pro- 
fit with  Pleafure,  the  art  of  making  Honey,  with  that  of 
agricultura.  For  a  Motto  to  which,  I  thought  the  begin- 
ning of  that  Verle  of  Horace  would  not  beamifs. 

Omne 
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Omne  Uilit  punBum>  qui  mifcuit  utile  dulci.       Hor. 
Who  mixes  ga'm-with  Sport  gains  er  y  point. 

In  this  confifts  the  main  art  of  Government ;  this  was 
the  firit  piece  of  Policy  in  the  world  ;  this  the  ancient  Phi- 
lofophy  taught  us,  feigning  that  Or  phew  made  Beafts  fol- 
low him,  and  that  the  very  Stones  danc'd  to  Amphions 
Harp,  with  which  he  built  the  Walls  of  the  City  of  Thebes, 
to  fignifie  that  the  mild  inftrudtion  of  thofe  great  perfons 
were  fufficient  to  reduce  men,  not  lefs  favage  than  Brutes, 
and  more  infenfible  than  Stones,  to  the  Harmony  of  the 
Laws,  and  civil  Society  f. 

Thefe  Arts  all  States  have  u fed  to  inftrucT:  the  people, 
mingling  Inftruction  with  Sport  and  publick  Games.    All 
Greece  flock'd  to  Mount  Olympus,  to  be  prefent  at  the  Olym- 
pian, Pythian,  Nemaan  and  lfthmian  Games ;  fome  out  of 
curioiity  to  fee  them,  others  to  obtain  the  propos'd  Rewards, 
and  upon  this  occaiion  they  exercised  their  Strength,  facri- 
ficd  to  the  Gods,  and  treated  of  the  moft  important  affairs 
of  the  Government  of  thofe  Provinces.    Comedies  and  Tra- 
gedies were  alfo  invented  to  purge  the  Affe&ions.     The 
Gladiators  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Bull- fights  of  the  Spani- 
ards, ( who  alfo  are  diverted  with  terrible  and  defperate  En- 
terprizesj  were  to  confirm  the  Mind  that  it  might  not  be 
daunted  at  the  fight  neither  of  Blood  nor  Death.    Wreft- 
ling,  Tilting,  Horfe-races  *,  and  other  fuch  Sports,  arefo 
many  School's  in  which  Arts  military  are  learn'd,  and  the 
Mind  at  the  fame  time  recreated  and  diverted.     The  peo- 
ple muft  be  drawn  by  Flattery  and  Mildnefs,  to  theConve- 
niencies  and  Defigns  of  the  Prince  ;  they  are  like  a  Horfe 
which  being  gently  ftroak'd  into  Temper  takes  the  Bitt,  and 
afterwards  fubmits  to  Burthens  and  the  Laíh.    They  can  t 


^Silveftres  homines  J acer  interprejque  Deorum, 

Ctdibhs  &  fado  viBu  deterruit  Qrpheus, 

Dicfus  \b  hoc  lenire  Tigres ,  &c. 
"Juego  de  las  Carinas. 
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bear  too  much  Rigour,  or  too  much  Gentlenefs.  Excels 
of  Liberty  is  as  dangerous  to  them  as  Exceis  of  Slavery  (1). 
Princes  who  have  wanted  this  confederation  have  felt  the 
rage  of  theincenfed  Multitude.  Inveterate  diftempersarc 
not  always  to  be  cured  by  the  Knife  and  Fire.  They  re- 
quire foothing  Medicines,  and  when  there  is  need  of  bitter 
Pills,  they  ííould  be  well  gilt,  to  deceive  the  Sight  and 
Taft.  Tis  not  neceflary  that  the  people  fliould  know  the 
Ingredients  of  the  Prince's  Refolutions  and  Counfels,  'tis 
fufficient  that  they  fwallow  them  upon  any  Pretext. 

The  Dangers  and  HardftiipsofWar  are  fweeten'd  by  the 
mildnefs  of  the  Prince.  Thus  Germamcus  to  keep  the  Ger- 
man Legions  in  obedience,  and  more  ready  for  Battle,  us'd 
tovifit  the  wounded  Soldiers,  and  taking  notice  of  their 
Wounds,  commend  their  Anions,  gaining  fome  by  hope, 
others  by  good  words,  and  Co  made  them  eager  to  fight  (i). 

This  goodnefs  alone  is  not  effectual,  there  is  need  alio  of 
fome  eminent  Vertue  in  the  Commander,  that  if  he  be  be- 
loved for  that  he  may  be  refpe&ed  for  this.  Many  times  a 
Prince  is  beloved  for  his  extraordinary  goodnefs,  and  de- 
fpifed  for  his  Infufficiency.  Refpect  proceeds  not  from 
Love,  but  Admiration.  He  obliges  all,  who  having  cou- 
rage to  make  himfelf  fear'd,  makes  himfelf  beloved ;  who 
knowing  how  to  execute  Juftice,  knows  alio  to  be  merci- 
ful!. Goodnefs  is  often  interpreted  Softnefs  and  Ignorance, 
in  him  who  has  no  other  Vermes  to  recommend  him, 
Thefe  are  of  fuch  force  in  a  Prince,  that  they  foften  his  Se- 
verity and  Rigour,  being  recompene'd  by  them.  Even 
great  Vices  are  excus'd,  or  at  leaft  conniv'd  at  in  him  who 
is  Matter  alfo  of  great  Vertues. 

In  Negotiations  'tis  very  convenient  to  mingle  Sweetneis 
with  Gravity,  and  Jefts  with  Truth,  provided  it  be  apro- 
pos, without  Offence  to  good  Manners,  nor  the  Gravity  of  the 
Subject,  in  which  the  Emperor  Tiberius  was  well  skill'd^,). 

(0  Imperaturus  es  hominibtis,  qui  nee  tot  am  fervitutetn  pat  i  poffufttt 
nee  tot  am  libertatem.  Tac.  !.  hift.  (2)  Clrcumire  fattcios,  facia  fingulo- 
rum  extollere,  vulnera  intuens,  ali'um  fpe,  aliumgloria,  cúnelos  alloquio  & 
tura,  jlbique  &  pr^lio  firvmibat.  Tac.  1.  aim.  (3)  Tiberius  tamen  /«• 
d'tbriajeriis  permijesrt  ftliíus.  Tac.  6.  MM* 

There** 
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There's  none  can  endure  a  melancholy  roughneís,  a  look  al- 
ways fet  to  bufinefs,  a  grave  Speech  and  a  formal  Behaviour, 
'lis  Prudence  fometimes  to  mix  a  little  folly  in  Counfels(4;, 
when  'tis  well  apply'd  'tis  Wifdom  (*).  A  happy  thought 
and  a  word  in  feafon  gains  peoples  Minds,  and  moft  difficult 
Affairs  to  the  end  propofed,  and  fometimes  difcovers  the  In- 
tention,  deceives  Malice,  diverts  Offence,  and  prevents  a 
pofitive  Anfwer  where  'tis  not  convenient. 

We  ought  alio  in  Negotiations  to  mingle  the  advantage 
of  thofe  whom  we  would  perfwade,  (hewing  them  that  'tis 
their  intereft  as  well  as  ours  ;  for  all  are  mov'd  by  felf-in- 
tereft,  few  by  Obligation  and  Glory.  Sejanus>  to  incite  Dm- 
fits  to  the  Murther  of  his  Brother  Nero%  fet  before  him  the 
hopes  of  the  Empire.  The  skill  of  a  prudent  Minifter 
coníiíls  in  facilitating  affairs  with  others  interefts,  difpofing 
the  Treaty  fo,  that  theirs  and  his  own  Prince's  may  feem  to 
be  the  fame.  To  delire  to  negotiate  affairs  by  felf-intereft 
only,  is  to  bring  water  in  broken  pipes ;  where  one  receives 
it  from  another,  all  receive  Affiftance  and  Advantage. 


(4)  Mijce  fiultiti am  confilits  brevet»»    (5)  Eccl. 
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ALL  things  as  well  animate  as  inanimate  are  Leaves 
of  this  great  Book  of  the  World,  the  Work  of 
Nature,  wherein  divine  Wifdom  has  written  all 
Sciences,  to  teach  and  inftruft  us  how  to  act  There  is  no 
moral  Vertue,  which  is  not  found  in  Animals.  Pra&ick 
Prudence  is  born  in  them  ;  in  us  'tis  not  acquired  but  by 
Inftruclion  and  Experience.  We  may  learn  from  them 
without  Confufion  and  Shame  of  our  Ignorance,  for  he  who 
infcrms  them,  the  fame  is  Author  of  all  things.  But  to  put 
on  their  Nature,  ordeíire  to  imitate  them  in  acting  like  them 
irrationally,  hurried  by  the  Appetite  of  our  AtTeclions  and 
Padions,  would  be  giving  an  affront  to  Reafbn,  the  proper 
Gift  of  Man,  by  which  he  is  diftinguiihed  from  other  Ani- 
mals, and  merits  the  command  over  them.  They  for  want 
ofReafcn  are  without  Juftice,  each  aiming  at  nothing  but 
its  own  Prefervation,  without  refpefting  Injuries  done  too- 
thers. 
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thers.  Man  juftifies  his  Anions,  and  meafures  them  by  E- 
quity\  doing  nothing  to  others,  which  he  would  not  have 
done  unto  himfelf.  Whence  may  be  inferred  how  impious 
and  inhuman  is  the  defign  of  Machiavel,  who  forms  his 
Prince  upon  another  Suppofition,  of  the  Nature  of  the  Li- 
on and  the  Fox,  that  what  he  can't  attain  by  reafon  he  may 
by  force  and  fraud,  in  which  he  was  inftru&ed  by  Lyfander 
General  of  the  Lacedemonians  ^  who  advis'd  a  Prince,  that 
where  the  Lion's  skin  faii'd,  he  fhould  put  on  that  of  the 
Fox,  making  ufe  of  his  Tricks  and  Artifices.  This  Do&rine 
is  of  long  (tending.  Volybius  reprehends  it  in  his  own  and 
the  foregoing  Ages  (i).  In  this  King  Saul  may  be  a  Lef- 
fon  to  all  (z).  This  Maxim  has  encreas'd  in  time,  there 
being  nolnjuftice  nor  Indecency,  but  appears  honourable  to 
Policy,  provided  it  be  in  order  to  Dominion  ($),  thinking 
that  Prince  lives  precarioufly,  who  is  tied  up  to  Law  and 
Juftice(4>.  Whence  they  regard  not  Breach  of  Trea- 
ties, Faith,  or  Religion  it  felf,  when  for  the  Prefervation 
or  Augmentation  of  Empire.  Upon  thefe  falfe  foundations 
Duke  Valentine  endeavoured  to  raife  his  Fortune,  but  before 
he  had  finiftYd  it,  it  fell  with  that  violence  upon  him,  that 
the  very  Fragments  and  Ruins  of  it  were  loft.  How  can 
that  laft  which  is  founded  upon  Deceit  and  Lyes  ?  How 
can  that  fubfift  which  is  violent  ?  What  force  can  there  be 
in  Gontrads,  if  the  Prince,  who  ihould  be  their  fecurity,  is 
hicnfelf  thefirft  that  breaks  them?  Who  will  put  any  confi- 
dence in  him  ?  How  can  his  Empire  fiand,  who  trufts  more 
to  his  own  Artifices  than  to  divine  Providence.  Nor  for  all 
this,  would  I  have  a  Prince  fo  mild,  as  never  to  ufe  force, 
nor  fo  candid  and  fincere,  as  not  to  know  how  to  diifemble, 
nor  provide  againft  Deceit,  for  fo  he  would  live  expofed  to 
Malice,  and  be  play'd  upon  by  all.     My  defign  in  this  Em- 


(\)  Quo  Leonis  pellis  attingere  non  pot  eft,  frittcifi  ajfumendam  Vulpi- 
nam  Plut.  (2)  Fuit,  cut  in  traBandis  negotiis  dolus  malus  placeretj 
quern Regiconvenire  fane  nemo  dixerit,  etfinon  defunt,  qui  idtam  crebra 
ufu  hodie  dolt  malí  ncccjfarium  eum  ejfe  dicant  ad  publica?»  rerum  admi- 
niftraiianem  Poíyb.  13.  hift.  (■})  Nihil gloriojum  nifi  tufum,  &  omnia 
reñmndce  dominations  honefta.  Sal.  (4)  XJjñcunque  t  ant  am  hwefta  do- 
Ihinanti  lint)  precario  regnatur.  Sen.  in  Trag.  Thyeft. 

bkm; 
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blem  is,  that  he  ihould  be  indued  with  Valour,  but  not 
with  that  brutifh  and  irrational  Courage  of  Beafls,  but  that 
which  is  attended  by  Juftice,  fignified  by  the  Lyon's  Skin, 
the  Emblem  of  Valour,  and  therefore  dedicated  to  Hercules. 
Sometimes 'tis  neceííary  for  a  Prince  to  cover  his  Face  with' 
a  Frown,  and  to  oppofe  Fraud.  He  íhoúld  not  always  ap- 
pear mild.  There  are  occafions  when  he  muft  put  on  the 
Lion's  Skin,  that  his  Subjects  and  Enemies  may  fee  his 
Claws ;  and  that  he  may  be  thought  fo  fevere,  that  Fraud 
may  not  have  the  boldnefs  to  attack  him  with  Flattery, 
which  way  it  ufes  to  tame  the  minds  of  Princes.  This,  it 
feems  the  ^£gyptians  would  intimate,  by  putting  a  Lion's 
Skin  upon  their  Prince's  head.  There  is  no  Refpect  nor 
Reverence,  where  there  is  no  fear.  The  People  perceiving 
their  Prince  can't  be  angry,  and  that  nothing  can  alter  his 
mild  Temper,  always  defpife  him ;  but  this  Severity  need 
not  immediately  come  to  Execution.  ?Tis  not  neceifary  for 
a  Prince  to  be  really  angry,  but  only  to  appear  fo.  The 
Lion  without  difcompoiing  himfelf,  or  thinking  of  hurting 
any  other  Animals,  with  his  very  Looks  infufes  dread  into 
all;  fuch  is  the  Majeflick  force  of  his  Eyes  (5).  But  becaufe 
'tis  convenient  fomerimes  to  gild  force  with  craft,  and  in- 
dignation with  mildnefs,  to  diifemble  a  little,  and  accom- 
modate himfelf  to  the  times  and  perfons:  therefore  in  the 
prefent  Devifc,  the  Lion's  head  is  not  crowned  with  the 
little  tricks  of  the  Fox,  which  are  mean  and  bate,  and  be- 
low the  Generofity  and  Magnanimity  of  a  Prince,  but  With' 
Serpents,  the  Emblem  of  carefull  and  prudent  Majefty,  and 
in  the  facred  Writs  the  Hieroglyfick  of  Prudence,  for  their 
cunning  in  defending  their  heads,  in  (topping  their  Earsa- 
gainft  all  Inchantments,  and  in  other  things  only  tending 
to  their  own  prefervation,  not  the  prejudice  of  others.  For 
the  fame  reafon,  and  the  like  accidents,  1  have  made  ufe  of 
thefewt rds  asa  Motto  to  the  prefent  Deviíe,  that  he  may 
know  bow  to  reign,  taken  from  the  Motto  of  Lewi*  the  Ele- 
venth King  of  France,  who  knows  not  bow  to  dijfemble,  knows 

(5)  A  Lion  which  is  the  ftrongeft  among  Seafo,  and  turne  th'  nci 
away  for  any,  Prw.  30  30. 
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not  how  to  reign.  In  which  the  whole  art  of  Government  is 
briefly  comprehended  ;  but  there  is  need  of  great  Prudence 
and  Circumfpection,  leail  this  Power  ihould  turn  to  Ty- 
ranny, and  this  Policy  to  Fraud :  Thefe  Mediums  nearly 
bordering  upon  Vices.  Jufius  Lipfas  defining  Fraud  in 
matters  of  Policy,  fays,  *tu  Jhrewd  Counfet,  deviating  from 
Vertue  and  the  Laws,  for  the  good  of  the  King  and  Kingdom  ; 
by  which  avoiding  the  Extremes  of  Machiavel,and  rinding  al- 
io, that  'tis  impoifible  for  a  Prince  to  govern  without  fome 
Fraud  and  cunning,  he  advifes  a  little,  tolerates  Mediocrity, 
but  forbids  Extremes ;  bounds  very  dangerous  to  a  Prince. 
For  who  can  exactly  defcribe  them  I  there  ought  not  to  be 
fuch  Rocks  fo  near  politick  Navigation.  The  malice  of 
Power,  and  ambition  of  Rule,  act  fufficiently  in  many ;  if 
Fraud  be  vicious,  'tis  vicious  in  its  leaft  parts,  and  there- 
fore unworthy  of  a  Prince.  The  worth  and  dignity  oféthe 
Royal  Purple,  difdains  the  leail  *fpot.  The  minuted  Atom 
is  vifible,  and  blemiflies  the  Rays  of  thefe  terreilrial  Suns. 
And  how  can  it  be  fuffer'd  that  his  actions  ihould  deviate 
from  Vertue  and  the  Laws,  who  is  the  very  Soul  thereof? 
There  is  no  Fraud  without  a  mixture  of  malice  and  fal- 
fhood,  both  oppoiite  to  Royal  Magnanimity ;  though  Pla- 
to fays>  That  Fa  ¡flood  is  fuperflnoKs  in  the  Gods,  they  having 
no  veedofy,  but  not  in  Princes  who  have  great  occafion  for  it, 
and  that  therefore  it  may  be  allow' d  them  fometimes.  That 
which  is  unlawfull  ought  not  to  be  allowed,  nor  ought  we 
to  make  ufe  of  means  in  their  own  nature  wicked,  to  obtain 
juft  and  honourable  ends.  Diilimulation  and  Cunning  are 
then  only  lawful!,  when  they  don'c  drive  to  Knavery,  and 
prejudice  the  Authority  and  Reputation  of  the  Prince;  in. 
which  cafe  1  don  t  efteem  them  as  Vices  but  Prudence,  or 
the  Daughters  thereof,  being  both  advantageous  and  necef- 
fary  to  a  ^Commander :  which  would  be,  if  Prudence  refpe- 
cting  its  own  preférvation,  would  make  ufe  of  Fraud  accor- 
ding to  the  different  circumftances  of  time,  place,  and  per- 
fons,  fo  as  the  Heart  and  Tongue,  the  Mind  and  Words 
may  ever  agree.  That  Diffimulation  ought  to  be  avoided, 
which  with  fraudulent  intentions  belyes  the  things  defign- 
ed.     That  which  would  make  another  understand  that 

which 
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which  is  not,  not  that  which  would  make  him  not  under- 
fiand  that  which  is  For  this  end  one  may  fcmetimesufe 
indifferent  and  equivocating  words,  not  with  a  defign  to 
cheat,  but  to  fecure  ones  felf,  and  prevent  being  cheated, 
and  for  other  lawrull  ends.  Thus  we  fee  the  Matter  of 
truth  himfelf  pretended  to  his  Difciples,  who  were  going  to 
the  City  Emmaus,  that  he  was  going  farther  (6).  The 
counterfeit  folly  of  David  before  King  Achis  ( 7) ;  the  pre- 
tended Sacrifice  of  Samuel (8)  ;  the  Kids  skins  fitted  to  Ja- 
cob's hands  (9),  were  all  lawfull  Diilimulations,  the  in- 
tent not  being  to  cheat,  but  only  to  hide  another  defign, 
nor  are  they  the  lefs  allowable,  becaufe  one  forefees  that  ano- 
ther will  thereby  be  deceived,  for  that  knowledge  proceeds 
not  from  malice,  but  a  kind  of  caution. 

And  thefe  arts  and  practices  are  then  chiefly  to  be  made 
ufe  of,  when  we  treat  with  defigning  and  crafty  Princes ; 
for  in  fuch  cafe,  Diftruft,  Cunning,  Hypocriiie,  ambigu- 
ous Replies,  prudent  Equivocation,  leaft  a  Prince  iliould  be 
infnared,  and  give  occaiion  for  others  Plots  and  Machinati- 
ons,defending  himfelf  with  theie  arts,and  not  orTendingor  vi- 
olating his  publick  Faith,  what  is  this  but  being  upon  his 
Guard  ?  That  Ingenuity  is  foolifh,  which  frankly  difcovers 
its  fecret  Sentiments ;  and  the  State  would  be  in  danger 
without  fome  caution.  Tis  a  dangerous  iincerity  to  fpeak 
truth  always,  fmce  fecrecy  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  Go- 
vernment. Whatever  Prince  intrufts  a  fecret  to  another, 
at  the  fame  time  intrufts  his  Sceptre  too:  It  does  not  be- 
come a  Prince  to  lye,  but  it  does  to  be  filent,  or  to  conceal 
truth;  not  to  truft  or  confide  in  any  one  raihly,  but 
to  be  wary  and  circumfpeft,  that  he  mayn't  be  cheated; 
This  caution  is  extremely  neceffary  for  a  Prince,  without 
which  he  would  he  expos1  d  to  many  and  great  danger?.     He 

(6)  And  he  núdk  as  though  hi  would  have  gone  farther.  Luke  24  28. 
(7)  And  he  changed  his  behaviour  before  them,  and«feign'd  himfelf 
mad  in  thtir  hands,  and  fcrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate,  and  let  his 
Spittle  fall  down  upon  his  Beard,  1  Sam  21.  r?.  (8 )  And  the  Lord 
faid,  take  a  Heifer  with  thee  and  fay,  I  am  come  to  facrifice  to  the 
Lord,  i  Éárh  16.  2.  (y)  And  he  put  the  skins  of  the  Kids  of  the  Goats 
upon  hh  fcmtis,  and  upon  rftH  fhiootli  ofhisns:k.  Gféfi.  27.  3  6. 
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who  knows  and  fees  molt,  believes  and  trufts  leaft,  becaufe 
either  Speculation,  or  Pra&ice  and  Experience  renders  him 
cautious.    Let  a  Prince's  mind  therefore  be  fincere  and 
pure  ;  yet  skill'd  in  the  arts  and  practices  of  others.     Expe- 
rience will  ihew  in  what  cafes  it  becomes  a  Prince  to  ufe 
thefe  arts,  that  is,  when  he  (hall  obferve  that  the  Malice 
and  Stratagems  of  thofe  with  whom  he  deals  requires  it. 
In  all  other  a&ionsa   Prince  ought  to  diicover  a  Royal 
Candor,  To  met  i  mes  even  to  thofe  who  wculd  deceive  him  ; 
for  if  they  interpret  it  favourably,  their  defigos  are  broken 
and  begin  to  flag:    befides  no  Fraud  is  fo  generous  as 
Truth,  of  which,  if  they  can  befure,  they  make  him  Ma- 
tter of  the  moil  private  fecrets  of  their  Souls,  without  arm- 
ing themfelves  with  the  like  practices  for  the  future.   What 
Nets  are  not  fpread,  and  what  Stratagems  contrived  for  the 
Cunning  and  Subtilty  of  the  Fox?  who  ever  fetfnaresfor 
the  taine  innocence  of  the  Swallow  f 

Thofe  Princes  whom  the  world  admires  for  their  Pru- 
dence and  Conduit  can't  make  ufe  of  this  art  ;  for  none 
will  believe  that  their  a&ions  are  guided  by  chance  or  fince- 
rky  ;  the  demonilrations  of  their  truth  are  taken  for  coun- 
terfeit: in  them  Caution  is  accounted  Malice;  Prudence, 
DiflimuJation  ;  and  Circumfpe&ion,  Deceit.  Some  charge 
his  Catholick  Majelly  with  thefe  Vices,  becaufe  that  by  the 
natural  Vivacity  of  his  Judgment,  and  his  continual  expe- 
rience in  War  and  Peace,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
treacherous  dealing,  unfweerity  of  the  times,  defending 
himfelf  with  fo  great  Pi*udence,that  his  Enemies  were  either 
taken  in  their  own  Snares,  or  wholly  broken  by  Counfel  and 
Time.  For  this  rea  fon  fome  Princes  feign  Sincerity  and  Mo- 
defty,  the  better  to  palliate  their  intentions,  or  that  Malice 
may  not  fo  ealliy  trace  them.  So  Dcmitian did  (\o).  A 
Prince  who  would  be  thought  wife  in  all  things,  is  for  that 
reafon  not  io.  To  know  how  to  be  ignorant  feafonably  is 
the  greateft  prudence:  there's  nothing  more  advantageous, 
nothing  more  difficult  than  to  be  wife  with  Moderation  : 

(\o)  Simtd  (implicit  at  is,  ac  mode(li£  imagine  conditus,  fiudiumqiie  lite- 
rmim\  &  amir  em  carminum  ¡imulanS)  qua  velareP  animum,-T  &.■<{.  hift. 

this 
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this  Tacitus  commends  in  Agrícola  (n).  All  confpire  a- 
gainit  the  mod  knowing,  either  through  Envy,  or  ro  de- 
fend their  own  ignorance;  or  perhaps,  becaufethey  fufpeft 
that  which  they  cannot  comprehend.  Saul  feeing  that  Da- 
vid was  too  wife,  he  began  to  be  cautious  of  him  ( 11  J. 

Other  Princes  appear  diverted  in  their  aclions,  that  they 
may  be  thought  to  aft  cafuilly  and  without  defign.     But 
fuch  is  the  Malice  of  Policy  now  a  days,  that  it  not  only 
penetrates  thofe  arts,  but  cavils  too  at  the  moil  plain  fince. 
rity,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  Truth  and  Publick  Tranqui- 
lity.   There  being  nothing  that  is  interpreted  rightly  •,  and 
Truth  confining  in  one  point,  and  thofe  in  the  circumference, 
from  whence  Malice  may  take  aim,  being  infinite,  they  fali 
into  great  errors,  who  will  wreft  from  anothers  words  and 
actions  a  different  fenfe  from  what  they  appear  ;  and  inter- 
preting others  Defigns  in  the  worft  fenfe,  caufe  both  parties 
to  arm  themfelves,  and  fo  to  live  in  continual  Diftruft  and 
Jeaioulle  of  each  other.    He  who  is  moft  ingenious  in  thefe 
Sufpicions  is  fartheft  from  Truth  ;  for  by  the  acutenefs  of 
his  wit  he  penetrates  farther  than  what  is  generally  com- 
prehended ;  and  we  are  often  pofitive  of  that  in  others  which 
is  only  a  deceit  of  our  own  imagination.    So  to  a  Sailor  the 
Rocks  teem  to  run,  when  'tis  only  the  Ship  that  is  in  moti- 
on.    The  ihadows  of  Policy  are  ufually  greater  than  the 
Body  it  felf,  and  fome  times  this  is  negleíred,  and  this  made 
ufe  of,  fo  that  there  often  arifes  greater  Damage  from  the 
prevention,  than  could  arrive  from  the  thing  fear'd.     How 
oft  has  a  Prince,  through  a  groundlefs  Jealoufie,   declared 
War  againft  him  who  never  thought  of  offending  him  ?  and 
both  taking  arms,  that  which  was  at  fiift  but  a  flight  and  ill- 
grounded  preemption,  ends  in  a  bloody  War :  'tis  the 
fame  with  fuch,  as  with  ill  built  Ships,  which  the  more 
they  rally  from  fide  to  fide,  are  the  fooner  loft.     I   don't 
blame  Diffidence,  when  'tis  the  Daughter  of  Prudence,  as 

we  faid  elfewhere  ;  but  a  total  defect  of  good   faith,  with- 

(n)  f{etinuitque  qmd  difficillivmm  eft,  ex  fapientia  iwdum.  Tac  in* 
vit.  Agr.  (11)  Wherefoie  when  Saul  favv  that  he  behaved  himfcif 
very  wifely,  he  wa§  afraid  of  him,  1.  Sam.  18.15. 
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out  which,  neither  Friendihip,  Society  nor  Covenants  can 
be  laiting.  The  Law  of  Nations  would  be  invalid,  and  all 
things  would  be  exposed  to  Fraud  and  Deceit.  All  things 
are  not  a&ed  with  an  ill  intention.  The  greateft  Tyrant 
fometimes  propofes  juft  and  honourable  ends. 

EMB  LBM  XLIV.     ¿* 


UNcertain  and  dubious  is  the  motion  of  the  Serpent 
winding  it  felf  firft  one  way  then  another,  with 
fuch  uncertainty,  that  its  very  body  knows  not 
where  it  will  ereft  its  head.  You'd  think  it  made  this  way, 
and  immediately  it  moves  contrary,  without  leaving  any 
tra€t  of  its  paffage,  nor  can  the  intention  of  its  motion  be 
dircover'd(iJ. '  So  occult  ihould  be  the  Counfels  and  De- 
signs of  Princes.  None  ought  to  know  whither  they  tend; 
they  ihould  imitate  God  the  great  Governour  of  all  things, 

it)  But  canil  not  tell  whence  it  command  whither  itgoeth.  Joh.^ 

whofe 
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whole  ways  are  paft  finding  out  (2):  for  which  reafon  the 
Seraphim    cover'd  his  feet  with  his  wings  (*).    Princes 
ought   ib  carefully  to  conceal  their  deiigns,  that  their  Mi- 
nifters  themfelves  fhould  not  penetrate  them ;  nay,  thac  they 
ihould  be  the  firit  that  ihould  believe  otherwife  and  be  deceiv'd, 
thereby  the  more  naturally  and  effectually,  without  the 
danger  of  Diflimulation,  which  is  eafily  difcover'd  to  con- 
firm and  fecure  their  real  intentions,  inftilling  the  fame  error 
into  others,  that  fo  it  may  pafs  current,  and  be  believed  on 
all  fides.    Thus  Tiberius  did,  when   fome  murmur'd  thac 
he  did  not  go  to  parirle  the  mutinous  Legions  in  Hungary 
and  Germany,  he  pretended  he  would  go  with  all  fpeed,  by 
which  deceiving  the  prudent,  he  deceiv'd  alio  the  People 
and  Provinces  ¡4'.    The  fame  alfo  did  King  Philip  the  Se- 
cond, who  conceál'd  his  deiigns  from  his  own  Ambafladors, 
pretending  others,  when  'twas  convenient  for  them  to  be- 
lieve them,  and  perfwade  others  to  do  fo.     A  Prince  can  by 
no  means  ufe  thefe  arts,  if  his  ingenuity  be  not  fo  cautious 
and  circumfpeft,  as  not  to  difcover  the  real  motions  of  his 
mind  by  his  manner  of  Government,  and  let  his  Rivals  and 
Enemies  penetrate  his  heart  and  thoughts ;  that  he  may  flip 
out  of  their  hands,  when  they  think  they  have  him  fecure. 
This  method  by  which  another  is  deceiv'd  is  rather  a  fort 
of  felf  defence  than  malice,  where   it  is  ufed    according  to 
reafon,  as  the  greateft  Heroes   have  always  done.     What 
neceility  is  there  of  difcoverihg  the  heart,  which  nature  has 
on  purpofe  hidden  within  the  breaPi  ?  even  in  the  moftiflight 
and  frivolous  affairs,  'tis  pernicious  to  divulge  them,  becaufe 
if  gives  occafion  by   way   of -diicourfe  to  difcover  farther. 
Yet  though  the   heart  be  hid   within  the  breahVits  ails 
and  diftempers  are  difcover'd  by  the  Arteries.     Execution 
lofes  its  force,  not  without  loft  of  the  reputation  of  a  Prince's 
prudence,  if  he  divulges  his  deiigns  to  the  people.    Secret 
and  unknown  deiigns  threaten  all,  and  dilfraft  and  puzzle 
an  Enemy.    Secrecy  in  War  is  more  ncceflary  than  in  other 


(x)  And  who  is  able  to  difcover  his  way*  ?  Reel.  16.  19.     (?)  An  J 
with  twain  he  covered  his  feer,  ifM.  6.2,     (4)   Prime  fmditttn,  dein 

valgum,  dint  t film  i  Provincia*  fefellit.  Tac.  1.  ann. 

%  4  Affairs. 
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Affairs.  Few  Enterprifes  unfeaionably  detected  fucceed  well. 
How  is  he  furpriz'd  who  receives  the  Wound  before  he  fees 
the  Weapon ;  he  who  will  not  ftir  till  he  hears  the  claihing 
of  Arms ! 

This  I  would  have  underftood  of  Wars  againfl:  Infidels, 
not  of  thofe  between  Chriftians,  which  ought  to  be  pro- 
claimed, that  there  may  be  time  for  fatisfaclion,  by  which 
the  effufion  of  Blood  may  be  avoided,  this  being  required  to 
render  a  War  lawful!  and  juft.In  this  the  Romans  were  to  be 
commended,who  inftituted  aGollege  of  twenty  Pricfts  whom 
they  caU3d  Heralds,  whofe  bufinefs  it  was  to  proclaim  War, 
to  make  Peace,  and  to  eftablifh  Alliances :  Thefe  were  alfo 
Judges  in  fuch  cafes,  and  took  care  that  the  party  injured 
ihould  receive  fatisfaclion,  appointing  a  term  of  thirty 'three 
days  for  an   amicable  compofition  ;  in  which  rime,  if  the 
difputcs  were  not  ended,  they  declared  War  by  throwing  a 
Spear  into  the  Enemies  Country  ($),  from  which  day  com- 
menced afts  of  Hoftility  and  ¡ncuriions.     Of  thefe  declarati- 
ons there  are  divers  examples  in  the  Scriptures.  Jephtha  be- 
ing chofen  Prince  of  the  Israelites,  did  not  take  up  Arms  a- 
gainft  the  Ammonites,  before,  by  Ambaííádors,  he  had  en- 
quired into  thereafon  which  mov'd  them  to  the  War  (6). 
The  method  of  our  times  is  not  fo  humane  and  generous. 
We  experience  the  efFedls  of  War  before  we  know  the  caufc 
thereof.     An  unexpected  and  fudden  Invaiion  makes  the  In- 
jury the  greater,  and  renders  the  minds  of  the  parties  impla- 
cable, this  generally  fprings  hence,  that  they  take  up  arms 
not  to  fatisfie  Injuries,  or  atone  for  Damages  receive,  but 
only  from  a  blind  Ambition  to  enlarge  their  Dominions;  in 
xvhich,    without  refpecl:  to   Religion,   Cpnfanguinity  or 
Friendihip,  they  trample  upon  the  moil  facred  Laws  of  Na- 
ture and  Nations. 

if  a  Prince  fufpe&f  any  of  Infidelity,  let  him  not  immedi- 
ately change  the  ferenity  of  his  Looks,or  iliew  any  fign  of  his 
fufpidon,  but  rather  by  new  Flattery  and  Honours  endea- 

(5)  Et  baculum  intorquens  emit  tit  in  auras,  Principium  ptign<e.  Virg. 
(6)  And  JepMbiünt  MeíTengers  unto  the  King  of  the  Children  oiAm» 
mony  faying,  What  haft  thou  to  do  with  me,  that  thou  art  come  a- 
gaimlme  to  fight  in  my  Land?  Judg.  11.  12. 

vour 
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vour  to  confirm  their  Minds  and  oblige  them  to  Fidelity. 
Rigour  is  not  always  the  beft  and  fafeft  remedy.     Branches 
lopt  off  die,  and  revive  not  again.    Thus  Marcellus  conmVd 
at  Lucius  Bancus  of  Nola,  a  very  rich,  and  withal  very  fafti- 
ousperfon,  and  though  he  well  knew  hefided  with  Hannibal, 
he  caird  him  to  him,  told  him,  how  his  Vertue  and  Valour 
were  efteem'd  by  all,  particularly  by  the  Roman  Generals, 
who  were  Witneflfes  of  his  Bravery  at  the  Battle  of  Canm: 
he  honour'd  him  with  words,  fupported  with  hopes  and 
promifes;  gave  him  at  all  times  free  accefs  to  his  prefence,and 
by  this  courteous  ufage  ib  oblig'd  him,  that  from  that  time 
the  Roman  State  had  not  a  more  faithful!  Friend  than  he. 
This  Diffimulation  requires  great  care  and  prudence,  for  if 
the  Offender  fhould  miiiruft  it,  he  would  interpret  it  a  de- 
fjgn  to  bring  him  to  Puniihment,  and  ío  would  fooner  fire 
his  Mines,  or  endeavour  to  preierve  him/elf  by  other  vio- 
lent means.    Which  is  chiefly  to  be  fear'd  in  Tumults  and 
Crimes  of  the  Multitude.     Thus  Fabius  Valens,  though  he 
would  not  puniih  the  Authors  of  a  certain  Commotion,  yet 
did  he  permit  fome  of  them  to  be  tried  (7).     But  fince  'tis 
very  difficult  to  purge  the  mind  of  Treaibn  once  conceivM, 
and  fince  fuch  crimes  ought  not  to  go  unpuniihed,  'tis  then 
only  fit  to  connive,  when  greater  danger  attends  the  decía- 
ration,  or  the  number  oí  Offenders  makes  the  puniihment 
impracticable.      This  Julius  Cafar  confider'd  ,   when  he 
commanded  fome  Letters  from  Pompey  to  the  Roman  Nobi- 
lity againft  him,  which  he  had  intercepted,  to  be  burnt un- 
open'd,  thinking 'twas  the  mildeit  method  of  pardoning,  not 
to  know  the  crime.     A  piece  of  true  Generolity  and  lingu- 
lar Prudence,  fince  'twas  impoifible  to  puniih  all,  not  to 
oblige  himfelf  to  the  inconveniencies  of  connivance.    Thofe 
of  mean  condition  may  be  made  examples,  and  the  great  ones 
conniv'd  at,  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity.     But  where 
the  Delinquents  may  be  puniihed  without  danger,  'tis  iafer, 
by  punifhing  them,  to  confult  felf-fecurity,  than  to  truft  to 
Diffimulation;  for  this  often  emboldens  great  Spirits.     Han- 
nibal plotted  to  poifon  the  Carthaginian  Senate,  and  upon 

{DNediJfimulam  fufpetfior  forcf.  T*c  f,  hid, 

the 
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the  difcovery  of  the  Treafon,  the  Senators  thought  it  fuffi- 
cient  to  make  a  Law  to  regulate  the  Exceis  and  Expences  of 
Feafts,  which  gave  Hannibal  occafion  to  plot  afreih  againft 
them. 

That  Art  and  Cunning  moil  becomes  a  Prince,  and  that 
Diffimulation  is  moft  allowable  and  neceflary,  which  fo  com- 
pofes  and  forms  the  Looks,  Words  and  Aftions  towards 
him  whom  it  would  deceive,  as  that  he  mayn't  miftruft 
that  his  defigns  are  difcoverM:  for  by  that  means  there  will 
be  time  to  fearch  farther  into  them,  and  either  to  punifli  or 
elude  them,  while  the  party  is  not  fo  follicitous  in  the  con- 
cealment of  them  ;  but  if  he  once  find  himfelf  betray'd,  he 
begins  to  tremble,  and  thinks  himfelf  not  íécure,  till  he  has 
put  his  defigns  in  execution.  This  obliged  Agrippina  to  pre- 
tend not  to  underttand  the  Murther  which  her  Son  Nero 
deiign'd  her  (8 J.  This  'Diffimulation  or  feign'd  Simplicity 
is  very  neceflary  for  Minitters  who  ierve  cunning  and  de- 
fígning  Princes,  who  make  it  their  care  to  conceal  their  in* 
tentions;  in  this  Tiberius  was  a  great  Matter  (9).  The 
feme  artifice  the  Roman  Senate  us'd,  when  the  fame  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Augaftüs,  lee  them  know,  to  try  their 
thoughts,  that  he  would  not  accept  of  the  Empire,  it  being 
2  burthen  too  heavy  for  him  ;  they  by  a  ftudied  ignorance 
znd  fore'd  tears  begg'd  he  would  pleafe  to  accept  it,  all  be- 
ing afraid  to  feem  to  underttand  his  meaning  ( i o).  Unjutt: 
Princes  hate  thofe  who  they  think  underttand  their  ill  pra- 
ctices, and  take  them  for  Enemies.  They  claim  an  abfo- 
lute  Authority  over  mens  minds,  notfubje¿t  to  anothers  un- 
demanding, they  will  have  their  Subjects  Intelleds  at  as 
much  command  as  their  Bodies,  efteeming  it  part  of  their 
duty  and  refpeft  not  to  underftand  their  defigns  (1  i).  Where- 
fore 'tis  difailowable  and  dangerous  to  pry  into  the  privacies 
and  fecrét  thoughts  of  Princes  ( 1 2).    Tiberius  complaining 


(8)  Solum  infidiarmn  remedium  ejfefinon  intelligerentur.  Tac.  i4.ann* 
(9)  Confulto  ambigutts.Tzc.  i  3-ann.  (10)  Quibus  ufus  metus  Ji  intelli- 
gere  viderentnr.  TaC.  I.  ann.  (i  i)  Intelligebantur  artes  :  fed  pars  obfequii 
zneone  deprebenderentur.  Tac.  4.  hift.  (12)  Abditos  Principisfenfus,  & 
$  «¡Hid  occult  ius  par  at  exyxirsre  illicit  urn,  anceps}  me  ideo  ajft^uare.  Tac 
6.  arm 

that 
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that  he  was  in  danger  from  fome  of  the  Roman  Senators,  A* 
finim  Gallus  deuYd  to  know  who  they  were,  that  they  might 
be  brought  to  Juftice,  which  Tiberius  took  very  ill,  that  he 
íhould  defire  to  know  what  he  had  a  mind  to  conceal  (1 ;). 
Germánicas  a&ed  more  prudently,  who  though  he  well  un- 
derftood  Tiberius 's  meaning,  and  that  he  was  recall'd  from 
Germany^  only  to  nop  the  progrefs  of  his  Glory,  readily  0- 
beyd  without  feeming  to  underftand  (14).  Since  Princes 
commands  can't  be  declin'd/tis  prudence  to  obey  them  chear- 
fully,  pretending  ignorance  of  the  motives,  to  avoid  danger. 
Thus  Archelaus,  though  he  knew  he  was  call'd  to  Rome  by 
Tiberius's  Mother  through  Craft  and  Treachery,  yet  hedif- 
fembled  it,  and  fearing  violence  if  he  fhould  be  thought  to 
underftand  it,  made  what  haft  he  could  thither  (15J.  And 
this  Diflimulation  is  yet  more  neceflary  in  the  Errors  and 
Vices  of  Princes,  for  they  efteem  them  as  enemies,  who 
are  acquainted  therewith.  In  the  Banquet  at  which  Germa- 
nicns  was  poifon'd,  fome  ran  for't,  but  the  more  prudent 
fat  ftill  looking  upon  Nero,  that  they  might  not  be  thought 
to  raiftruft  the  Murther,  but  rather  to  believe  that  it  was 
natural  (16}. 


(n)£o  agrius  accepit  redudi  qua  premcrct.  Tac  4.  ann.  (14)  Haud 
cunfiatus  eft  ultra  Germanicus  ;  quanjuam  fingí  ea jeque  per  invidiam 
parto  jam  decor í  abjirahi  intelligeret.  Tac,  2.  ann.  (1$)  Si  intelligere 
<videretury  vimmetuem,  in  urfcm  proper  at .  Tac.  2.  ann.  (16)  Trepids- 
tum  a  circumfedentibus,  diffugiunt  imprudentes,  at  q/ubm  altior  intellt- 
c~hts,  ref.ftunt  defixi,  &  Neronem  intuentes.  Tac.  13.  ann. 
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TH  E  Lion,  the  body  of  this  devife,  was  among  the 
v£gyptian$  the  Emblem  of  Vigilance,  and  us'd  to 
be  fet  in  the  Frontifpieces  and  Porches  of  their 
Temples.  Hence  Alexander  the  Great  was  engraven  upon 
his  Coin  with  a  Lion's  skin  upon  his  head,  to  intimate  that 
he  was  notlefs  carefulland  vigilant  than  valiant ;  for  if  at  any 
time  affairs  requir'd  that  he  ihould  not  fpend  much  time  in 
fleep,  he  was  us'd  to  He  with  his  arm  out  of  bed,  holding  a 
Silver  ball  in  his  hand,  that  if  he  ihould  fallafleep,  that  fal- 
ling into  a  brafs  Bafon  fet  underneath  for  that  purpofe,  might 
waken  him.  He  had  never  conquer'd  the  world,  had  he 
been  fieepy  and  lazy,  he  ought  not  to  fnore  away  his  time, 
who  has  the  Government  of  People  committed  to  him  t. 


f  Non  decet  ignavum  tota  producere  fomnum 
Notfe  virum,  Jub  confilio,  fub  nomine  cujus 
Totpopuli  degunt,  cui  rerum  cur  ay  fide fc¡ut 
Credit a  fummarum  ejl. 


Thus 
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Thus  the  Lion  knowing  himfelfto  be  King  of  Beafts,  fleeps 
but  little,  or  if  he  does,  'tis  with  his  Eyes  open:  he  does 
not  confide  fo  much  in  his  Empire,  nor  relie  fo  much  on 
his  Majefly,  as  not  to  think  it  neceffary  to  feem  to  be  awake 
even  while  he  deeps.    The  Senfes  do  indeed  require  reft 
fometimes,  but  even  then  'tis  neceflTary  Princes  ihould  be 
thought  to  be  awake.    A  deeping  King  differs  not  from  ano- 
ther man  :  This  Paflion  he  ought  to  conceal  from  Friends 
as  well  as  Enemies;  he  may  deep,  provided  others  think 
him  waking.    Let  him  not  depend  fo  much  upon  his  Au- 
thority and  Power,  as  to  (hut  his  Eyes  to  Care  and  Cir- 
cumfpe&ion.    'Tis  a  cunning  Diflimulation  in  the  Lion  to 
deep  with  his  Eyes  open,  not  with  a  defign  to  deceive,  but 
only  to  hide  his  fleepinefs.     And  if  any  one  deiigning  againft 
him  be  deceived,  finding  him  awake  whom  he  thought  he 
had  feen  deeping,  'tis  his  own  fault  not  the  Lion's.    Nor  is 
this  pretence  below  the  greatnefsof  his  Mind,  no  more  than 
that  other  piece  of  cunning,  of  fmoothing  over  the  Traft 
of  his  feet  with  his  Tail  to  deceive  the  Huntfmen.  There  is 
noFortreis  fecure  unlefs  guarded  byVigilance.The  greater  the 
Prince  is,  the^greater  care  he  oughttobe  crown'd  with,not 
with  the   Sincerity  of  innocent  Doves,  but  the  prudence 
of  fubtle  Serpents.     For  as  when  the  Lion  enters  the  Field, 
the  other  Beads  lav  afide  their  natural  Enmity,  and  give  o- 
ver  fighting,  and  with  joint  force  combine  againft  him,  fo 
among  men  all  arm  and  unite  againft  the  ftrongeft.    No- 
thing is  more  pernicious  to  the  Kingdom  of  England,  than 
thegreatnefs  of  the  Dutch,  for  they  take  from  them  the 
Dominion  of  the  Seas;  nothing  more  prejudicial  to  France, 
than  the  Grandure  of  thofe  fame  Rtbels,  who  once  breaking 
down  the  Dikes  oppos'd  by  Spain,  would,  like  an  Inunda- 
tion foon  overwhelm  the  Kingdom  of  France ,  as  King  Hen- 
ry the  Fourth  wifely  obferv'd:  and  yet  what  weigh'd  more 
with  both  thefe  two  Crowns  than  their  danger,  their  hatred, 
1  mean,  and  fear  of  the  SpanijJ)  Monarchy,  raised  that  peo- 
ple to  that  Grandure  and  Power,  which  upon  alteration 
of  affairs  they  may  fear  againft  themfelves.     We  are  more 
follicitous  and  carefull  to  avert  prefent  dangers  than  future 
©ne^  though  theft  are  often  greater,    Fear  obftrucls  the 

Sen  íes. 
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Senfes,  nor  permits  the  Mind  to  furvey  things  at  a  diftance. 
A  groundless  Fear  is  often  of  more  force  than  the  greateft 
reafon  of  State.  The  power  oí  Spain  in  Italy  is  a  preferva- 
tive  againft  the  diflempers  ofthe  Genoefe  liberty;  the  fame 
alio  preferves  the  Dukedom  oiTufcany,  augments  the  Spiri- 
tual Empire  of  the  Church,  maintains  the  Authority  of 
the  Houfe  of  Juftria,  and  fecures  the  Venetians  from  the 
Tyranny  of  the  Turks;  yet  I  know  not  whether  the  Mini- 
fies of  thefe  Princes  will  acknowledge  this,  or  a&  confor- 
mable to  this  their  Intereft.  Such  Jealoufies  as  are  not  gui- 
ded by  reafon,  work  their  own  ruin.  They  who  thought 
they  fhould  be  fafe  in  difarming  the  Emperour  Ferdinand 
the  Second,  found  afterwards  that  they  had  need  of  thofe 
arms  which  they  had  caus'd  him  to  disband.  Many  Pro- 
vinces, which  for  Reafons  of  State  fought  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  Empire  loll  their  own  liberty  with  its  ruin. 

Let  not  a  Prince  put  much  confidence  in  exterior  refpeft 
and  cerennony,for  'tis  all  feign  d,and  far^from  what  it  appears 
to  be;  Complaifance  is  Flattery;  Adoration,  Fear;  Re- 
fpeft,  Force ;  and  Friendihip,  Neceffity.  The  good  opi- 
nion which  a  Prince  conceives  of  others,  they  make  ufe  of 
to  circumvent  and  betray  him.  All  watch  tíis  motions,  to 
make  a  prey  of  him  ;  all  ftrive  to  overcome  him  by  Strata- 
gem whom  they  can't  by  force ;  few  or  none  aft  fincereiy 
with  him;  for  he  who  is  fear'd,  feidom  hears  truth;  and 
therefore  he  ought  not  to  fleep  in  confidence  of  his  owrr 
power.  Let  him  oppofe  Stratagem  with  Stratagem,  and 
Power  with  Power.  A  generous  mind  clofely  and  cauticufiy 
prevents,  or  couragioufly  refifts  dangers. 

But  though  in  the  prefent  Emblem  we  allow  of  the  arts  of 
Diííimulationjnay  and'think  them  neceííary  with  the  aforefaid 
reftriclions,  yet  does  it  more  become  the  Minifters  than  the 
Princes  themfeives,  for  in  them  there  "is  a  certain  ccculc 
Divinity  which  is  offended  at  that  care:  Diilimulation  is  u- 
fually  the  Daughter  of  Fear  and  Ambition,  neither  of  which" 
ought  to  be  di (covered  in  a  Prince.  The  conveniences  of 
Diífimülation  he  ought  to  fupply  by  filence  and  reierved- 
rtefs.  A  Prince  is  more  belov'd  for  being  prudent  and  wary,- 
provkkd  he  a£t  with-  a  Royal  Sincerity.  Ail  hate  Artifice, 
1  and- 
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and  on  the  contrary,  a  natural  and  open  freedom  is  agreea-, 
ble  to  all,  asTacitus  remarks  in  Petromus(i). 


(1)  Difta  fatlaque  ejus  quanto  folutiora,  &  quandamfm  negligentimn 
pr¿eferentia,  tanto  gratint  in  fteciem  fimplicitatts  aecipiebantur.  Tac.  16. 
ann- 

E  ¡U  B  LE  Í  XLVL 


AN  Oar  under  Water  appears  crooked  and  broken, 
which  is  caus'd  by  the  refra&ion  of  Species:  ib  in 
many  things  our  opinion  deceives  us.  For  this 
reafon  the  Sceptick  Philofophers  doubted  of  all  things,  and 
durft  affirm  nothing  for  certain.  A  wary  piece  of  Modefty 
and  prudent  Diftrudt  of  humane  Judgment,  and  not  with- 
out ground :  for  to  a  certain  knowledge  of  things,  there  are 
required  two  difpoiitions,  that  which  is  to  know,  and  that 
which  is  to  be  known ;  the  firft  is  the  Underftanding,  which 
ufes  the  external  and  internal  Senfes  to  form  Imaginations  ; 

the 
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the  external  are  varioufly  changed  according  to  the  abun- 
dance or  defeat  of   humours.     The  internal  are  alfo  fubject 
to  changes,  either  from  the  fame  caufe,  or  from  the  diffe- 
rent Affections  of  the  Organs.     Whence  proceed  fuch  dif- 
ferent Opinions  and  Judgments,  one  judging  differently  of 
the  fame  things  from  another,  and  both  with  equal  uncer- 
tainty ;  for  things  change  their  ihape  and  colour  with  their 
places,  by  being  near  or  at  a  diftance,  or  becaufe  none  are 
purely  firople,  or  becaufe  of  natural  Mixtures  and  Species 
which  interpofe  between  them  and  the  Senfes;  fo  that  we 
can't  affirm  things  are  fo  and  fo,  but  that  they  feem  fuch, 
forming  an  Opinion  not  certain  Knowledge.     Flato  found  a 
yet  greater  incertainty  in  them,  when  he  confider'd  that 
there  was  nothing  of  fo  pure  and  perfect  nature  as  God  ; 
and  rhat  in  this  life  we  could  have  no  perfect  knowledge  of 
anything,  but  faw  only  things  prefent,  and  thofe  too,  Re- 
flections and  Shadows  of  others,  fo  that  'twas  imponible  to 
reduce  them  toa  Science.    Not  that  I  would  have  a  Prince 
a  Sceptick,  for  he  who  doubts  all  determines  nothing  ;  nor 
is  thereany  thing  more  pernicious  to  Government,  thanHe- 
fitation  in  refolving  and  executing.     I  only  advife  that  he 
would  not  be  too  pofitive  in  his  opinions,  but  believe  that  he 
may  eafily   be  deceived  in  his  Judgment,    either  through 
Affection,  or  PaiTion,  or  falfe  Information,  or  Flattery  and 
Infinuation,  or  becaufe  he  don't  care  to  hear  truth  which 
prefcribes  bounds  to  his  Authority  and  Will,  or  becaufe  of 
the  uncertainty  of  our  own  apprehenfion  ;  or  laftly,  becaufe 
few  things  are  really  what  they  appear,  efpecially  in  Policy, 
which  is  now  a-days  nothing  but  the  art  of  cheating,  or  not 
being  cheated  ;  wherefore  they  ought  to  be  viewed  in  diffe- 
rent lights,  and   a   Prince  ought  carefully  to  confider  and 
weigh  them  not  (lightly  to  pafs  them  over,  lead  he  ihould 
give  credit  to  appearances  and  groundlefs  Stories. 

Thefe  Cheats  and  politick  Tricks  can't  be  well  known, 
unlefs  the  nature  oí  man  be  alfo  known  ;  for  the  knowledge 
of  him  isabfolutely  neceffary  for  a  Prince,  that  he  may  know 
hew  to  govern  and  beware  of  him.  For  tho'  Government 
be  an  invention  of  men,  'tis  in  no  danger  but  from  them  ; 
for  Man  has  no  greater  Enemy  than  Man.    The  Eagle  hurts 

noü 
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not  the  Eagle,  nor  the  Serpent  the  Serpent ;  but  man  is 
continually  plotting-  againft  his  own  kind.  The  Dens  of 
Beans  are  open  and  unguarded,  but  three  of  the  four  Ele- 
ments are  not  fufficieftt  for  the  guard  of  Cities,  viz.  Earth 
cart  up  into  Walls  and  Entrenchments,  Water  confined  to 
Ditches,  and  Fire  enclosM  in  Artillery.  That  fome  may 
fleep,  the  reft  rnuft  watch.  What  inftruments  are  there 
not  invented  againft  Life,  as  if  it  were  not  of  it  felf  ihorC 
enough,  and  fubject  to  the  infirmities  of  Nature ;  and  tho* 
the  Seeds  of  all  Vertues  and  Vices  are  in  man  as  their  pro- 
per Subject;  'tis  with  this  difference,  that  thofe  can't  grow 
and  increafe  without  the  Dew  of  celeflial  and  fupernatural 
Grace;  but  thefe  do  fpontaneouily  bud  out  and  flouriih,whichi 
is  the  effect  and  puniihment  of  man's  firft  Sin  ;  and  as  we  aU 
ways  fuffer  our  (elves  to  be  led  by  our  Inclinations  and  Paill- 
ons,  which  hurry  us  toill,and  as  there  is  not  the  fame  danger 
in  Vertue  as  in  Vices,  we  therefore  will  lay  before  a  Prince 
a  íhort  deferí  ption  of  deprav'd  human  Nature. 

Man  is  then  the  moil  inconftant  Animal  in  the  Creation  5 
pernicious  both  to  himfelf  and  others;  Changes  with  his 
Age,  Fortune,  Intereftand  Paifion;  nor  does  the  Sea  vary 
fo  oft  as  his  condition.  He  is  deluded  by  empty  appearances* 
and  through  felf- conceit  perfifts  in  his  Errou'r.  Revenge 
and  Cruelty  he  efteems  praife-worthy  aiid  honourable.  Is 
well  vers'd  in  Hypocriiie,  and  can  diflemble  his  Paffions  a 
great  while.  With  Words,  Laughter  and  Tears  he  con- 
ceals his  Thoughts.  Veils  his  Defigns  with  Religion» 
Confirms  and  maintains  Lyes  with  Oaths.  Is  a  Slave  to 
Hope  and  Fear.  Favours  make  him  ungrateful!.  Domi- 
nion proud.  Conftraint  vile  and  abject.  Law  fearful!.  Be- 
nefits he  infefibes  on  Wax;  Injuries  received  en  Marble; 
and  thofe  he  offers  en  Brafs.  He  is  fubjeft  to  Love,  not  out 
of  Chanty,  but  an  appearance  of  good.  A  mere  Slave  to 
Anger.  In  Adverfity  proftrate  and  cringing.  In  Profperi- 
ty  arrogant  and  proud.  What!  he  commends  in  himfelf} 
and  afTefts,  he  wants;  calls  himfelf  a  true  Friend,  but  knows 
not  what  Friendihip  means.  Slights  his  own  and  covets  o- 
•hers  goods.  The  more  he  has,  the  more  he  delires.  The 
good  Fortune  and  Prcfperky  of  others  kills  him  with  En- 
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vy.  Under  (hew  of  Friend  (hip,  be  is  the  greateft  Enemy. 
Loves  the  Rigour  of  Juftice  in  others,  but  hates  it  in  him- 
felf. 

This  is  a  defcription  of  humane  nature  in  general,  nor 
are  all  thefe  Vices  in  one  perfon,  but  difpers'd  in  feveral. 
And  though  a  Prince  think  that  fome  one  is  wholly  free 
from  them,  let  him  not  therefore  be  lefs  cautious  of  him, 
for  there  is  no  certainty  in  the  Judgment  which  is  made  of 
the  condition  and  nature  of  men.  Vice  often  puts  on  the 
Mask  of  Vertue,  the  better  to  deceive,  and  the  beft  of  men 
may  be  deficient  fometimes,  either  through  human  frailty, 
or  the  inconilancy  of  the  times,  or  neceffity,  or  intereft,  or 
appearance  of  publick  or  private  good,  or  over-fight,  or 
want  of  knowledge;  whence  it  happens  that  the  good  are  not 
lefs  dangerous  than  the  bad  ;  and  in  cafe  of  doubt,  'tis  more 
prudent  for  a  Prince  to  avoid  the  danger,  rememhring 
(not  to  offend,  but  to  defend  J  that,  as  Ezekielfdid,  Briars 
md  Thorns  are  with  bim,  and  be  dwells  among  Scorpions  (i), 
whofe  Tails  are  always  ready  to  ftrike  (2).  Such  generally 
are  Courtiers,  they  all  advance  their  own  pretentions  by  de- 
luding the  Prince,  or  by  removing  his  beft  and  moil  defer- 
ving  Favourites,  by  means  of  his  own  power".  How  often 
have  waves  of  Envy  and  Jealoufie  been  interpos'd  between 
the  Eyes  of  the  Prince,  and  the  Miniiler's  aftions,  making 
thoíé  appear  crooked  and  diiloyal  which  are  drawn  by  the 
tule  of  Jufiice  and  his  Service.Thus  Vertue  fufTers,the  Prince 
lofesagood  Minifter,  and  Malice  triumphs  in  its  Practices; 
which  that  he  may  pra&ical'y  know,  and  not  fuffer  Inno- 
cence to  be  wrong'd,  I  will  here  fet  down  the  moft  ufu- 
al. 

There  are  feme  Courtiers  fo  fubtle  and  cunning,  that 
while  they  feem  to  excufe  their  Rival's  faults,  they  then 
moft  atcufe  them.  So  Auguftus  reprehended  the  Vices  of 
Tiberius  (3). 


(t)  Ezek.  a.  6.  (2)  Semper  cauda  in  iftu  eft,  nulloque  momento  medi* 
tari  ceffat,  ?ie  quando  defit  occa/ioni.  Plin.  lib.  ii.c.  2  j.  (3)  Quanquam 
honor»  waticne,  quídam  de  habitu,  cultuque  &  inftitutis  ejus  feccrat, 
w£vd%t  excufmdbexprQfoiirct.TuQ.  1  ann» 


Others 
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Others  there  are,  who  to  cover  their  Malice,  and  gain 
credit  under  pretence  of  Goodneís,  begin  under  the  title  of 
Friendfliip,  with  the  praiies  of  him  whom  they  would  re- 
move, extolling  fome  little  infignificant  Service,  and  at 
the  fame  time  by  a  feignM  zeal  for  the  Princes  intereft, 
which  they  pretend  to  prefer  before  all  Friendship  and  Rela- 
tion, gradually  difcover  his  faults,  which  may  procure  his 
Difgrace  or  lofs  of  Place.  But  if  their  Ambition  and  Malice 
can't  procure  this3they  at  leaft  eilablifh  their  own  Reputation 
by  carping  at  their  Friends  faults,  and  gain  themfelves  Glory 
by  his  infamy  (^).Alphonfo  the  Wife  King  of  Naples  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  thefe  practices;  wherefore  when  he  heard 
one  full  of  the  praiíés  of  his  Enemy  ;  Obfervefiys  he,tbe  At» 
tifice  of  that  man,  and  you  will  find  that  the  drift  of  thefe 
commendations  is  only  to  do  him  more  mifchief.  And  fo  it 
fell  out,  when  he  had  for  fix  Months  endeavour'd  to  gain 
credit  to  his  intentions,  that  he  might  afterwards  the  foon- 
er  be  believed  in  what  he  thould  fay  againft  him.  Mines  are 
always  fprung  at  a  diftanee  from  the  Walls  where  they  are 
to  do  execution.  Thofe  Friends  who  praife  you  are  worfe 
than  Enemies  who  murmur  at  you  (5).  Others,  that  they 
may  cheat  more  fecurely,  praife  in  publick,  and  in  private 
icandalize  (6). 

Nor  is  their  fubtilty  lefs  malicious,  who  fo  adorn  their 
Calumniesjthat  they  look  like  praifes ;  as  Aleto  did  in  Tajfo. 

Gran  fabro  di  calumnie  adorne  in  modi 
Novi9  che  fono  ace  ufe  e  payen  lo di. 

Thefe  the  Pfalmift  meant,  when  he  faicl,  They  were 
turned  a  fide  like  a  deceitful  bow  (7). 

Or  as  Hofea  the  Prophet  fays,  like  a  deceitful!  bow,  which 
aims  at  one  place  and  hits  another  (8). 

Some  extoll  their  Rivals  to  that  degree,  that  it  may 

(4)  Unde  ami  cu  infamia-ti  pzrat,  inde  gloriara  (¡bi  reapers.  Tac.  r. 
ann.  f  5)  Pejjimum  ¡nimicerum  genus,  laudantes.  Tac.  in  vie.  Agrie. 
(6)  Secretis  cum  criminationib'ts  infamaverat,  ignarum,  &  quo  Cautius 
tieciperetur,  falam  laudatufa,  Tac  i.  hilt.  (7)  Pfal.  73.  57.  (8)  Hof 
7.  16. 
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Plainly  appear  they  don't  fpeak  ferioufly  and  really,  as  -as 
°b fciVd  in  Tiberius  when  he  prais'd  Germanicm  (9). 

Others  make  ufe  of  thefe  commendations  to  raife  their  E- 
nemy  to  fuch  pods  as  may  at  lañ  ruin  them,  or  at  lean  pro- 
cure their  removal  from  Court,  though  to  his  greater  ad- 
vantage; which  I  believe  was  among  others,  the  reaibn  why 
Rutgomez  caus'd  Ferdinand  Duke  of  Alba  to  be  fent  into 
Flanfars,  when  thofe  Provinces  revolted.  With  the  fame 
int  ntion  Mudan  prais'd  Anthony  in  the  Senate,  and  pre*, 
pos'd  for  him  the  Government  of  the  Neither  Spain  (10)5. 
and  to  facilitate  it,  he  divided  his  Offices  and  Honours  a* 
mong  his  Friends.  5Tis  fcarce  credible,  how  liberal  Envy 
is,  when  it  would  remove  him  who  eclipfes  its  Glory  or 
pbftrufts  its  Rife :  'tis  a  wave  which  drives  him  who  can't 
fwim,  upon  the  Shore  of  Fortune. 

Sometimes  Commendations  are  us?d  with  a  defign  of  cre- 
ating Envy  to  the  party  prais'd;  a  ftrange  way  of  ftriking, 
with  others  Vices.  Many  endeavour  to  introduce  their  own 
Crearures  wich  fuch  Artifice,  as  no  one  can  penetrate  their 
deiigns;  and  to  that  end,  they  firft  carp  at  fome  trivial 
faults  committed  by  others  in  the  fame  Ónices,  then  praife 
and  cry  up  others  as  more  fit  for  thofe  places,  and  fometimes 
they  entertain  them  as  if  they  had  no  knowledge  of  them, 
as  Lacon  did  Pifo-,  that  he  might  be  adopted  by  Galba  (12). 

Othsrs,  the  better  to  conceal  their  Paifion,  lay  thek 
Plots  at  a  drftance,  and  inllill  their  hatred  gradually  into 
the  Princes  Mind,  that  being  at  laft  full,  he  may  burft  up- 
en their  Enemies.  Thefe  means  Sejanm  us*d  to  alienate  the 
Mind  of  7 iberias  from  Germanicm  (13J.  And  thefe  the 
Holy  Spirit  feems  to  condemn  under  the  Metaphor  of  plow- 
ing Lyes  f  14).    Which  is  the  fame  as  fowing  Tares  in  the 

{9)  Multaque  de  "oirtute  ejus  memoravit,  magis  in  fpeciem  <vcrbit  ador-' 
r.ata  qu>nm  ut  penitus  [entire  crederetur.  Tac.  i.  ann.  (ic)  Igitur  Muci* 
ar.v.s  quia  propala™  opprimi  Antoniiis  nequibai,  muftis  in  Jenatu  ¡audi- 
tus  cumulatiim  fecretis  promijjis  onerat,  Citericrem  Hijpa?/ia?n  oftentans 
difiejfu  Cluvii  Rafi  <vasuaw.  Tac.  4.  hift.  (12J  Sed  collide  ut  ignotum 
ft  yebat.  Tac.  1 .  ann.  (13)  Odia  in  hngum  jacens,  qua  rezwderet,  auSaf. 
}  us  premtrer.  Tac.  1  ann  (1 4.)  Dcwfe  not  (Lac.  ml  i  erare)  a  lyeagainíí 
íMy  Eic.fc  Ecsl  :i}. 

Mind, 
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Mind,  that  they  may  afterwards  reap  the  fruit  of  Wicked- 
iieis  ("15). 

Some,  not  with  lefs  cunning,  ürft  deceive  thofe  Miniflers 
in  whom  the  Prince  has  moft  confidence,  by  infinuating  -in- 
to them  fome  Falfhoods,  which  they  afterwards  imprint  in 
the  Prince.  This  was  the  art  of  that  lying  Spirit  of  the 
•  Prophet  Micaiab,  which  proposed  to  deceive  King  Achab, 
by  being  in  the  Mouth  of  all  his  Prophets,  and  God  per. 
rnitted  it  as  the  moft  effectual  means  (16). 

There  are  others,  who  make  advantage  of  the  injuries 
the  Prince  has  received,  and  perfwade  him  to  revenge,  either 
that  they  may  themfelves  be  thereby  reveng'd  of  their  Ene- 
mies, or  úk  caufehim  to  be  turn'dout  of  Favour  and  Truir. 
By  this  kxtÚQzJohn  Pacheco  perfwaded  King  Henry  the  IVth. 
■to  apprehend  Alphonfo  Fonfeca  Ar^hbiiliop  of  Sevilpnd  after- 
wards advis'd  him  privately  to  provide  for  his  own  fakty. 

Thefe  are  the  ufual  practices  of  Courts,  and  though  they 
are  oft  difcover'd,  yet  they  never  want  Patrons,  nay,  there 
are  thofe  who  will  faffer  themfelves  to  be  cheated  twice ; 
whence  we  often  fee  bare-fae'd  Impoftors  remain  at  Court  fo 
long  ;  an  effect  of  the  weaknefs  of  our  deprav'd  Nature, 
which  is  more  taken  with  Lyes  than  Truth.  We  are  more 
.apt  to  admire  the  Picture  of  a  Horfe  than  a  real  one,  that 
being  but  a  Lye  of  th  other.  What  is  Rhetorick  with  alt 
its  Tropes  and  Figures,  but  a  kind  of  Falfhood  and  Cheat? 
From  all  which  we  may  fee,  how  m-uch  danger  there  is  of 
a  Prince?s  being  deceived  in  his  opinion,  unlefs  he  with  great 
.application  and  diligence  examine  things,  fufpending  his 
belief,  untill  he  not  only  fees  the  things  themfelves,  but  alio 
.as  it  were,  feels  them,  thofe  efpecially  which  he  has  only 
by  hear-fay.  For  the  Breath  of  Fiattery,  and  the  Winds 
of  Hatred  and  Envy  enter  at  the  Ears,  and  raiie  the  Paifi- 
ons  and  Aifeftions  of  the  Mind,  before  there  can  be  any 
Certainty  of  the  truth  of  the  thing.  Twanld  therefore  be 
.very  convenient  for  a  Prince  to  have  his  Ears  near  his 


(15)  Ye  have  plowed  wickedneis,  ye  have  reaped  iniquity,  ye  have 
ten  the  fruit  of  Lyes,  Kof.  jo.  13.  (16)  And  he  friJ,  I  will  go  forth 
4  be  a  Lying  Spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  Prophets,  1  Kin.  22. 22. 

Y  3  Thoughts 
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Thoughts  and  Reaíbn.    Asare  the  Owl's  (for  that  reafon 
perhaps  facred  to  Minerva)  upon  the  top  of  its  head,  the 
Chamber  of  the  Senfes,  all  of  which  we  have  need  of  in 
hearing,  leaft  our  ears  ihould  deceive  us.    Let  a  Prince 
therefore  take  great  care  thereof,  for  when  the  ears  are  once 
free  from  affeflions,  and  reafon  (its  there  as  judge,  every  thing 
is  well  examind-,  all  things  relating  to  Government  depend 
upon  the  relation  of  others:  therefore  what  Artftox  le  faid  of 
Bees  feems  improbable  ;  that  is,  that  they  are  deaf;  for  that 
would  be  a  great  inconveniency  for  that  prudent  and  poli- 
tick little  Animal,  fince  thofe  two  Senfes,  Hearing  and  See- 
ing, are  the  Inftruments  through  which  we  draw  Wifdom 
and  Experience;  both  thefe  we  have  need  of  to  prevent  our 
being  deceived  by  Paffion,  Nature  or   Inclination.    The 
prepoflefs'd  Moabites  thought  the  Waters  upon  which  the 
Sun  (hone,  were  Blood  (17).    The  fame  noife  of  the  people, 
to  the  Ears  of  Warlike  Jofhua,  feetn'd  their  Shoots  to  Battle; 
and  to  thofe  of  gentle  Mofes  a  Harmony  of  Mufickf  18). 
For  which  caufe,  God ,  though  omnifcient,  would  verifie 
with  his  Eyes  what  he  had  heard  of  Sodom  máGomorrha(  19). 
When  therefore  a  Prince   ihall  have  feen,  heard,  and  felt 
things,  he  can't  be  deceived,  or  if  he  be,  'twill  not  be  his 
fault.    From  all  which  we  may  fee  how  ill  contrived   was 
that  image  of  the  Thebans,  by  which  they  exprefs'd  the  qua- 
lifications of  their  Princes,  for  it  had  ears,  but  no  Eyes, 
thefe  being  full  as  neceifary  as  thofe:  the  Ears  to  know  things, 
and  the  Eyes  to  believe  them,  in  which  the  Eyes  are  moil 
trufty,  for  truth  is  no  farther  diftant  from  a  Lye  than  the 
Eyes  from  the  Ears. 

(17 )  And  they  rofe  up  early  in  the  Morning,and  the  Sun  ihone  upon 
the  Waters,  and  the  Moabites  faw  the  water  on  the  other  fide  as  red  as 
Biood,  ^  Kings  3.2  a.  (18^  And  Jojhua  heard  the  noife  of  the  people, 
as  they  íhouted,  he  faid  unto  Mofes,  There  is  a  noife  of  war  in  the 
camp.  And  he  faid,  it  is  not  the  voice  of  them  that  ihout  for  Mattery , 
neither  is  it  the  voice  of  them  that  cry  for  being  overcome  :  but  the 
noife  of  them  that  fing,  do  I  hear,  Exod.  32.  17,  18.  (19)  I  will  go 
down  now,  and  fee  whether  they  have  done  altogether  according  to 
the  cry  of  it,  which  is  come  unto  me;  and  if  nor,  I  will  know,  Gen. 

»3.2I.     .  ,., 
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Nor  has  a  Prince  need  of  lefs  diligence  and  attention  in 
dilcuífing  the  Counfels  and  Pmpofals  of  his  Minifters,  be- 
fore he  puts  them  in  execution  •,  fuch  as  concern  railing 
Money,  regulating  the  Government,  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  Peace  and  War,  for  their  ufual  aim  is  their  own 
particular  intereft,  and  effects  don't   always  correfpond  to 
our  expectations.    Ingenuity  often  approves  Counfeb  which 
Experience  afterwards  rejects.    Yet  is  it  imprudence  wholly 
to  flight  them,  for  the  fuccefsof  one  only  makes  amends  for 
the  vanity  of  the  reft.    Spain  had  never  obtained  the  Em- 
pire of  the  new  world,  if  their  Catholick  Majefties  had  not 
gave  more  credit  to  Columbus  than  other  Princes.    Yet  to 
be  over  credulous  or  confident  to  act  whatever  is  proposed, 
is  either  Levity  or  Folly.    Firft,  The  condition  of  the  Pro- 
pofer  is  to  be  confider'd,  his  Experience   in  the  matter ; 
what  end  he  may  have  in  deceiving  5  what  intereft  if  he  fuc- 
ceeds ;  alfo  the  means  and  time  by  which  he  thinks  to  accom- 
plish it:  Nero,  for  want  of  thefe  confutations,  was  much 
difappointed  about  a  Treafure  which  one  told  him  he  had 
found  in  Afrkk  (20).     Many  Projects  at  firft  feem  confide- 
rabie,  which  prove  at  laft  vain  and  ufeleis.    Many  ktm 
light  and  frivolous,  from  whence  refult  great  advantages. 
Many  which  have  been  fuccefsfully  experience  in  fmall  mat* 
ters,  in  affairs  of  greater  moment  fucceed  not.    Many  feem 
eafie  to  reafon,  which  are  difficult  in  the  operation.    Ma* 
ny  are  prejudicial  at  firft,  and  advantageous  afterwards,  and 
fo  on  the  contrary ;  and  many  have  different  effects  from  what 
were  at  firft  proposed. 

The  lazy  and  blind  Vulgar  don't  know  truth,  unlefs  they 
light  on  it  by  chance,  for  they  fooliihly  form  opinions  of 
things  before  Reafon  forefees  the  inconveniences,  and  pro- 
mife  themfelves  a  more  certain  knowledge  from  the  fuccefs, 
the  guide  of  the  ignorant,  and  fo  if  any  one  fhould  go  about 
to  argue  thefe  people  out  of  their  opinions  he  would  lofe  his 
time  and  pains.  There  are  no  better  means,  than  to  make 
them  fee  and  feel  their  Errors ;  fo  ftartling  Horfes  ufe  tobe 

(10)  Non  author  is,  non  ipfius  negotii  fide  fat  is  fpetfata,  nsc  mijjis  yife" 
fibiister  qnos  wfceret  an  vera  (tjftrerentvr.  TaciG.anjL 
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whip'd  and  fpur'd  to  make  them  go  forwards  to  fee  the  va- 
nity of  the  ihadow  which  frightned  them.  This  means 
Pacuvius  us7d  to  appeafe  the  people  of  Capua,  who  rofe  a- 
gainft  the  Senate:  he  firft  fliut  all  the  Senators  by  their 
ownconfent,  into  a  certain  Hall ;  then  calls  the  people  to- 
gether, tells  them,  that  if  they  have  a  mind  to  take  off  or 
punifli  the  Senators,  now  is  their  time,  for  they  are  lock'd 
up  without  Arms ;  but  withal  tells  them,  it  would  be  necef- 
fary  to  take  them  one  by  one,  and  immediately  toeleft  a- 
nother  in  the  room  of  him  whom  they  took  off,  for  that 
without  thofe  heads  the  State  could  not  fubfift  a  Moment. 
He  puts  all  their  Names  in  a  Pot,  draws  out  one,  and  asks 
the  people  what  they  would  have  done  with  him ;  they  all 
cry  out,  let  him  die  ;  then  he  advifes  them  to  elect  another ; 
this  confounds  them,  and  they  don't  knowiwho  to  propofe; 
and  fo  a  fecond  and  third  time  they  could  not  agree  upon 
their  choice.  At  laft  their  confuiion  taught  them,  that 
*cwas  better  to  bear  with  an  ill  already  experience,  than  to 
attempt  a  remedy,  and  fo  they  immediately  commanded  the 
Senators  to  be  releas'd.  The  people  is  very  furious  in  its 
opinions,  and  'tis  often,  efpecially  upon  any  imminent  dan- 
ger, a  piece  of  great  management  in  a  Prince  to  govern  it 
with  his  own  hand,  keeping  pace  with  it  in  its  igno- 
rance. The  people  are  often  redue'd  to  their  duty,  by  lay- 
ing before  them  the  inconveniences  which  have  hapned  in 
the  like  cafes;  for  they  are  more  mov'd  by  Example  than 
Reafon(2i). 

(ii)  Pkisia  ingenia  6xcwf¿:  magis  %uam  rations  capiuntttr'.  Macrofe. 
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VEN  Vertues  have  their  Dangers ;  they  ihould  be 
always  in  a  Prince's  Mind ,but  not  always  in  exercife. 
Publick  intereft  ought  to  dictate  when  and  where 
to  ufe  them.  Us'd  without  Prudence,  they  either  become 
Vices,  or  are  not  lefs  hurtfull  than  them.  In  a  private  per- 
fon  they  refpeft  only  him  ;  in  a  Prince  both  him  and  the 
State  too.  They  ought  to  fuit  with  the  common  intereft  of 
all,  not  with  that  of  particular  perfons.  Civil  Science  pre- 
fcr  i  bes  certain  limits  to  the  Vertue  of  him  who  commands 
and  him  who  obeys.  Juftice  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Mi- 
nifter,  but  ought  always  to  be  directed  by  the  Laws.  In 
the  Prince,  who  is  the  Soul  thereof,  it  has  certain  coniide- 
rations,  which  refpe(ftthe  Government  in  common.  In  the 
Subject  Cornmiferation  can  never  be  exceffive ;  in  a  Prince 
'tis  often  dangerous.  To  demonftrate  this  in  the  prefent 
Emblem,  I  haye  made  ufe  of  that  method,  which  according 

to 
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to  Sanazaro  and  Garciiazo,  the  Shepherds  us'd  to  catch 
Crows.  Which  fhews  Princes  with  how  much  circumfpe- 
ilion  they  ought  to  mtereft  thcmfelves  in  the  misfortunes 
and  dangers  of  others.  They  faftned  a  Crow  by  the  Pini- 
ons of  its  Wings  to  the  ground,  this  feeing  others  fly  by, 
would,  by  making  a  grievous  noife,  excite  them  to  pity,  and 
come  down  to  its  affiftance. 

Cercavanla,  i  alguna  mas  piadofa 

Bel  mal  ageno  de  la  companera. 

¿%u¿e  del  fry  o  a  vi  fad  a,  o  timer  of at  &c. 

For  that  which  was  fanned  to  the  ground,  catches  hold  of 
another  with  its  Claws,  thereby  to  free  it  lelf,  and  that  a- 
gain  of  another,  which  the  fame  Companion  brought  to 
their  affiftance;  fo  that  for  the  fake  of  one  another,  they 
areali  caught.    In  which  fomethmg  may  be  attributed  to 
the  Novelty  of  the  accident,    for  fometiraes  that  appears 
Companion  which  is  only  a  motion  of  natural  Inquietude. 
I  allow  the  Eyes  and  Heart  to  be  mov'd  with  Compaffion, 
at  the  Misfortunes  and  Complaints  of  foreign  Princes.    But 
rcot  to  arm  upon  every  flight  occafion  for  their  Defence.  For 
a  private  perfon  to  expofe  himfelf  to  dangers  to  ferve  his 
Friend,  is  brave  and  commendable,  but  in  a  Prince  blame- 
able,  if  he  hazzards  the  pubiick  fafety  for  the  fervice  of  a 
Foreigner,  without  good  grounds  and  reafons  of  State  ;  nor 
arethofe  of  Confanguinity  or  private  Friendfhip  fufficient. 
For  a  Prince  is  born  more  for  his  Subje&s  than  his  Relati- 
ons and  Friends;  he  may  indeed  affift  them,  but  without 
incurring  any  damage  or  danger.    When  affiftance  renders 
the  danger  fo  common,  that  the  ruin  of  one  draws  after  it 
that  of  the  other,  there  is  no  tie  of  Obligation  or  Piety  can 
excufe  it:  but  when  interefts  are  fo  interwoven  and  united, 
that  one  muft  follow  the  fate  of  tb/other,  who-ever  affift? 
in  that  cafe  a£b  his  own  caufe ;  and  'tis  more  prudence 
ifes  we  have  fa  id)  to  oppofe  dangers  in  a  foreign  State  than 
to  exped  them  at  home.     Alio  when  'tis  the  pubiick  inte- 
left  to  affift  the  opprefted ;  the  Prince  who  is  moft  po- 
tent,  is,  without  doubt,  obliged  to  it.    For  between  Prin- 
ces Tuftice  cant  have  recourfe  to  the  common  Tribunals ; 
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'tis  in  the  Authority  and  Power  of  the  ftrongeft,  that  ic 
finds  Refuge.  In  fuch  cafe  'twould  be  a' kind  of  Tyranny 
to  be  an  idle  Spectator  only,  and  give  way  to  that  Policy 
which  aims  to  imbroil  other  Princes,  that  themfelves  may 
be  more  fecure  through  their  diflenííons,  and  raife  their 
own  fortunes  upon  the  ruin  of  others,  for  fuch  as  thefethe 
iupreme  Judge  of  the  intentions  feverely  puniihes. 

Thefe  cafes  require  great  Prudence,  to  weigh  the  ingage- 
ment  with  the  intereft,  leaft  we  ihould  entangle  our  felves 
in  others  Misfortunes,  and  make  their  danger  ours,  for  we 
muft  not  afterwards  expeft  the  fame  return.  Spain  pitied 
the  Misfortunes  of  the  Empire,  and  affifted  it  with  its  Blood 
and  Trcafures,  from  whence  proceeded  the  Invafions  which 
France  made  in  Italy,  Flanders,  Burgundy  and  Spain,  the 
.whole  War  lying  at  prefent  upon  this  Monarchy,  yet  won't 
fome  in  Germany  acknowledge  this,  or  believe  that  it  is  for 
their  fakes. 

Experience  therefore  in  our  own  and  others  Misfortunes 
ought  to  make  us  more  cautious  in  our  Commiferation  and 
Affiftance.  How  often,  by  affifting  the  Misfortunes  of  our 
Friends,  have  we  loft  both  our  felves  and  him,  being  after- 
wards ungratefull  for  the  benefit !  How  often  have  thefe 
incurred  the  hatred  of  a  Prince  by  thofe  yery  means  by 
which  they  have  endeavoured  to  ferv'd  hfm.  Germanicus 
was  adopted  by  Tiberius,  appointed  to  fucceed  him  in  the 
Empire,  and  fo  faithfull  in  his  Service,  that  he  took  it  as 
an  affront,,  that  the  Legions  ihould  offer  him  the  Empire(i), 
¿nd  when  they  prefs'd  him  to  it  would  have  fiabb'd  him- 
felf  (a);  and  the  more  faithfully  he  behav'd  himfelf,  the  left 
gratefull  he  was  to  Tiberius.  His  care  in  appealing  the  Le- 
gions with  Donatives  was  diflaftfull  (%).  His  Piety  in  ga- 
thering and  burying  the  Reliftsof  Varufs  Army,  he  inter- 
preted Ambition  (4).  The  Compaflion  of  his  Wife  Jgripl 
pina  in  cloathing  the  Soldiers,  feem'd  a  defire  of  rule  (1); 

( 0  $£*/*  fcelere  ctmtaminaretur.  Tac.  i .  arm.  (2)  At  ilk  moriturum 
fotiusquamfidem  exueret,  clamitans,  ferrum  ¿  latere  dinpuit,elatumque 
deferebat  in  pectus.  Id.  ibid.  (3)  Sed  e¡uod  largiendis  peewits  &  tmjjione 
fejtinata  favorem  militumc}u*fi<vijjet,  belli c aboque  Germanici  gloria  au- 
gebatur.  Id.  ibid.  (4)  kuod  Tiberio  baud  probatum.  Id  ibid.  (5)  Id 
Tibern  ammum  altiut  penetrant,  Id  ibid, 

/    '•  In 
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In  a  word,  all  Germamcus's  anions  were  miiinterpreted  (6)» 
Germanics  knew  this  Hatred,  and  that  he  was  call'd  upon 
pretence  of  Honour,  from  his  true  Glory  in  Germany,  and 
endeavour'd  to  oblige  him  more  by  Obedience  and  Obfer- 
vance  (7)  ;  but  this  made  him  ftili  more  odious,  till  Grati- 
tude, opprefs'd  by  the  weight  of  Obligation,  he  fent  him 
to  the  Eaftern  Provinces  (8),  where  he  cauVd  him  to  bepoi- 
íotfá  by  Pifo}  rejoycing  in  the  death  of  him,  who  was  the 
fupport  of  his  Empire  (9).    Some  Princes  are  Idols,  whofe 
Eyes  are,  (as  Jeremiah  faysj  blinded  with  the  duftofthofe 
who  enter  in  to  worihip  them  (10).    They  acknowledge  no 
Services,  and  what  is  worfe,  won't  be  convinced  of  them, 
nor  that  their  liberty  is  fubject  to  defert,  and  therefore  take 
great  care  to«difengage  themfelves  from  it.    Him  who  has 
perform'd  fignal  Services  they  charge  with  fome  Crime  or 
other,  €hat  his  pretention  to  reward  being  reducd  to  a  de- 
fence, he  may  take  his  Pardon  for  a  fufficient  Recompence. 
They  feem  dif-fatisfied  with  thofe  very  Services  which  they 
inwardly  approve;  to  avoid  being  oblig'd,  or  they  attribute 
them  to  their  own  orders,  and  fometimes  that  very  thing 
which  they  deiir'd  and  commanded  to  be  done,  they  repent 
of  afterwards,  and  are  angry  with  him  who  facilitated  it, 
as  if  he  had  done  it  from  his  own  motive.    The  Heart  of  a 
King  is  unfearehable  ( 1 1).     '  Tis  a  deep  Sea  which  is  today 
boiiierous  and  raging,  from  the  fame  cauie  which  made  it 
yeíterday  calm  and  ferene.    The  Goods  of  Fortune  and 
Mind,  and  alio  Riches  and  Honours,  they  fometimes  0- 
ieem  meritorious,  fometimes  injurious  and  criminal  ( 1 2), 

The  moil  officious  diligence  often  difpleafes  them.    That 
ciUzzah  to  God,  inputting  forth  his  arm  to  fupport  the 


{6)  CunBa  Germanici  in  deteriut  trahcnti.  Id.  Ibid.  (7)  Quantofur». 
*»£  fpei  ptopior,  tanto  impenfins  pro  Tiberio  riiti.  Id.  ibid  (8)  Novifqus 
provinai*  ¿mpofitum,  duo  fimul  &  cafibus  objeBaret.  Tac.  2.  arm.  (o)  Nam 
Germa?iici  mortem  inter  profpera  duceb  at.  Tac.  4.  arm.  {\o)  Their  eyes 
be  full  ofduft,  through  the  feet  of  them  that  come  in.  Baruc,  6.  17. 
(11 )  Prov.  25.3.  (12)  Nobt  lit  as  j  opes,  omijji gejiiqm  howtres  pro  crimine  é* 
éb  vitiates  certijfimutis  exitium.  Tac.  1.  kift. 

falling 
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falling  Ark,  coft  him  his  life  (1 3).  Princes  ufualiy  recom- 
pence  negligence  rather  than  care,  and  reward  the  lead  Ser- 
vices with  greateil  Honours.  To  be  oblig'd  they  reckon 
fervile  and  mean,  and  chufe  Ingratitude  rather  than  Ac- 
knowledgment. The  prompt  zeal  and  liberality  of  Junius 
BUfus  towards  the  Emperor  Vitellius  got  him  his  Hatred 
Mead  of  Thanks  (14).  The  renown'd  Roger  of  Catahxij, 
being  at  Conftantinople  to  affift  Fadricus  King  of  Sicifa  was 
recalled  by  the  Emperor  Andronicui  to  defend  the  Empire ; 
he  did  things  beyond  belief ;  with  a  fmall  number  of  his  va- 
liant Cataioniam  ;  he  repeird  the  Turks ,  and  wheu  he  ex- 
pected a  reward  for  his  Services,  theEmpercur  upon  fomc 
flight  pretence,  put  him  to  death.  And  very  often  fame 
frivolous  pretence  is  more  regarded  than  the  greater!  Ser- 
vices ;  for  Gratitude  is  efteernd  a  burthen  to  the  mind,  but 
Revenge  difcharges  the  Bile.  There  is  this  Misfortune  in 
the  Service  of  Princes,  that  no  man  knows  when  he  obliges 
or  difobliges  them  (15).  And  if  we  would  form  any  method 
of  Policy  from  the  light  of  Hiftory,  and  the  Misfortunes 
which  we  incur  through  our  over-officioufnefs,  we  had  need 
diftinguiili  between  Vertues,  that  we  may  know  how  to  ufe 
them,  by  considering  that  though  they  are  all  in  us  as  their 
proper  Subject,  yet  do  they  not  all  operate  within  us.  Some 
are  praftifed  externally,  others  internally.  Thefe  are  For- 
titude, Patience,  Modefty,  Humility,  Religion,  among 
which,  fome  are  only  fo  far  for  us,  that  thofe  external 
ones  contribute  no  more  thereto,  than  the  fecurity  of  hu- 
mane Society,  and  an  efieem  for  their  own  Excellence,  as 
are  Humility,  Modefty,  and  Humanity.  So  that  the  more 
perfect  thefe  Vertues  are,  the  more  they  work  upon  the 
Minds  and  Approbation  of  others,  provided  we  can  keep  a 

(1 3)  And  Uzzah^ut  forth  his  hand  to  the  Ark  of  God,  and  took 
hold  of  it,  for  the  Oxen  ihook  it  And  the  anger  of  the  Lord  was 
kindled  againft  Uzzah,  and  God  fmote  him*  ttare  for  his  error,  and 
th*re  he  died  by  the  Ark  of  God,  2  Sam.  6.  6.  (14)  Lugdunenfis  GsU 
li&  recJor,  genere  ülujlris,  lar  gits  animo,  V  par  cpifa?,  circamdaret  ?/•/»- 
cipi  mini  fieri  a  comitaretnv  liherahter,eo  ¡pfo  ¡ngratus  quemvir,  odium  Vf 
teliius  bumilibus  blanditiis  <velaret.\  Tac  2 .  hiír.  ( 1 5)  And  no  man 
kaoweth  eicher  Love  or  Hatred,  by  all  ünz  h  before  them, ¿ftl. 9.  1. 

Dear 
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Decorum.    Other  of  thofe  Vertues,  though  they  are  in- 
ternal, yet  their  Operation  depends  upon  external  Action?, 
as  Valour  and  Magnanimity.     In  thefe  there  is  no  danger, 
if  they  be  govern  d  by  Prudence,  which  prefcribes  time  and 
manner  to  all  Vertues.    For  exceifive  and  imprudent  refer- 
vednefs  ufually  obftru&s  our  intereft ;  we  lofing  our  felves 
under  a  Notion  of  Reputation  and  Glory,  while  thofe  who 
fuit  themfelves  to  the  Times,  Neceffity  and  Flattery,  obtain 
the  Rewards  and  Commendations.    In  the  exercife  of  thofe 
Vertues  which  refpect  the  good  of  others,  fuch  as  Liberali- 
ty and  Compaffion,  there  is  always  ibme  danger,  becaufe 
neither  the  Rewards  of  Princes,  nor  the  acknowledgments 
of  Friends  are  anfwerable  to  them  ;  we  perfwade  our  felves 
that  our  Services  will  be  acceptable,  and  that  to  affift  our 
Misfortunes,  they  will  reciprocally  expofe  their  own  Lives 
and  Fortunes.    Into  this  error  we  are  led  by  our  own  Senfe 
of  Gratitude,  which  often  makes  us  heedlefs  of  our  own  ru- 
in, to  fatisfie  for  Obligations  receiv'd.  But  if  we  fall  into  any 
Calamity  they  withdraw  and  defert  us.    There  were  but 
three  of  Job's  Friends  who  vifited  him  in  his  Afflictions, 
and  they  too  by  Gods  Command  (16)  :  nor  did  they  affift 
him  but  with  Words  and  fevere  Advice,  which  he  had  need 
of  all  his  Patience  to  bear.  But  after  God  again  fmiPd  upon 
Job,  and  began  to  heap  on  him  Riches  in  abundance,  then 
came  flocking  to  him,  not  only  his  Brethren  and  Relations, 
but  thofe  too  who  knew  him  not  but  by  fight,  and  iat  down 
at  Table  with  him,  that  they  might  partake  of  his  Profpe- 
rityfn). 

This  error,  under  pretence  of  mutual  affiftance  and  obli- 
gation has  been  the  ruin  of  many,  who  have  reapd  nought 
but  Ingratitude  and  Hatred  from  their  benefits  and  kind- 
nelles,  and  created  Enemies  of  thofe  who  before  were  their 
Friends,  fo  that  they  die  friendlefs  and  miferable.    The  Ho- 


(16)  Now  when  JgPs  three  Friends  heard  of  all  this  evil  that  was 
come  upon  him,  they  came  every  one  from  his  own  place,  V.  Lai.  vc- 
nerunt ficut  hcutus  eft  daminus  ad  eos,  Job  2.  9.  (17)  Then  came  there 
unto  him  all  his  Brethren,  and  all  his  Sifters,  and  all  that  had  been  of 
his  acquaintance  before,  and  did  eat  Bread  with  him  in  hishoufe, 

Job  A1.  II. 
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!y  Spirit  has  cautioned  us  of  this :  My  Son,  fays  he,  iftbon 
be  furety  for  thy  Friend,  if  thou  haft  ftricken  thy  hand  with  a 
fl ranger  ;  thou  an  fnard  with  the  word  i  of  thy  mouth,  tfwz 
art  taken  with  thine  own  words  (18).     He  ad  v  i  íes  us  to  deli- 
ver our  íelves  from  the  hand  of  a  Friend,  as  a  Roe  from  the 
hand  of  the  Hunter,  and  as  a  Bird  from  the  hand  of  the 
Fowler  (19).     Do  good  but  look  about  ye,  is  a  Spanijk  Pro- 
verb drawn  from  Experience.    Thofe  are  not  fubjec!  to 
thefe  Misfortunes  who  live  only  to  themfelves,  nor  faffer 
themfelves  to  be  mov'd  by  Companion  or  Charity,  to  aíljíl 
the  calamities  of  others,   being  deaf  to  their  Tears  and 
Groans,  avoiding  all  cccaiions  of  intermediing  with  them, 
whence  they  live  free  from  cares  and  troubles,  and  if  they 
gain  not  new  Friends,  they  however  keep  thole  they  have; 
net  being  eileem'd  for  the  good  they  do,  but  for  the  ill  they 
don't  do,  this  being  in  them  accounted  Prudence,    Bciides 
we  naturally  efteem  them  moft,  who  have  ieaft  need  of  u% 
who  without  being  beholden  to  us,  live  content  with  their 
own.     Whence  confidering  the  ufual  cuftom  of  Mankind, 
it  may  perhaps  feem  advifeable  to  be  an  idle  Spectator  of  o- 
thers  Calamities,  and  minding  only  our  own  interefts,  not 
to  engage  our  fdves  in  their  dangers  and  troubles.    But  this 
policy  would  be  againil  our  duty  as  Chriftians,  Charity, 
and  generous  Vertues,  which  gives  us  a  nearer  accefs  to 
God.    This  would  diflblve  all  civil  Society,  which  wholly 
con  fids  in  the  mutual  aífiílance  of  one  another.    Vertue 
needs  no  outward  acknowledgments ;  being  to  it  felfa  fair 
reward.     Nay,  'tis  then  moil  perfect  and  glorious,  wheok 
experts  the  leaft  return  ;  for  'tis  a  kind  of  Avarice  to  do  good 
in  hopes  of  a  Retaliation,  which  if  not  obtain'd  creates  a 
Ming  refentment.    Let  us  therefore  be  guided  by  the  con- 
fideration  of  what  we  owe  our  felves,  and  alfo  by  the  exam- 
ple of  God  Almighty,  who  bellows  his  Bleflings  even  on  the 
Ungratefull.    Yet  'tis  Prudence  to  have  refpe£t  to  the  time 
when  and  where  acknowledgments  may  be  expected,  for  'tis 
too  hard  for  a  man,  after  great  Expences,  great  Hazards 
and  Hardihips  undergone  for  another,  to  meet  with  nothing 

(i8)?rov.6.t.    (19)  Ibid. 
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but  Ingratitude  in  return.  To  him  who  underftands  the  na- 
ture and  ufual  ways  of  Mankind,  this  will  not  feem  at  all 
new  5  but  foreknowing  it,  will  ward  the  blow,  and  avoid 
being  hurt. 

We  ihould  alfo  well  conHder,  whether  it  be  really  our; 
Friends  irtereft  for  us  to  undertake  his  aififtance :  for  fome- 
times  we  do  him  an  injury  by  our  diligence,  becaufe  'tis 
cither  unfeafonable  or  imprudent,  by  which  we  ruin  both 
our  felves  and  him  too.  This  officioufnefs  Thrafeat  checked 
in  Euftkus  Aruknus,  though  in  his  own  behalf,  knowing 
that  kindnefs  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  InterceiTor,  and 
of  no  advantage  to  the  criminal  (20). 

Nor  is  itlefs  imprudent  and  dangerous  to  be  over  zealous 
for  the  publick  good  and  welfare  of  the  Prince,  then  efpeci- 
ally,  when  without  obligation  of  duty,  or  certain  profpect 
of  remedy,  we  intermeddle  with  their  concerns  to  our  own 
apparent  ruin.    I  don't  mean,  that  we  ihould  be  infenilble 
at  the  fight  of  others  fuiferings,  or  that  for  our  own  eafe 
and  quiet  we  ihould  bafely  truckle  to  the  Times  and  Tyran- 
ny.    But  that  we  ihould  not  foolifhly  ruin  our  felves,  and 
that  we  ihould  follow  the  example  of  Lucim  Pifo,  who  iff 
difficult  and  deplorable  times,  knew  how  to  preferve  him- 
felfwith  fuch  Prudence,  that  he  was  never  the  Author  of 
any  fervile  proportion,  and  upon  abfolute  neceííity,  did  it 
with  great  Moderation  (zi).    Oftentimes  we  are  forward 
in  giving  our  advice  in  things  which  don't  concern  us,  per- 
fwaded  that  therein  confute  the  remedy  of  the  publick  ills : 
not  coniidering  how  eafily  we  are  deceiv'd  with  a  conceit  of 
our  own  opinions,  without  particular  knowledge  of  the 
motives  upon  which  Princes  ac>.    Nothing  is  more  dange- 
rous than  to  advife;  even  he  who  is  obliged  in  duty  to  it, 
ought  to  avoid  it  if  not  íjs^cH  for  Advice  is  judged  by  the 
event,  and  that  depends  upon  future  accidents,  which  no 
Prudence  canforefee,  and  that  which  falis  out  ill  is  attribu- 
ted to  the  Counfellor,  but  not  that  which  fucceeds  well. 

(io)  Nevana,  &  reo  non  prefitura,  intereeffori exitiofa  incíperet.  Tac. 
16  ansí,     (it)  Nullius  ¡evv-iiis  fente?it'i£  [ponte  author,   &  quciis;  necef> 
fnás  wgruertt,  Japimter  nttdetdns.  Tac.  6,  aim. 
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Ü  W  are  Princes  arm'd  againíí  foreign  Enemies ! 
and  how  unprovided  againft  domeftick  ones !  who 
follow  them  even  through  themidftof  theirGuards, 
yet  do  they  take  no  notice  of  them.  Thefe  are  Flatterers 
and  Parantes ;  nor  is  there  lcfs  danger  from  their  Fawns 
than  from  an  Enemy's .  Sword.  Flattery  has  ruin'd  fliore 
Princes  than  force  What  Royal  Purple  has  not  this  Moth 
eaten  ?  What  Sceptre  has  not  this  Worm  gnaw'd  ?  \t  in- 
finuates  it  felf  into  the  talleft  Cedars,  and  preying  upon  the 
foot  foon  brings  theni  to  the  ground.  'Tis  a  damage  not 
diicern'd,  but  by  entire  ruin  ;  the  effect  is  fooner  feen  than 
the  caufe.  Tis  a  falfe  Silk-worm  which  inhabits  the  gild- 
ed Roofs  of  Palaces.  The  prefent  Emblem  compares  it 
to  a  Lizzard  ,  with  a  gay  Marry  back  and  poi- 
fon^d  ftreaft.  it  appears  to  the  Piínce  under  the  (hi* 
ning  Cloak   of  Zeal  ,    the  better  to   ceñeeal  its   pernio 
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cious  defigns  (i).  Let  a  Prince  know,  that  all  brightneis 
does  not  denote  the  Excellence  of  the  Subjeft ;  for  in  theScri- 
pture  it  is  a  fign  of  a  Leprofie  (2J;  and  rotten  wood  gives  a 
kind  of  light  in  the  dark.  There  are  fome  glimmerings  of 
good,  even  in  the  blacked  Soul.  Sometimes  in  the  very 
bowels  of  Severity,  the  Affertor  of  Liberty,  and  Oppofer  of 
the  Prince.  Flattery  bafely  difcovers  it  ielf ;  as  when  Va- 
lerius MefaHa  propos'd  the  adminiftring  the  Oath  of  Alle- 
giance to  Tiberius  each  year,  and  being  ask'd  by  whofe  or- 
der he  did  it,  he  reply'd,  That  'twas  from  his  own  proper 
motive;  for  that  in  all  matters  of  publick  concern,  he  would 
follow  the  Dictates  of  his  own  reafon,even  though  heihould 
offend  by  it  ( %).  Not  unlike  this,  was  that  of  Ateius,  who 
when  Lucius.  Ennius  was  accus'd  of  having  deftroy'd  the 
Silver  Statue  of  Tiberius,  to  make  houfe  Plate  on,  and  Tibe- 
rius being  willing  to  wave  the  Accufation,  openly  opposed 
it,  faying,  That  the  Senators  ought  not  to  be  deprived  of 
the  power  of  judging,  nor  íhouíd  fuch  a  Crime  go  unpu- 
niih'd;  that  he  might  indeed  forgive  his  own  Grievances, 
but  fliould  not  be  prodigal  of  the  Injuries  done  the  Stare  ("4). 

The  Lizzard  changes  its  skin  every  year,lb  alfo  does  Flat- 
tery, as  oft,  Í  mean,  as  the  Prince  changes  his  mind.  The 
Miniikrs  of  King  Alpbonfo  the  Tenth,  advis'd  him  to  Di- 
vorce Queen  Violante,  for  Barrennefs,  arguing,  that  the 
Marriage  was  void,  which  they  afterwards  declared  valid, 
and  peri  waded  the  King  to  retake  her  to  his  Bed  t 

There  is  no  Animal  more  cunning  than  the  Lizzard, 
whence  the  Lawyers  call  all  falfe  praáice  Crimen  Steüiona- 
tus.    Who  ufes  more  cheats  than  the  Flatterer,  impofing 

(t)  Wo  unro  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil ;  that  put 
darknefs  for  light,  and  light  for  darknefs ;  that  put  bitter  for  fweef, 
and  fweet  for  bitter,  lfai.  5.  ao.  (a)  When  a  man  ihall  have  in  the 
«kin  of  hisFIeih,  a  rifmg,  a  fcab,  or  bright  fpot,  Levit.  13.2.  ( 3)  Spon- 
te  dixijfe,  Refpondit;  ñeque  In  its  quje  ad  remp.pertinerent,  confilio  Hi  ft fuá 
ufurum^vel  cumpericulo  sjfenfionis  >ea  fola  fpecies  adulandifupererat.  Tac  . 
1 .  ann.  (4)  Palam  afpernante  Atieo  Capitoné  quafi  per  libertatem.  Niii 
imm  deberé  eripi  pmtribus  vim  fi atuendt,  ne  que  t  ant  ttm  malefic  i  um  im~ 
pune  habendum  ;  fans  lentius  infuo  dolor •e  ejftt  j  rdpub.  dolores  ne  Urgiré- 
zur.  Tac  3.  ann.        t  Mat,  hift.  Hifp. 
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upon  the  Will,  the  nobleft  faculty  of  man  ;  fo  much  above 
the  other  Senfes.,  that  without  it  the  red  would  be  inflav'd. 

The  Lizzard  does  not  kill  him  whom  it  wounds,  but  on»' 
ly  benumbs  him,  and  puts  him,  as  it  were,  befide  himfelf, 
by  raifing  divers  paiBons  in  him.  The  proper  quality  of  a 
Flatterer,  who  with  fpecious  pretences  charms  the  Eyes 
and  Ears  of  Princes,  and  put  them  fo  befide  themfelves,  that 
they  can't  fearch  the  truth  of  things.  The  Lizzard  is  fo 
inveterate  againft  man,  that  when  it  cans  its  skin,  it  eats 
it  up,  leaft  it  fhould  be  ufefull  in  the  cure  of  the  Falling- 
fickneis.  A  Flatterer  defires  a  Prince  may  not  recover  from 
his  errors;  for  Difabufe  is  the  Son  of  Truth,  which  is  an 
utter  Enemy  to  Flattery.  Flatterers  envy  the  profperity 
of  Princes,  and  hate  them  as  thofe  who  by  their  power,  and 
a  certain  neceiHty  oblige  them  to  the  Slavery  of  Diffimula- 
tion  and  Flattery,  and  force  them  to  fpeak  one  thing  and 
think  another. 

A  Prince  has  need  of  great  Prudence  tó  diftínguiíh  Flat- 
tery :  for  it  confifts  in  Praife,  which  he  will  find  from  thofc 
who  are  far  from  that  Vice,  This  is  the  difference  that  a 
Flatterer  promifcuoufiy  commends  all,  honourable  or  bafe, 
good  or  bad  ;  but  the  other  only  that  which  is  juft  and  good. 
When  therefore  a  Prince  fees  things  attributed  to  hirri 
which  are  due  to  others,  or  which  are  mere  accidents  ($) ; 
frivolous  things  commended  and  extoll'd  which  dont  de~ 
ferve  it,  fuch  as  tend  more  to  pleafure  than  Reputation. 
Such  as  aveit  his  mind  from  the  toil  of  affairs,  füch  as  re- 
fpect  more  his  own  advantage  than  the  publick  íntereír,  and 
that  the  perfon  who  fo  commends  thefe  things,  does  not 
rightly  govern  himfelf,  that  he  does  not  ihew  any  concern 
or  readinefsto  adrnoniih  him,  when  he  commits  any  thing 
below  his  Peribn  and  Ma  jetty  ;  nay,  that  he  excufes  his  Er- 
rors, and  regards  more  his  own  fntereft  than  his  Service, 
that  he  never  feems  offended  at  any  thing,  that  he  may  be  al- 
ways near  him,  that  he  does  not  afTociate  with  thofe  who 
are  zealous  Patriots  and  lovers  of  their  Country.     That  he 

(? )  O  my  People,  they  which  lead  thee  cáttfe  thee  to  err,  and  de- 
ftroy  ibe  ürtj  of  thy  p*:h'-.  ¡fa.  3.12, 
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praiíesíhoíe  whom  he  thinks  agreeable  to  him,  and  whom-, 
if  he  would,  he  cannot  turn  out  of  favour,  that  when  he 
finds  himfelffixt  therein,  makes  it  his  buiinefs  to  gain  the 
eiteem-  of  others,  by  attributing  all  good  fuccefs  to  himfelf, 
and  by  accufmg  the  Prince  in  that  he  did  not  follow  his 
Counfel ;  that  to  gain  credit,  he  brags  that  he  reprehended 
his  Errors,  when  in  private  he  excused  commended  and  ap- 
proval Such  a  one  as  this  a  Prince  may  well  mark  for  a 
Flatterer,  whom  he  ought  to  avoid  as  the  moft  venomous 
Poilbn,  and  directly  oppofite  to  that  Sincere  Love  with 
which  be  ought  to  be  fervid  (6). 

But  though  thefe  marks  are  plain  enough,  yet  is  félf  Con- 
cert generally  fo  blind,  as  not  to  dtfcern  Flattery,  but  fufFer 
it  í el í  to  be  coax'd  with  its  own  Praifes,  which  exercife 
an  agreeable  Tyranny  over  the  Senfes,  fo  that  there  is  no 
Flattery  fo  grofs,  which  it  does  not  believe  its  due.  Some- 
tí mes  this  happens  from  a  remifs  and  negligent  Goodnefs, 
which  not  duly  considering  the  inconveniences  of  Flattery, 
bears  it,  and  interprets  it  Submiilion  and  Zeal.  This  was 
the  fault  of  Ferdinand  King  of  Galicia,  who  was  hated  of 
his  Subjects  for  liftening  too  much  to  Flatterers.  And  King 
Alphonfo  the  Ninth,  for  the  fame  reafon,  did  not  a  little  ob- 
fcure  the  Glory  of  his  other  Vertues  and  Exploits.  Let 
Princes  therefore  believe,  that  they  may  be  fo  deceived  ei- 
ther through  Self  conceit,  or  their  natural  Goodnefs,  that 
though  there  be  Sufficient  tokens  to  diftinguiíh  Flattery, 
which  that  they  may  know  and  avoid,  I  would  advife  them 
to  read  Hiitory,  and  obferve  by  what  Tricks  and  Cheats 
their  Anceftors  were  cajol'd,  and  what  Lories  they  have  in- 
curred thereby,  and  then  confider,  whether  or  no  they  are 
not  ferv'd  in  the  fame  manner.  Onetime  only,,  when  King 
Ahafaems  could  not  fleep,  and  commanded  the  Chronicles 
to  be  read  to  him,  he  prefently.  learn'd  from  thence  what 
never  any  one  durft  tell  him,  the  Defigns  and  Tyranny  of 
his  Favourite  Haman,  and  the  faithfull  Services  of  Morde- 
ut:  thefe  hid  hitherto  by  Diffimuiation  and  Flattery,  thefe 

(6)  Rhrvdirizpefjimi'm  veri  effefUa  vemmmy  fuá  cuique  nt ¿Utas,  Tac 
.  i    hiff. 
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ftifled  through  Malice,  by  which  being  difabus'd,  he  pu- 
-niih'd  the  one  and  rewarded  the  other.  Yet  even  in  this 
they  ought  to  beware  of  Flattery,  wherefore  let  them  read 
themfelves ;  for  perhaps  if  another  reads,  he  will  either 
pafs  over  thofe  cafes  which  ihould  inftruft  them,  or  change 
fome  Sentences  and  Words.  O  unhappy  State  of  Majeily, 
which  can't  be  fure  of  the  truth  even  of  Books,  which  are 
.efteem'd  thefaithfulleft  Friends  of  Mankind. 

A  Prince  ought  alfo  to  get  a  fight  of  all  Libels  which 
are  publiuYd  againft  him :  for  though  Malice  diclate  them, 
yet  Truth  writes  them,  and  he  will  find  therein  what  his 
Courtiers  conceal ,  and  gather  Prudence  and  Inftruclion 
from  his  infamy.  Tiberius  feeing  how  he  had  been  cheated, 
in  not  difcoverirtg  the  prafrices  of  Sejnnus  in  time,  caused  to 
be  publiuYd  the  Will  of  Fukimus  Trim,  which  was  a  Satyr 
upon  him,  that  he  might  fee,  though  to  his  ihame,  the 
Truths  which  Flattery  had  concealed  from  him  ;  %). 

Let  not  a  Prince  always  view  his  own  actions  in  the 
glais  of  thofe  that  are  about  him,  but  rather  let  him  consult 
Strangers,  zealous  Men,  and  fueh  as  are  of  ftrift  Lives  and 
Convention,  and  obferve  if  they  all  agree  in  one  opinion: 
for  the  variable  and  inconflant  glajfes  of  Flattery  never  re- 
prefent  things  as  they  really  are,  but  as  the  Prince  would 
have  them.  And  'tis  better  to  be  corrected  by  the  wife, 
than  cheated  by  the  Flattery  of  Fools  (8).  To  tfeis  end  'tis 
neceiTary  fometimes  to  confuit  one,  fometimes  another,  ma- 
king them  lay  afide  Modefty  and  Fear,  by  letting  them  know 
the  obligation  they  sreunder  to  fpeak  Truth,  Even  Samu- 
el durft  not  freely  tell  what  God  commanded  him,  to  Eli 
the  High-Prieft(9J,  until  heentreated  him  (10), 


(7)  Qu¿e  ab  hxredibus. occult at a,  reciiari  Tiber itis  jujjit  :  patient  i  am  /#- 
fcertatis  alienee  oficntans,  &  contcmpt.or  ¡tut  infamia,  an  jcelerum  Sejayil 
diet  nefciiM,  max  yuodam  modo  diQa  vulgar*  malebat ,  TJ,en:atiJque  cui 
vfficit  adulatio,  per  probra  Jaltem  gnarm  peri  Tac  6. arm.  (3)  Ic  v,  bet- 
ter to  hear  the  rebuke  of  the  wile,  than  for  a  man  ro  hear  the  Song  of 
I'jooh,  Eccl.  7.  6.  (9)  And  Samuel  feared  to'  fhew  K.U  the  Vilion, 
1  Sam.  3.  i?  (10)  Ana  be  fa  id,  What  is  the  thing  rime  ih^JLQrd  haría 
füid  unzo  th.es  ?  I  pray  thee  hide  ic  not  from  me,  Ibid. 
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Let  a  Prince  fometimes  view  himfelf  in  the  glafs  of  the 
people,  in  which  the  leaftfpot  immediately  appears,  for  the 
Mob  can't  diifemble.  Lewis  the  Fourth  of  Frame,  would, 
difguiVd,  mix  himfelf  with  the  Crowd,  and  hear  what 
they  faid  of  his  Aüions  and  Government.  He  that  would 
find  Truth,  muft  feek  her  in  the  Streets.  Lewis  the  Eleventh 
oí  France  us'd  to  complain,  that  he  wanted  one  piece  of  Fur- 
niture in  his  Palace,  which  was  Truth.  Which  is  too  mo- 
deft  and  plain  to  live  in  Courts,  being  confounded  in  the 
prefence  of  Kings.  For  this  reafon  Saul  difguifed  himfelf 
when  he  went  to  confult  the  Witch  of  Endor,  that  (lie 
might  anfwer  him  with  more  freedom ;  and  he  did  this  him- 
felf without  trufting  to  another  (i  i  ).  Jeroboam  alfo  ob- 
ferv'd  the  fame  method,  when  he  fent  his  Wife  to  Jhijahto 
enquire  about  their  fick  Child.  He  commanded  her  to  dif- 
guife  herfelf,  that  he  might  not  know  her,  leaft  if  he  fhould, 
he  might  either  give  her  no  anfwer  at  all,  or  not  tell  her 
truth  (12).  Since  then  Truth  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Pala- 
ces of  Princes,  (lie  muft  be  trac'd  out  elfe-where  ;  'tis  the  ho- 
nourof  aKing  tofearch  out  a  matter  (1 3 ).  King  Philip  the  Se- 
cond had  a  Favourite,  whom  be  lov'd  extremely,  whous'd  to 
inform  him  of  whatever  was  faid  of  him  as  well  within  as 
without  the  Court.  ?Tisobfervable,that  though  thedifcour- 
ftsof  the  people  in  the  abfence  of  the  Prince,betrue,yet  when 
they  come  to  his  ears  they  are  fo  foftned,  and  gilded  with 
Flattery,  that  they  rather  encourage,  and  blindly  make  him 
purfue  his  Vices,  perfwading  him  that  his  actions  are  highly 
approv'd  by  all.  No  Government  was  more  tyrannical  than 
that  of <Tihrius ;  no  Favourite  more  hated  than  Sejanus ; 
yet  when  they  were  at  Capreafhé  Senate  earneftly  begg'd,that 
they  would  pleafe  to  let  them  fee  them  (14).  Nero  was  fo 
rniferably  deceived  by  the  Flattery  of  the  people,  that  hebe- 
liev'd  they  could  not  bear  his  abfence  from  Rome,  though  for 
never  fo  fmall  a  time,  and  that  his  prefence  comforted  them 


(11)  And  Saul  difguifed  himfelf,  and  put  on  other  raiment,  and  be 
went,  1  Saw.  28  8.  (12)  1  King*  14.  2.  (13)  Prov.  2?.  2.  (14)  G*- 
brifque  ¡recibía  (fflagitaéaíit,  njijmdijui  copiam  facerent.  Tac.  4.  ann. 

in 
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in  their  Adverfity  fif);  though  he  wis  really  fo  odious, 
that  the  Senate  and  Nobility  were  in  doubr,  whether  he 
was  more  cruel  in  his  Abfence  than  his  Prefence  ( 16). 

There  are  other  ways  to  know  Flattery,   but  few  Princes 
care  to  make  ufe  of  them,  it  being  fo  agreeable  to  their  incli- 
nations and  nature  ;  and  fo  we  fee  Coiners  puniih'd,  but  not 
Flatterers,  though  the  lair,  are  moft  guilty  ;  thefe  gild  and 
counterfeit  our  Money,  thofe  our  Vices,  putting  them  off 
even  to  our  felves  for  Vertues.    This  is  a  great  fault,  which 
isftill  decry'd,  yetftill  maintained  in  the  Courts  of  Princes  5 
where  Truth  appears  not  without  danger,  efpecially  with 
haughty  and  paffionate  Princes  ( 1 7 ).  Bernardo  de  Cabrera  loft 
his  life  for  his  friendly  advice  in  fome  affairs  toPeter  the  lVth 
of^rr¿gfltf,notwithftandinghisfignal  Services.and  his  having 
been  his  Tutor.    He  whoadvifesor  informs  another,feems  to 
accufe  his  Adlions  and  Judgment,  which  Princes  won't  en- 
dure; for  they  think  hedon7t  fufficiently  refpedt  them,  who 
talks  to  them  freely.    Gutierrez  Fernandez  of  Toledo  with 
an  honeft  and  well-meaning  Sincerity,  told  King  Peter  the 
Cruel,  what  he  thought  of  his  Government,  and  advis'd 
him  to  moderate  his  Severity  ;  which  meritorious  Advice 
the  King  took  for  fuch  a  crime,  that  he  cau^'d  him  to  be 
beheaded  for  it  *     A  Prince  looks  upon  him  as  his  Judge, 
whoobferves  his  Aftions,  nor  can  he  endure  him  who  finds 
fault  with  them.    The  danger  is  in  admoniihing  a  Prince 
what  he  mould  do,  not  what  he  would  do  (18  ;  which  is 
the  reafon  Truth  is  fo  timorous,  and  Flattery  fo  audacious. 
But  if  any  Prince  would  befo  generous,  as  to  think  it  bale 
and  mean  to  be  coax'd  by  Flattery,  and  look   upon  it  as  a 
contempt  for  others,  to  pretend  to  impofe  upon  him,  by 
falfe  praifes,  and  fpeak  more  of  his  Grandure  than  his  Per- 

(1  5)  VidiJJe  civium  mcejlos  vultus,  andire  Jeer  etas  tjvarirxoniar,  qmd 
tantum  aditurut  ejfit  iter,  cvjiu  ne  módicos  o/uidtm  egreffw  tolerarent.fueti 
adverfum  fortuita  afpeélu  Principia  re f over  i.  (l6)Senattíé  &  Primates 
in  ¡ncerto  er ant , procuran  coram  att-ocior  haberetur.  Tac.  i  y.  ann.  (17)  Con- 
xumacius  loqiti  non  eft  tutum  apud  aures  fuperbas.  &  offinfioni  proniores. 
Tac.  4.  ann.  *  Mar.  hift.  Hi fp.  (18)  Nam  Juadert  Pnmipi  quod  opor~ 
tt  at,  muid  labor  it  i  O*  periculi.  Tac.  j.  hift. 

Z  4  fon 
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fon  (19),  he  would  foon  be  rid  of  this  fort  of  cattle  by  arm- 
ing himfelf  with  feverity  ;  for  none  will  dare  attempt  3 
flanch  and  fevere  Prince,  who  fathoms  the  truth  of  things, 
and  has  learnt  to  contemn  vain  Honours-.    Tiberius  with  the 
fame  compofure  of  countenance,  heard  the  freedom  of  Pifa, 
and  the  Flattery  oiGaUus  (26).    And  though  he  diflemblecj 
fo  well,  he  knew  the  Flattery,  as  he  did  that  of  Ate'ms  Ca- 
fitOy  confidering  their  Thoughts,   not  their  Words  (21). 
Let  a  Prince  alio  publickly  gratifie  thofe  who  (hall  be  fo  in- 
genuous as  to  tell  him  Truth.    Thus  Clifibenes  the  Tyrant 
of  Sicily  did,  who  erected  a  Statue  to  one  of  his  Counfel- 
(ors,  who  contradicted  his  Triumph,  by  which  he  wonder- 
fully gain"d  the  hearts  of  his  Subjects,  and  encouraged  his  0- 
therCounfellorstofpeak  their  Sentiments  more  freely    King 
Alphcnfo  the  Twelfth,  being  once  advifing  about  an  affair  of 
great  moment,  with  his  Sword  in  his  right  hand,  and  his 
Sceptre  in  his  left,  fpoke  to  this  eíFect :  Comey  (ayshe,fpeak 
all  your  minds  freely,  and  frankly  advife  me  what  you  think  for 
the  glory  of  this  Sword,  and  the  advantage  of  this  Scepter  *. 
Happy  that  Kingdom,  in  which  Couníél  is  neither  embar- 
rafs'd  by  Refpecf,  nor  aw'd  by  Fear !  All  men  know  the 
bafenefs  of  Flattery,  but  they  know  too  the  inconveniencies 
of  Truth,  and  fee  more  danger  from  this  than  that.   Who 
would  not  fpeak  with  more  fincerity  and  zeal  to  Princes, 
\vere  they  all  of  the  fame  temper  with  John  the  Second 
King  of  Portugal,  who  when  one  petitioned  for  fome  vacant 
Office,  reply'd,  That  he  had  long  fince  promised  it  to  a  faith- 
ful! Servant,  who  never  fpoke  to  pleafe,  but  toferve  him  and 
the  State  f.    But  this  generous  Sincerity  is  very  rarely  to  bs 
found;  Princes  being  ufually  of  King  Achab's  mfai,  who 
calling  a  council  of  Prophets,  would  have  Micah  excluded, 
becaule,  favs  he,  he  doth  not  prophecy  good  concerning  me,  but 
evil  {22%  For  this  reafon,  Minifiers  often  run  great  Rifques, 
who  through  zeal  are  too  forward  in  telling  their  Thoughts 

(19)  Etiam  ego  Ó*  tú  fimplicijjime  inter  vos  hodi-hquimur,  cater  i  hhevr 
tins  cuín  fortuna  poftj a  ^u  am  nob  if  urn.  Tac.  I.  hi  ft.  (20)  Ardiente  h\c 
Tiberio,  ac  fílente.  Tac.  2.  arm.     (21)  Intel  lex  it  kese  Tiberius,  titer  ant  met* 

ffr,  quam  tit  dicehántur.  Tac.  3.  ann.   .  *  Mar.  hilt,  Hiip.    {  Mar.  {ii{J. 
lifp.    (\a)  1  Kings  2 2.  S. " 
•      '  of 
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of  future  dangers,  that  they  may  be  feafonably  prevented. 
For  princes  had  rather  not  know  them  than  fear  them  ;  their 
ears  are  prepaid  for  the  foft  Harmony  of  Muiick,  but  can't 
bear  the  jarring  founds  of  impending  dangers.  Whence 
they  chofe  for  their  Counfellors  and  Confidents,  fuch  as 
will  tell  them  nothing  but  what  they  approve  of  (13),  and 
not  what  God  infpires  as  the  Prophet  Mic-ab  did  (24).  What 
wonder  then,  if  without  the  light  of  Truth  they  lofe  their 
way  and  are  loft  ? 

Would  thefe  Tell-truths  be  guided  by  Prudence,doubtIeís 
a  Prince  would  more  value  Truth,  than  vain  and  empty 
Flattery  ;  but  there  are  few  who  ufe  it  feafonably,  or  with 
that  Modefly  and  Addrefs  that  is  requinte.    For  all  than 
are  free  are  morofe,  and  offend   Princes  with  the  afperity 
of  their  Looks,  efpecially  when  arm'd  with  Truth  ;   for 
fome  Vertues  are  odious,  fuch  as  obftinate  Severity,  and  a 
Spirit  not  to  be  gainJd  by  favours.     For  Princes  think  them- 
felves  flighted,  when  they  fee  thoíé  meafures,  which  are  u- 
fually  taken  to  obtain  their  favour  are  contemn  d,  thinking 
he  who  does  not  ftudy  to  acquire  them,  neither  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  their  Subject,  nor  has  occafion  for  them.  The 
Superiour  ufes  the  Lancet  or  incifion   Knife  of  Truth, 
to  cure  the  diftempers  of  the  inferiour,    but  this  on- 
lyacaufiick,  which  without  pain  benumbs,  and  wears  a- 
way  the  parts  inferred  in  the  Superiour.    To  be  troublefome 
with   unfeafonable  and  improper  Truths,  is  rather  Malice 
than  Zeal,  rather  Saucineíá  that  Admonition.     God  him- 
feif  ufes  lingular  Prudence  and  Caution  in  revealing  them  ; 
for  though  he  might  have  told  Pharaoh  and  Nebuchadnezzar 
their  future  Calamities  by  Jofepb  and  Daniel-,  vet  he  chofe 
rather  to  do  it  by  Dream,  when  the  Senfes  were  lull'd  and 
Majefty  buried  in  Sleep,  and  even  then  not  clearly,  but  by 
Figures  and  Hieroglyphicks,    that  there  might  be  fome 
time  allowed  for  their  Interpretarion,  to  avoid  fudden  Ter- 
rour  and  Conikrnation,  as  alfo  the  danger  cf  the  Minifters, 


(23)  After  their  own  l.ufh  they  Hull  heap  to  themfelves  teachers, 
1  Tiv  4-  3.  (34)  And  tdicab  laid,  as  rhe  Lord  hveth,  even  what  my 
fcod  faith,  that  Wiil  í  J peak, s  Cbrp\   18.  13. 

Ihould 
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ihould  they  unask'd  declare  fuch  things  (25).    'Tis  fuffici- 
ent,  ifthe  Minifter  can  make  the  Prince  underftand  them; 
which  if  he  can  effeft  by  figns,  let  him  not  ufe  words.    Yet 
are  there  fome  fo  imprudent,  that  they  glory  in  bold  Truths, 
and  are  fond  to  be  the  bearers,  nay  fometimes  the  in  venters 
of  ill  News.   Let  thefe  learn  of  what  befell  King  Saljhazzar% 
to  whom  the  hand  that  pronounc'd  his  death  upon  the  Wall, 
was  not  wholly  vifible,  but  only  the  fingers  appeared,  and 
but  the  ends  of  them  neither ;  fo  that  it  could  not  in  the 
leaft  be  difcover'd,  who  guided  them ;  nor  this  by  day  light 
but  by  night,  writing  that  decretory  Sentence  by  Candle- 
light, upon  the  Wall  in  fuch  Chara<fters,  as  required  fome 
time  to  be  underftood.    While  therefore  the  intention  is 
good,  and  accompanied  by  Prudence,  'twill  be  eafie  to  walk 
a  fecure  and  middle  path,  between  the  Slavery  of  Flattery 
and  the  Arrogance  of  Truth  •,  for  all  Truths  may  be  fpo- 
ken,  provided  it  be  with  difcretion,  by  propofing  only  the 
amendment  of  thofe  to  whom  they  are  directed.     Thus  the 
difcretion  and  addrefs  of  Aerícola  mollified  the  ftern  hu- 
mour of  Dominan  (27).    He  who  with  his  Services  and 
Modefty  mingles  Valour  and  Induftry,may  live  fafe  under  the 
worft  of  Princes  (28);  and  gain  more  Reputation,than  thofe, 
who  by  being  too  ambitious  of  Glory ,do  fooliilily  ruin  them- 
felves,  without  any  advantage  to  the  State  ;  by  this  circum- 
fpe&ion  M.  Lepidus  turn'd  to  his  advantage  many  dange- 
rous Flatteries,  and  preferv'd  the  favour  of  Tiberius  (19). 
Tbrafea  P&tms  going  out  of  the  Senate,  to  avoid  being  pre- 
fent  at  the  Votes,  which  to  flatter  Tiberius,  they  were  ma- 
king againft  the  Memory  of  Hgrippma* was  pernicious  to 
the  Senate,  and  dangerous  to  himfelf,  without  giving  any 
foundation  to  the  peoples  Liberty,  as  he  propofed  (30). 

(25)  Gen.  41.  22.  &  Dan.  4  2.  (27)  Moderation  t amen  prudent i%- 
que  ¿gritóla  leniebatur,  quia  non  contumacia,  ñeque  inani  jaBatione  It- 
bertatis  f am  am,  fat  urn  que  provocabat.  Tac  in  vie.  -Agrie  (28)  Pojfe 
etiamfubmalis  Principibus  magnos  vivos  ejfe.  Tac  in  vit.  Agrie  (29)  Nam 
phraque  ab  favts  adulatiombus  aliorum  in  melius  flexit  :  neque  tameq 
temper  amenti  egebat,  cum  *quabiU  author  i  tate,  &  gratia  apud  Tibenum 
wiguerit.  Tac  4.  ann.  (30)  Ihrajea  Pectus  fikntio  velbre-ji  afflnfu  pri- 
ores adulat hnes  tranfmitterefilitus,  exiit,  turn  Senatu,  acjibi  caufam  peri- 
culi  fecit*  cateris  iibertatis  initim  non  prabutt.  Tac  1 4.  ann. 

Truth 
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Truth  is  yet  more  dangerous  in  thofe,  who  avoiding 
Flattery,  to  feem  free  and  plain,  carp  at  the  atlions  and 
failures  of  Princes,  with  íharp  Jefts,  which  flick  long  by  the 
great  ones ,  efpecially  where  they  are  grounded  upon 
Truth  (31;:  As  Veftims  found  by  Nero,  who  put  him  to 
death  for  reprehending  his  Vices  with  too  much  free- 
dom (32).  To  fpeak  Truth  only  to  publiih  the  faults  of 
the  Government,  is  a  kind  of  freedom  which  looks  like  Ad- 
vice, but  is  Reflection  ;  it  appears  Zeal  but  is  Malice.  And 
this  I  look  upon  as  not  lefs  pernicious  than  Flattery  it  felf. 
For  if  one  be  an  odious  Slavery,  the  other  is  a  falfe  Jrind  of 
Liberty.  Hence  the  wifeft  Princes  dread  freedom  as  much 
as  Flattery,  neither  being  fafe,  and  therefore  the  extremes  of 
both  are  to  be  avoided ;  which  was  obferv'd  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius  (;  3 )  Yet  'tis  certain,  there  ought  to  be  fome  al- 
lowance for  Flattery,  thereby  to  introduce  Truth;  for  net 
to  flatter  in  fomethings,  is  to  accufe  in  every  thing  ;  and  in 
a  corrupt  Government,  there  is  as  much  to  be  fear'd  from 
too  much  as  too  little  Flattery  (34).  The  State  would  be 
in  a  defperate  condition,  and  the  Prince  inhuman  and 
barbarous,  if  neither  Truth  nor  Flattery  durft  approach  him. 
He  would  be  like  an  Adder,  if  he  iliould  be  deaf  to  that 
Flattery  which  would  per  made  him  to  what  is  glorious 
and  honourable  (35 ).  With  fuch  as  thefe  God  threatned 
the  people  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah ;  I  will 
fend  Serpents  among  you,  Cockatrices  which  will  not  be  charm  d 
and  they  fl '¡all  bite  you  (;6).  That  Mind  is  wild  and  favage' 
which  a  gentle  and  modeft  Flattery  can't  footh  into  good 
Temper  ,  and  Compliance  with  its  wholfome  Advice. 
Truth  being  of  it  fclflbmething  bitter,  we  mult  fweetenths 
brim  of  the  Cup,  that  Princes  may  drink  with  more  pkafure; 
They  won't  hear  it  jf  it  be  dry,  nay  are  often  worfe  for  it. 

(}  i)  Tiberius  acerbis  facet iis  irridcre  ftU'tttf,  quarnm  apud  prepotentes 
in  Ivngum  memoria  eft.  Tac.  5.  ann.  (32)  Sape  afperis  facetiis  i/Iufur 
qua  ubi  rnultum  ex  vero  traxere,  acrem  fui  meimriam  relinqunt.  Tac. 
1  ?.  ann.  (31.)  Uadeaiigufta  &  lubrica  (¡ratio  fub  Principe  qui  Ubertatem 
metuebat,  adulationem  oderat.  Tac.  2,  ann.  (34)  Qua  tnpribus  corru- 
pts, perincle  anceps,  fi  nulla,  &  ubi  nimia  eft.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (35)  Pial. 
J7.*(36)J«.8.i7. 

The 
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The  more  Jiberim's  Cruelty  was  exclaim'd   againft,  the 
more  fevere  and  bloody  he  grew  (37).    Tis  of  ufe  fome- 
times  to  commend  fome  famous  adtions  in  them,  as  if  they 
had  aftually  donethera,  that  they  may  be  thereby  prompt- 
ed to  put  them  in  execution;  or  to  be  extravagant  in  the 
commendation  of  Valour  or  other  Vertues,  that  they  may 
be  the  more  eager  to  follow  them.    This  enflames  the  mind 
more  to  honour  than  Flattery.    The fe  means  y  fays  Tacitus % 
the  Roman  Senate  us'd  to  Nero  in  the  beginning  of  his 
Reign  ($%).    'Tis  of  very  ill  confequence  to  commend  Vi- 
ces under  the  name  of  Vertues;  for  this  is  encouraging 
Princes  to  commit  greater.     Nero  feeing  his  Severity  taken 
for  Juftice,  became  a  perfeft  Tyrant  (19).    We  ill  con  ful t 
our  own  Liberty,  Fortunes  and  Lives,  in  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  unjuft  power  of  Princes  beyond  their  due  bounds, 
by  adminiftring  them  means  to  fatisfie  their  Ambition  and 
Lufts.     Scarce  any  Prince  would  be  bad,  were  not  his  Mi- 
nifters  Flatterers.    They  gain  that  favour  by  publick  Mif- 
chief,  which  they  can't  merit  by  their  Vertues.     Prodigi- 
ous Villany!  For  a  momentary  favour,  which  they  are  very 
often  difappointed  of  too,  or  rather  ruin'd  with,  to  betray 
their  Country  and  promote  Tyranny !  What  wonder,  if 
Cod  chafrifes  Subje&s  for  the  faults  of  Princes,  if  they  are 
the  caufe  of  them,  while  Princes  aft  all  by  their  Minifters, 
who  teach  them  feveral  ways  of  burthening  their  Subjects 
with  Taxes,  of  oppreffing  the  Nobility,  and  turning  the 
Government  into  Tyranny,  by  violating  Privileges,  Laws 
and  Cuftoms,  and  fo  are  at  laft  their  own  Executioners. 


(37)  Cafar  objeblam  fibi  adverfus  reos  wclementiam,  eo  pervicacius  am» 
plexus  eft.T'AC.4.  arm.  (38)  Magms  patrum  Imdibus,  ut  juvenilis ani- 
wusleviurn  quoque  rerum  gloria  fublatus,  majores  continuaret.  Tac.  13. 
ann.  (39J  Poflyuam  cunBa  [ceUruin  fro  egregiis  attipi  vide?,  cxturbet 
Qctaviam.  Tac.  14.  ann. 
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ANY  reaíbns  make  me  doubt,  whether  the 
chance  of  birth  has  any  part  of  the  favour  or  ha* 
tredof  Princes;  or  whether  our  Conduct  and 
Prudence»  can,  without  ambition  and  peril,  find  a  fecure 
path,  between  a  froward  Obftinacy,  and  a  defpicable  Sla- 
very. There  feems  to  be  a  certain  occult  force,  which,  if 
it  does  not  compelí,  does  at  leaft  move  our  Will,  and  incline 
it  to  one  more  than  another :  and  if  in  the  Senfes  and  natu- 
ral Appetites  there  is  a  Sympathy  and  Antipathy  to  things, 
why  not  in  the  Affedlions  and  Paifions  ?  They  may  perhaps, 
have  more  power  and  force  over  the  Appetite  than  the  Will, 
becaufe  that  is  more  a  Rebell  to  Free-Will  than  this,  but  it 
can't  be  deny^d,  but  that  the  inclination  too  is  of  great 
force,  being  generally  attended  by  reafon,  efpecially  when 
Art  and  Prudence  know  how  toadapt  therafelves  to  the  hu- 
mour 
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mour  of  the  Prince.  We  fee  in  all  things  as  well  animate 
as  inanimate,  a  fecret  Correfpondence  and  Friendihip,  whofe 
chains  are  eafier  broken  than  parted.  Neither  the  injuries 
ror  adverfities  which  King  John  the  Second  fuffer'd  for 
his  affection  to  Alvarez  de  Luna,  nor  the  apparent  danger 
of  the  latter,  could  diflblvc  that  firm  bond  of  Friendihip 
with  which  their  Souls  were  united.  And  though  this  in- 
clination be  not  natural,  yet  gratitude  for  paft  Services, 
or  the  extraordinary  merits  of  the  Subject  ufually  produce  it. 
Vertue  is  of  it  ieifamiable,and  gratefull  to  the  Will.  'Twould 
be  barbarous  to  oblige  a  Prince  to  balance  his  affecYions  with 
indifferency  to  all,  for  they  proceed  from  the  heart  by  the 
Eyes  and  Hands  :  what  ftanch  feverity  can  always  refiit  the 
charms  of  favour?  How  referv'd  was  Philip  the  Second  ?  Yet 
had  he  not  one  but  many  particular  Favourites.  God  himfelf 
had  fome  whom  he  peculiarly  favoured,  giving  them  power 
to  nop  the  courfe  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  (i);  The  Lord 
obeying  the  voice  of  man  (2).  And  why  (as  King  Peter 
obferv'd)  is  particular  Friendihip  allowed  to  private  perfons 
and  not  to  Princes  ?  Many  are  the  troubles  of  Government, 
to  alleviate  which,  'twill  be  necefiary  to  have  feme  one  near 
you  in  whom  you  can  put  a  more  particular  Confidence. 
There  are  many  difficulties  in  it,  which  are  not  to  be  fur- 
mounted  by  one.  The  burthen  of  a  Crown  is  too  weighty 
and  cumberfeme  for  one  to  bear,  the  ílrongeít"  yield  to  it, 
and,  as  Job  fays,  bend  under  it.  For  this  reafon,  though 
God  was  aífiíiant  to  Mofes,  and  fupply'd  him  with  ability 
and  inftruftions  to  admkrifter  his  Office,  yet  he  commanded 
to  make  ufe  of  the  elders  in  the  Government  of  his  people, 
that  they  might  help  to  bear  the  burthen  (3 ).  And  Jethro 
his  Father  in- Law,  "thought  the  burthen  greater  than  he  was 
able  to  bear  (4).  Alexander  took  Parmeno  to  his  aififtance  ; 
— i 

(1)  And  he  fai$  in  the  fight  of  ifraeU  Sun,  írandthou  (till  upon  G;- 
benn\  and  thou  JVfoon,  in  the  valley  of  ojalen,  Jaf.  10.  \^.  (2)  The 
Lord  harkened  to  rhe  voice  of  man,  for  the  Lord  fought  for  Israel, 
Ibid,  (i)  And  they  frail  bear  the  burthen  of  the  people  with  thee,  that 
thou  bear  it  not  thy  felf  alone,  Numb.  \  1.  17.  (4)  For  this  thing  is 
too  heavy  for  thee  ;  thou  art  not  able  to  perform  it  thy  felf  alone, 
Exod.  1».  id. 
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David,  Joab;  Solomon,  Zadock  ;  Darim,  Daniel;  by  whofe 
diredtions  they  fucceeded  in  their  affairs.  No  Prince  is  fo  pru- 
dent  and  difcreet,  as  of  himfelf  to  know  all  things,  nor  fo 
carefull  and  diligent,  as  to  manage  all  affairs  alone.  Which 
natural  im potency  obliged  Princes  to  erecl:  Courts  and 
Counfels,  and  to  create  Prefidents,  Governours,  and  Vice- 
roys, in  whom  the  power  and  authority  of  Princes  might 
re/ide.  For  alone  (fays  King  Alphonfo  the  Wife)  they  can't 
penetrate  and  examin  all  things,  but  have  need  of  the  afjiflance 
of  other's,  in  whom  they  can  confide,  who  [hould  ufe  the  power 
which  they  receive  in  performing  thofe  things  which  Princes 
can't  do  themfelves  f.  And  if  Princes  ufe  the  aififtance  of 
Minifters  abroad,  why  ihould  he  not  in  the  more  private 
affairs  of  his  Cabinet?  'Tis  necefiary  he  fhould  have  fome 
one  near  him,  whom  he  may  deliberate  with  about  the  Ad- 
vice and  Counfel  which  is  given  him.  That  he  may  with 
him  compare  his  own  Scruples  and  Propofitions,  and  be  by 
him  inftrurted.  Whom?  in  fine,  he  may  fafely  truit  to 
expedite  and  execute  Affairs  (1).  Would  it  not  be  worfe, 
if  em  barra fc'd  with  fuch  weighty  cares,  he  mould  commu- 
nicate himfelf  to  none?  Beíides,  'tis  absolutely  neceifary  thae 
the  Prince  ihould  have  fome  aífiítant,  who,  difengag'd  from 
all  other  bufinefs,  ihould  be  as  a  Mediator  between  him 
and  his  people  :  Otherwife  it  would  be  impoilible  for  him 
to  hear  and  fatisfie  all,  nor  would  it  fuit  with  his  Majefty. 
For  this  reafon,  the  Ifraelites  befought  Mofes  that  he  would 
fpeak  to  God  for  them,  for  they  themfelves  were  afraid  of 
his  Prefence  (6).  And  Abfalomy  that  he  might  render  Da- 
vid odious  to  the  people,  urg'd  that  he  had  no  Minifters 
about  him  to  receive  the  complaints  of  the  diftreffed  (7). 
The  Zeal  and  Prudence  of  a  Favourite  may  with  eafe  retti- 
fie  the  defeits  of  Government,  and  the  inclinations  of  Prin- 


f  L.  }.  tit  r.  p.  j.  (5)  Solatium  curarum  frequenter  fái  tihibent  ma~ 
tur  i  R/gef,  &  hinc  meliores  afiimantur,  fifoli  omnia  non  firafimunt  Caf- 
fiod  Jib  8.  epiil  9.  (6)Exod.  20.  <o.  (7)  Thv  matters  are  goad 
and  right,  but  th-r-2  is  no  man  dc-'jtsd  of  the  King  to  hear  thee 
a  Sam.  i  5.  3.  , 
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ces  (8;.    Agrícola  by  his  prudent  addrefs,  redaim'd  Domi- 
tian,  and  though  Sejanus  was  bad,  Tiberius  was  worfe,  when 
without  him  he  followM  his  own  inclinations  (9).   And  truly 
by  iuch  Favourites  God  often  faves  a  whole  Kingdom,  as  he 
did  Syria  by  Naaman>  and  is£gypt  by  Jofepb  (10).    Since 
then  'tis  neceifary  that  the  weight  of  Government  ihould  be 
divided  ;  'tis  natural  in  the  choice  of  fuch  an  aififtant  to  be 
guided  in  fome  meaiure  by  inclination,  or  Tome  fecret  Sym- 
pathy in  the  perfons  of  each ;  which  choice,  if  it  be  found- 
ed upon  defert,  can  be  no  ways  dangerous;  nay,  'tis  requi- 
fire  that  the  humour  of  the  party  whom  the  Prince  takes  to 
affiit  him,  ihould  be  chofen  to  him'  The  queftion  is.  Whether 
one  or  many  ihould  be  chofen  to  this  Office ;  if  many  equally 
favoured  and  refpe&ed  ,   Emulation  will   arife3  and  their 
Couniels  will  thwart  one  another  to  the  detriment  of  the 
State.    So  that  it  feems  more  agreeable  to  natural  order, 
that  affairs  fliould  be  committed  to  one  alone,  who  ihould 
fupervife  the  reft,  and  by  whom  affairs  ihould  come  digefted 
and  methodized  to  the  Prince,  who  fliould  only  fubftitute 
him  to  his  cares  and  trouble,  not  his  power  and  authority* 
in  his  Counfels  not  his  Rewards     The  Sun  alone  imparts 
Light  to  the  whole  world,  and  when  he  fets,  he  leaves  not 
many  but  only  one  Vicegerent,  the  Moon,  with  a  Luftre 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  Stars,  who  feem  but  as 
fo  many  inferiour  Miniilers  to  affiit  her.    Yet  neither  this 
northofe  ihine  with  their  own,  but  borrowed  Light,  which 
the  Earth  acknowledges  received  from  the  Sun.    Nor  does 
this  favour  misbecome  ¿Ylajefty,  when  a  Prince  devolves  part 
of  the  burden  of  Affairs  upon  his  Favourite,  fo  as  to  pre- 
ferve  the  fovereign  power  and  authority  to  himfelf ;  for  this 
is  not  favour  but  imployment,  not  fo  much  an  obligation, 
asa  communication  of  trouble ;  nor  is  this  ib  much  to  been* 
vied,  if  Princes  wouid  be  fo  prudent,  as  to  give  it  another 


(S)  Qui  in  regae  familiar  it  at  is  facrarintn  admitttintur  malta  faceré 
pojftnt,  &  duere,  quibus  pauperum  necejfttas  jublevetur,  favcatur  religio, 
fiat  esquitas,  Ecciefa  dllatetur.  Petr.  BJif.  Epift.  I  50.  (9)  Obteclis  ti- 
bidfatkus,  dum  Se.j.mum  dilextt,  timuitve:  pefl 'revio  in  ¡celera  fimnl  at 
dedecoraprorupit,  fojfrjuam  remeto  pudor •*, &  man ¡fuo  iantutn  ingenio  ut¿* 
katur.  Tae.  6.  ann.     (10)  1  Kings  5,  1, 

name  ¡ 
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name;  as  Pr.efident  of  the  Council,  or  Chancellour;  as  the 
Magistrates  called  Pirafefliat  Romejncun'd  no  Envy, though 
they  were  fecond  C¿rfirs. 

The  felicity  of  Subjects  confuís  not  in  the  Prince's  being, 
like  a  loadilone,  attractive  of  Iron  and  not  of  Gold,  but  in 
his  knowledge  in  chilling  fuch  a  Minifler  as  will  attribute 
whatever  is  great  and  commendable  to  him ;  and  take  all 
the  Reflections  and  Odium  of  the  people  upon  himfelf; 
one  whofe  mind  is  wholly  bent  upon  the  publick  good  ;  who 
manages  affairs  without  Ambition  ;  hears  without  Difdain 
and  debates  without  PalTion  ;  whofe  Relblves  and  Determi- 
nations have  no  refpect  to  fclf-intereft.  In  a  word,  whofe 
whole  aim  is  the  fervice  and  advantage  of  his  Country,  not 
himfelf,  or  the  prefervation  of  his  Matter's  favour.  By  this 
rule  one  may  know  whether  this  Familiarity  proceed  from 
pure  Zeal  or  Tyranny.  Princes  ought  to  take  great  care  in 
the  choice  of  fuch  a  Minifter,  endeavouring  not  to  be  byafs'd 
by  Affection  cr  fánfífüll  Inclination,butbyrare  and  excellent 
Qualifications  and  Merits,  for  fometimes  fuch  Friendfhip 
is  not  the  refult  of  deliberation  but  accident;  it  is  not  fa- 
vour but  diligence  :  Courts  ufually  erect  and  adore  fome  I- 
do1  which  they  deify,  and  treat  with  Royal  Splendor  and 
Magnificence;  they  worihip  it  upon  their  Knees,  burn  Ta- 
pers, and  offer  lncenfe  to  it,  imploring  its  affiitance  with 
Prayers  and  Vows  (1 1)  As  induftry  can  change  thecourfe 
of  Rivers,  and  turn  them  another  way,  fo  it  often  happens 
that  thofe  who  have  bufinefs  at  Court,  not  regarding  the 
Prince,  the  true  channel  of  affairs,  apply  themfelves  to  the 
Favourite,  whofe  arts  do,  by  this,  ib  iecure  the  Prince's. 
favour,  that  he  can  never  difengage  himfelf  from  it.  No 
Prince  was  more  cautious  none  more  free  than  Tiberius, 
yet  was  Hefubjeft  to  his  Favourire  Sejams  (12).  In  which" 
cafe  Ms  difficult  to  fay,  whether  fach  favour  be  human 
choice,  or  fome  fuperiour  power,  for  the  greater  good  or 

f  I  f )  And  fo  rhe  mulritade,  allured  by  the  grace  of  the  work,  took 
him  now  for  a  God,  which  a  little  before  was  bur  honoured  as  aman, 
tVifa  i  +.  10.  {\z)  T.bcnifn  Mariis  artibas  devhixtt,  adt«  Ht  objeurum 
édverpa  elios  ¡Jib*,  mi  tricduíutá.  ittt€&ümt¡u€  efficeret, 

A  a  ill 
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ill  of  the  Commonwealth:  The  Holy  Spirit  fays,  'tis  a  par- 
ticular judgment  of  God  (13;.  Tacitus  attributes  the  fa- 
vour  and  fall  of  Sejwus  to  the  anger  of  the  Gods  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire  (14 J.  A  misfortune  fcarce  avoidable, 
when  this  favour  falls  upon  a  perfon  of  great  quality,  as  it 
ufually  does  in  Courts  where  the  chief  of  the  Nobility  are 
Minifters,  For  he  who  is  once  poflefs'd  of  it,  will,  by  the 
preeminence  of  his  Birth  and  Grandure  of  his  Family  en. 
deavour  what  he  can  topreferve  it,  nor  will  he  eafily  fuffer 
jbimfelf  to  be  fupplantedby  any  one.  As  was  feen  in  John 
Alphonfo  Robles,  in  the  time  of  King  John  the  Second  t. 
The  heart  of  a  Prince  is  never  fafe  in  the  power  of  a  Sub- 
ject, whofe  Nobility  and  Authority  make  him  too  much  re- 
fpecled  by  others.  Though  this  inconveniency  is  leifen'd, 
when  this  favour  falls  upon  fome  great  man  who  is  truly 
zealous  and  intent  upon  his  Prince's  Service,  and  the  ho- 
nour and  welfare  of  his  Country,  for  then  the  people's  En- 
vy and  Odium  will  not  be  fo  great,  and  the  orders  which 
are  difpatch'd  through  the  hands  of  fuch  a  one  will  be  the 
more  readily  obfervtf  ;  yet 'tis  always  highly  neceffary,  if  a 
Prince  could  balance  his  favour  between  his  own  Authority 
and  the  Merits  of  his  Favourite,  to  commit  only  that  part 
of  the  adminiftration  to  him,  which  he  cannot  manage 
bimfeif  i  for  mould  he  commit  it  wholly  to  him,  he  would 
experience  the  fame  misfortunes  with  King  Ahafuerus,  when 
he  entrusted  Haman  with  the  Government  of  his  people  (15). 
Let  him  not  give  by  another's  hand  what  he  can  difpofe  of 
with  his  own;  nor  borrow  others  Eyes,  when  he  can  fee 
with  his  own.  As  to  what  is  done  in  Courts  of  Juftice  and 
Councils,  let  him  afterwards  confuí t  the  Prefidents  and  Se- 
cretaries, from  whofe  relations  he  may  receive  a  juft  ac- 
count of  the  affairs  therein  tranfa&ed  ;  and  his  Refolutions 
will  be  more  concife*and  ready,  when  he  confers  with  thofe 
by  whom  the  affairs  have  been  managed.  This  method  the 
Popes  and  Emperors  ufe,  as  did  alfo  the  Kings  oí  Spain  till 

(¡3)  Prov,  19.  16.  (14)  Non  taw  folertia  [fttiffi  iifdem  artibus  i//- 
Eras  eft)  quam  deam  ira  in  rem  Romanar»  ¿ujus  pari  exit  io  viguit  ceciditqwe. 
Tac.  4.  ann.    i  Mar.  hill.  Hifp.  lib.  20.  J.  15.    (i  5)  ^h-  3-  ! l- 
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Tbilip  the  Second,  who  being  an  excellent  Pen-man,  intro- 
duce the  cuftom  of  taking  debates  and  confutations  in  wri- 
ting, which  afterwards  prevailing,  gave  rife  to  private  fa- 
vour :  for  the  Kings  being  embarafs'd  with  fuch  a  vaft  num- 
ber of  writings  were  obligM  to  communicate  them  tofome 
one,  and  this  muft  of  neceility  be  a  Favourite  On  fuch  a 
one  let  a  Prince  bellow  mere  peculiar  marks  of  favour  and 
benevolence.  For  he  who  merits  his  fayoür  and  ítíafes  his 
trouble,  ought  to  have  Pre-eminence  above  others.  The 
fhadow  of  St.  Peter  worked  Miracles  (16).  What  won- 
der then,  if  a  Prince's  Favourite,  who  is  but  his  íhadow¿ 
a&s  with  more  Authority  than  others  ?  Neverthelefs,  fome 
favours  fliould  be  referv'd  for  others  ;  nor  íhóuld  thofe  other 
be  fo  great,  as  to  exceed  the  condition  of  a  Subject,  and 
make  him  equal  to  the  Prince,  fo  as  to  have  Court  made 
to  him  as  Co-partner  in  the  Empire,  and  to  draw  the  whole 
body  of  affairs  after  him,  which  derogates  much  from  the 
Authority  and  Efteemof  the  Prince.  A  Favourite  ihould 
aft  as  the  ihadow  not  the  Subftance.  In  this  the  Kings  of 
Caftile,  who,  in  times  pair,  had  Favourites,  run 'great 
Rifques;  for  as  the  power  of  the  Kings  being  then  not  fo 
large,  how  little  foever  they  granted,  it  endangered  the 
whole  Kingdom  ;  as  it  befell  King  Sancho  the  Strong,  for 
his  favour  to  Lopez  dé  Hará  ;  King  Alpbonfo  the  Eleventh, 
for  his  to  Count  A luaro  Oforio ;  King  John  the  Second, 
and  King  Henry  the  Fourth,  for  theirs  to  Alvaro  de  Luna¡ 
and  John  Pacheco.  The  whole  point  of  Favouritifm  coníiíb 
in  the  Prince's  knowing  how  much  heought  to  allow  his  Fa» 
vourite,  and  he  how  much  he  ought  to  receive  from  his 
Prince.  Whatever  exceeds  this  rule,  creates  (as  we  íhalí 
mention  ancn)  Jealouiie,  Envy  and  Danger  (17). 
— ■ « * - 

(16) /\.£te  >.  15.  {\"¡)  Sedntirque  menfuram  implevimus  &  tu quan- 
tum pr  weeps  tribuiré  amico  pojfes,  &  ega  quantum  amicus  ¿principe  ace-? 
fere :  tttera  invidiam  ttugent.  T.<c.  J**,  ann. 
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Til  E  Mountain  looks  down  with  difdain  upon  ths 
other  works  of  Nature,  and  proudly  rifes  above 
them,  Co  as  to  have  communication  with  the  Skies. 
Let  not  the  Vallies  envy  it  this  Glory,  for  though  it  be 
nearer  the  favours  of  Heaven,  'tis  alfo  more  exposed  to  the 
flrokes  of  its  Thunder  too.  About  its  head  Clouds  gather, 
and  Storms  prepare  their  rage,  and  upon  it  they  firft  exert 
it.  ?Tis  tht  fame  in  Offices  and  Imployments  more  imme- 
diately under  Prince!.  The  A&ivity  of  their  power  is  moft 
effenfive  to  thofe  who  are  neareft  it.  Their  Converfation  is 
as  venomous  as  that  of  a  Viper  (i ).  Whoever  walks  among 
them,  walks  among  Snares,  and  the  Arms  of  his  offended 
Enemies  ( i).    The  favour  and  difdain  of  Princes  are  fo  im- 


CrJEccIef.?.  i3.    {2)  Ibid, 
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mediate,  that  nothing  intervenes.    Their  Love  knows  no 
Moderation  ;  when  turned  to  Hatred,  it  leaps  from  one  ex- 
treme to  th'other,  from  Fire  to  Froft.    The  fame  initanc 
fees  them  love  and  hate,  with  the  efftfts  of  Thunder,  which 
while  the  noife  is  heard,  or  the  flaih  feen,  reduces  the  bo- 
dies to  Aihes.     The  favour  of  Princes  is  like  fíame,  extin- 
guiih-d  with  the  fame  eafe  'twas  lighted.     Nay  fome  have 
thought  it  abiblutely  fatal  to  thofe  on  whom  it  falls  (3). 
And  many  examples  as  well  paft  as  prefent,  are    fufficient 
evidences  of  it;  we  have  freih  infiancesof  the  fudden  falls  of 
themoit  exalted  Favourites.    The  Duke  of  Lerma  in  Spain  ; 
the  Marfhal  D'Ancre  in  France ;  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
in  England  i  John  Olden   Barnveh  in  Holland ;    Cardinal 
Clefeiln  Germany;  at  Rome  Cardinal  Nazaret;  yet  may  this 
be  afcrib'd  to  divers  caufes,  either  becaufe  the  Prince  ha- 
ving given  all  that  he  -could,  or  the  Favourite  obtain'd  all 
he  defir'd,  he  was  mounted  to  the  higheft  ftep,  and  fo  mud: 
of  neceility  defcend  (4).    But  fuppofe  there  be  moderation 
in  the  favours  of  the  one,  and  the  ambition  of  the  other ; 
yet  what  conitancy  can  there  be  in  the  minds  of  Princes, 
which  the  more  vehement  they  are,  are  the  more  fubjecl  to 
variety  and  contradiction  ?    who  can  fix  the  affeclions  of 
him  whofe  Senfes  fee  double,  and  is  like  the  firft  matter, 
not  reiiing  in  one  form,  but  pleas'd  with  variety.     Who 
can  prefervethat  favour  which  is  liable  to  fo  many  chances 
and  turns  of  Humour?  Who  can  behave  himfelf  with  fo  nice 
integrity,  as  to  maintain  the  Prince's  good  opinion  of  him 
with  the  people?  The  Eyes  of  all  are  upon  the  Favourite, 
The  Prince's  Friends-think  him  an  Ufurper  of  their  Reward?, 
his  Enemies  thatheincenfesthe  Prince  farther  againfi  them 
Thel'e,  if  they  return  to  their  duty,  muit  make  the  dilgrace 
of  the  Favour  ite  one  of  the  conditions;  thofe  if  they  for* 
fake  ir,  lay  all  the  blame  upon  him.     Ambition  nrvd  Envy 
are  always  in  Arms,  intent  upon  every  occafion  to  ruin  huu. 
The  people  are  fo  imbitter/d  againfi  hirn,  that  they  impute 

(})  Fato  pot rati*  raro  (empitems.  Tac.  3.  ann.     (4)  An  fatita  c*pis, 
nut  iffts  cum  omnia  tribuerunt ;  Aut  hos,    cum  jam   nihil  um  ejl  quid 

;¿o<ant  ?  Tdc.  3. ana. 
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even  •4-ti1  misfortunes,  and  the  Prince's  Vices,  all  to  him. 
B&nardpfa  Cabrera  loft  his  head  for  the  Tyrannies  of  Perer 
the  Fourth,  King  of  Arr agon ,  whofe  Favourite  he  was.  By 
the  fame  means  that  a  perfon  endeavours  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  Prince,  he  incurs  the  Odium  of  the  Subjects;  fo  that 
it  was  truly  faid  by  that  great  Man,  Jlpbonfo  de  Albu- 
querque, Governour  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  that  a  Minifter  in 
obliging  his  Prince,  offended  the  People:  and  if  he  endea- 
vour to  gratifie  the  People,  hedifobliges  the  Prince. 

If  this  favour  be  only  founded  upon  exteriour  Adoration, 
fomented  by  Court-Artifices,  'tis  violent  and  momentary, 
and  the  Prince  will  endeavour  to  free  himfelffrom  this  im- 
posed involuntary  Slavery. 

If  it  proceed  from  a  natural  propenfity  of  the  Mind,  'tis 
veiy  fubjeol  to  fecond  Caufes,  and  is  effae'd  by  time  or  the 
ingratitude  of  the  Subject,  when  he  forgets  from  whence  he 
took  his  rife  ($). 

if  a  perfon's  Mein  and  Carriage  do,  as  it  were,  raviih  the 
Prince's  favour,  it  either  foon  fades,  or  is  only  fuperficial, 
as  in  common  Friend  (hi  p. 

If  it  be  from  fome  qualifications  of  Mind  greater  than 
thofe  of  the  Prince,  when-ever  he  knows  it,  there's  an  end 
of  his  favour,  for  none  can  endure  in  another  Pre-eminency 
in  Wit  or  Valour,  which  is  ufually  efteem'd  above  Power 
and  Authority. 

If  it  be  from  affiduity  and  care  in  bufinefs,  diligence  is 
not  lefs  dangerdlts  than  negligence  ;  for  fuccefs  does  not  al- 
ways correfpond  to  means,  becaufe  of  the  diverfity  of  acci- 
dents; and  Princes  will  be  difappointed  in  nothing  that  they 
wifh  and  delire.  Succefs  is  attributed  to  chance,  or  to  the 
fortune  of  the  Prince,  and  not  to  the  prudence  of  the  Favou- 
rite (6),  but  mifcarriages  to  him  alone,  though  the  fault  be 
anothers,  for  all  are  willing  to  father  Succefs,  but  Misfor- 
tunes are  laid  at  another's  door  (7),  that  is  to  the  Favou- 
rite.   Even  Cafuairies  are  imputed  to  him,  as  the  falling  of 

(<;)  Wifd.  15;.  1  r.  (6)  Hue  eft  conditio  Regum,  tit  cafus  tantum  ad- 
<verfos  haminibus  tribuant,  fecundos  for  tun*  fu$.  ./Emü.  Prob.  (7)  Projpe- 
ra  onmes  fái  mendicant)  adverfa  uni  imputantur.  Xac.  *n  vif.  Agrie. 
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the  Amphitheatre,  an4  the  burning  of  Mount  C&lim  were  to 
Sejanus  (8).  Nor  do  they  only  accufe  him  in  affairs  of  his 
own  management,  but  alfo  in  thofe  of  others,  or  in  thofe 
accidents  that  depend  upon  the  Prince's  Will  and  Nature* 
Thus  Seneca  was  blam'd  for  that  Nero  would  have  drown'd 
his  Mother  (9}.  Men  cannot  imagin  a  wickednefs  fo 
ftrange  as  was  not  believed  of  Sejanus  ( 1  o).  There  is  no  na- 
tural death,  of  a  great  Minifter  or  Relation  of  the  Prince, 
but  is  immediately  reflected  upon  the  Favourite.  As  was 
that  of  Prince  Philip  Emanuel,  Son  to  Charles  Duke  of  Sa~ 
voy,  to  the  Duke  of  Lerma. 

If  this  favour  proceeds  from  Obligation,  and  from  iignal 
Services  performed,  the  Prince  will  by  degrees  grow  weary 
of  che  burthen,  and  his  Love  will  turn  into  Hare,  becaufe 
he  looks  upon  him  as  a  Creditor,  and  being  unable  to  pay 
him,  he  ieeks  pretences  to  break  with  him,  and  fo  flrike 
off  the  Debt  (11).  Acknowledgment  is  a  kind  of  Slavery. 
For  he  who  obliges  another,  makes  himfelf  his  fuperiour, 
which  is  inconfiftent  with  the  Sovereignty  of  a  Prince,  whofe 
power  is  diminiihed,  if  it  be  not  greater  than  the  obligation  : 
and  Princes  being  opprefs'd  with  the  weight  of  Gratitude 
and  Obligation,  become  notorioufly  ungratefull,  that  they 
may  difcharge  themfelves  from  them  (1 1).  The  Emperour 
Adrian  put  Titian  to  death,  who  had  been  his  Tutor  from 
a  Boy,  and  to  whom  he  ow'd  his  Empire  :  Not  to  mention 
that  the  fatigues  of  many  years  are  effae'd  by  oneoverilght  5 
Princes  being  more  apt  to  punifli  a  flight  offence,  than  to 
reward  fignal  Services.  If  they  are  honourable,  they  create 
Emulation  and  Envy  in  the  Prince  himfelf,  for  whofe  Ser- 
fs) Ferahmque  annum  fereban?}  &  omnibus  adverfis  fufecptum  Principi 
anfilium  abfentia,  qui  mos  njulgo  ad  culpam  fortuita  trábente:.  Tac.  4. 
ann  (9)  Ergo  non  jam  Nero  cujus  immamtas  omnium  qwfiin  anteibat, 
fed  adverfo  rumore,  Seneca  eratt  quod  o^atione  tali  cor.fejjionem  feripfiffec. 
Tac.  14.  ann  (10)  Sed  quia  Sejanus  facimrum  omnium  repertor  habe- 
batur,  ex  nimia  charitate  in  eum  Cafaris,  &  caterorum  in  utrumque 
odio  ofuamiití  fabuloja  &  immania  credebantur.  Tac  4.  ann.  fi  1 )  Nam 
beneficia  eo  u¡que  l&ta  funt  dum  videntur  exfolvi  poffé  ;  ubi  multnm  ante» 
venere,  pro  gratia  odium  redd/tnr.  Ibid.  (12)  Q¡*idam  quo  plus  deb  ntt 
■magis  oderunt.     Leve  xs  alienum  debitorem  factt9  grave  inimicum.Stn. 
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vice  they  are  performed,  for  lome  are  more  ansry  witfy 
thofe  who  have  ferv'd  them  fuccefsfulty  and  glorioufiy,  than 
with  thofe  who  have  heen  more  remifs  and  lefs  fuccefsfull, 
of  this  humour  was  V frilip  of  Macedón  (13)  ;  a  Vice  which 
his  Son  Alexander  inherited  (14);  and  was  vifible  in  James 
the  Firft  of  Arragon%  who  when  Don  Blafco  de  AUgon  had 
taken  Morella,  he  thought  he  had  gotten  more  Glory  thaq 
he  in  that  Expedition,  and  therefore  took  from  him  that 
City,  and  gave  him  in  exchange  that  of  Sagafto.  The  Victo- 
ries of  Agrícola  made  Domhian  jealous,  feeing  that  the  fame 
of  a  private  man  exceeded  his  (15).  So  that  in  the  moit 
glorious  and  fuccefsfull  Exploits  there  is  the  grcateft  dan- 
ger. 

if  favour  fprirms  from  the  prompt  obedience  of  the  Fa- 
vourite to  the  Will  of  the  Prince,  it  makes  the  Government 
incur  the  above  mention^  inconveniencies  of  Flattery,  and 
foon  ruins  both  the  Prince  and  Favourite  ;  Obedience  is  as 
dangerous  as  difobedience;  for  if  the  command  fucceeds, 
^ris  afcrib'd  to  the  Prince,  if  nor,  to  the  Favourite.  If  this 
command  be  not  obeyed,  'tis  then  the  reafon  why  it  fucceed- 
ed  not.  If  it  be  unjuit,  he  dares  not  make  that  his  excufe, 
Jeft  he  offend  the  Prince;  if  he  obey,  the  fault  is  all  laid 
upon  him;  and  the  Prince,  that  he  mayn't  ftem  the  Author 
of  the  mifchief,  permits  him  to  fuffer  either  in  the  opinion 
"of  the  People;  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Judge.  Thus7tt>mr 
vj  ferv'd  Pifo  after  he  had  by  his  command  poifon'd  Germa- 
mcusy  whofecaufe  he  referred  to  the  Senate  (16) ;  and  com- 
ing 1:o  Rome,  he  behav'd  himfelf  as  if  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  matter,  leaving  him  confounded  to  fee  him  fo  uncort- 
cern'd  and  refervM,  without  either  pity  or  anger  O7). 

(13}  Quern  it  a  gloria  cupidum  ejfe  dicunt  familiares,  ut  omnia  ciar? 
facinora  fu*  ejfe  njideri  cupit,  &  maz,u¡indignatur  Ducibm  &  Prafec~lts,qui 
profpere,  &"  la  udabi  liter  aliquid gfJjfertH?,  qaam  iis  qui  ir.f elicit  er  &  igna- 
H>e.  Demoil.  ( Í4.)  Sua  demptum  gloria  ejxiflimans  quicquid  ceffijfet  alien  ?. 
Curt.  (1  5)  Id  fibl  máxime  form! dolofum,  privati  hominis  nomen  fupra 
Principis  at  torn.  Tac.  in  vir.  Agrie.  (\6)  Inte  gram  caujam  ad  Sen/ttum 
remiflt.  Tac.  p,  znn.  í'17)  N14ÍI0  magis  exte+ritus  eft,  quam  quid  Ti 'be- 
rium  fine  miferattcne,  fine  ira  obfimtum,  claufumqne  vidit,  ne quo  affe fits 
perr  umperet  ur.  Tac  3.  arm, 
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If  this  favour  falls  upon  a  man  of  fmall  Qualifications  and 
Merit,  he  will  fink  under  the  weight  of  affairs ;  for  without 
a  brave  and  vigorous  mind,  without  a  quick  and  piercing 
Wit,  the  favour  of  Princes  cannot  be  long  maintained. 

If  it  proceeds  from  a  refemblance  and  conformity  of  Vir- 
tues, when  the  Prince  bids  adieu  to  them  the  other  is  atan 
end.  For  he  will  hate  the  Favourite,  as  one  who  accufes 
his  change (18J,  and  whom  he  can't  rpake  ufe  of  in  the  pro- 
fecution  of  his  Vices. 

If  a  Prince  loves  a  Favourite,  for  that  he  makes  ufe  of 
him  as  an  inftrument  to  execute  his  vicious  defigns  and  in- 
clinations with  ;  what-ever  ills  do  thence  arife,  either  to 
the  King's  Perfon,  or  to  the  Government,  all  fall  upon 
him  ;  and  the  Prince  with  eafe  clears  himfelf  by  difgracing 
him  ;  or  elfe  hates  him  as  a  witnefs  of  his  Vices,  vvhofe 
preiencc  does,  as  it  were,  upbraid  him  with  his  crimes.  For 
the  fame  reafon  Nero  difgrae'd  Anketm  the  Murtherer  of 
Jígnppina{\^)\  fo  T^ritf/difcharg'd  thoie  Minifters  who 
had  ailified  his  Cruelty,  and  made  ufe  of  others  {zo%  The 
Odium  of  the  Death,  and  the  favour  of  him  who  com- 
mand5  it,  end  both  with  the  execution,  and  the  Prince 
thinks  he  fufficiently  clears  himfelf  in  puniihing  the  crime, 
as  V lancina  found  (2  j). 

If  this  favour  proceed  from  the  communication  of  im- 
portant Secrets,  he  is  in  danger  from  them,  for  they  are  Vi- 
pers in  the  brean  of  the  Favourite,  which  gnaw  his  En- 
trails till  they  eat  their  way  cut,  for  either  levity  or  ambiti- 
on of  feeming  a  man  in  favour,  reveals  them,  or  they  are 
difcover'd  by  another,  or  bj  difcourfe,  which  are  equally 
pernicious  to  the  Favourite.  But  though  this  fhould  not 
happen,  the  Prince  will  be  willing  to  free  himfelf  from  the 
care  of  having  entruikd  them,  by  tearing  open  the  bag  in 


(i8)Wifd  2.  15".  (19)  Levi  poft  a  dmi  ffmn  fcelu*  gratia,  dein  gra- 
fv'iore  odio,  qnia  fnahrtonf acinar  um  minijlri  o¡na[iexprobrantes  afpiciuntur. 
Tac  14.  aun.  (20)  Qtti  Jcelcrum  mini  jiros  ut  pervertí  ab  aliis  r.olebat, 
ita  plerumcj'ie  ftttMtia]  &  oblatis  in  eandem  operam  recentibas,  veteres  & 
prtfgraves  actfixit,  Ti*c  4  ann  (:i)C/;  odium  &  gr at ta  defiere,  jtts 
njaUií.  Tac.  4'  ann. 
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which  they  are  hid:  as  many  Secrets  fo  many  dan- 
gers (ti)i 

Nor  is  the  danger  lefs,  if  this  favour  proceeds  from  the 
Favourites  being  cónfcious  of  the  Prince's  Cowardice  and 
Bafenefs  ;  for  fuch  favour  is  rather  fear  than  inclination, 
nor  will  a  Prince  indure,  that  his  honour  ihould  depend 
upon  another's  (Hence,  or  that  there  ihould  be  one  who  in- 
wardly ihould  defpife  him. 

If  this  favour  be  but  fmall,  it  can't  refift  the  fury  of  En- 
vy, but  is  blown  down  by  every  blaft,  like  a  tree  not  firmly 
rooted. 

If  it  be  great,  it  creates  Envy  and  Fear  in  the  Prince  him- 
felf,  and  fo  makes  him  carefull  to  free  himfelf  from  it ;  as 
when  we  have  pil'd  Stones  upon  Stones,  we  at  laft  fear  left 
the  heap  which  we  have  rais'd,  fliould  fall  upon  our  own 
heads,  and  fo  puih  them  over  toother  way.  The  Prince 
fees  the  Statue  which  he  ere&ed  (hades  his  own  Grandure, 
and  fo  pulls  it  down  again.  I  may  venture  to  fay,  that 
Princes  feem  to  delight  to  (hew  their  power,  as  well  in  pul- 
ling down  thofe  images  as  in  erefiing  them ;  for  their  pow- 
er being  limited,  can't  feem  immenfe,  unlefs  it  return  to 
the  center  from  which  it  proceeded,  or  keep  in  a  circle. 

Thefe  are  the  rocks  againft  which,  if  the  (hip  of  favour 
itrike,  'tis  loft,  fo  much  the  furer,  by  how  much  the 
more  fail  it  makes.  But  if  any  one  fcape,  'tis  either  be- 
caufe  it  recovered  port  in  time,  or  that  it  ran  firft  upon  the 
fhore  of  Eternity.  Is  there  then  any  Pilot  foskilfuil  as  to 
know  how  to  manage  the  helm  of  favour,  and  to  fail  in  fo 
very  dangerous  a  Gulf?  What  prudence,  what  art  can  fa  ve 
him  ?  What  Ghymift  can  fix  this  Mercury  of  Princes  Affe- 
ctions? efpecially,  when  favour  founded  upon  eminent  me- 
rit  can't  refift  Envy  and  the  Machinations  of  fo  many  as 
confpire  its  ruin.  Neither  the  Kings  Darius  nor  Afbit 
could  defend  their  favour  to  Dmelmd  David,  againft  the 
hatred  of  the  Princes  and  Guards  (23);  but  were  forc'd  for 
their  fatisfaftion,  to  baniih  one,  and  throw  the  other  into 
a  Den  of  Lions,  though  they  were  well  aflured  of  their  In^ 


{ 22)  Ifa.  14. 16.  vid.  ¿at.  verf.    (*})  Dan.  6  4. 
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tegrity  and  Innocencef24).  Though  no  prudence  nor  atten- 
tion be  fufficient  to  prevent  thofe  accidents  which  depend 
not  upon  the  Favourite,  yet  may  he  do  much  in  things  which 
depend  upon  him,  and  at  leaft  will  be  unblameable  \i  he  fall 
into  difgrace.  Which  confederation  obliged  me  here  to  mark 
out  to  him  theufual  caufesof  his  ruin,  ariiing  from  his  own 
imprudence  and  the  malice  of  others,  that  being  forewarned 
he  may  avoid  them.  If  we  would  attentively  confider 
the  Maxims  and  Aftions  of  former  Favourites,  and  efpeci- 
ally  of  Sejanus,  we  fliall  find,  that  moft  of  them  fell,  be- 
caufe  they  could  not  continue  thofe  good  methods  by  which 
they  at  firft  obtained  the  Prince's  favour.  All  to  merit  it, 
and  gain  theapplaufe  of  the  people,  enter  into  favour  zea- 
lous, humble,  courteous,  and  officious,  giving  counfel  for 
the  Glory  of  the  Prince,  and  Prefervation  of  his  Grandure, 
the  method  by  which  Sejanus  ingratiated  himfelfft$Ja  but 
being  once  mafters  of  this  favour,  they  loofe  the  Helm 
which  before  guided  them,  and  believe  they  have  no  more 
occaiion  for  it  in  their  Voyage,  but  can  fail  fecurely  with  the 
gale  of  the  Prince's  favour. 

At  firft  they  are  diligent  to  appear  wholly  difengag'd 
from  their  own  affairs,  and  only  intent  upon  the  Prince's 
intereft,  preferring  his  fervice  even  to  their  own  Lives  and 
Fortunes ;  whence  the  Prince,  perfuaded  that  he  has  got  in 
this  perlón  a  faithful  allocate  in  his  labours,  loves  him  and 
extolls  him  every-where;  as  Tiberius  did  Sejanus  to  the  Se- 
nate and  People  (26  \ 

They  endeavour  farther  by  fome  generous  and  heroick 
sftion  to  prove  their  fidelity  to  the  Prince  and  win  his  heart. 
Thus  Sejanus  ingratiated  himfelf  with  Tiberius,  by  iuftain- 
ing  with  his  own  hands  and  head,  the  weight  of  a  Preci- 
pice which  would  elfe  have  fallen  upoh  Tiberius,  caufing 
him  thereby  to  put  more  confidence  in  his  Friendship  and 
Conftancy  (27). 

■■  ■  — — — --■<■«» 

(24)  1  Sim.  20.  6.  (2  ?)  Quia  Sejanus, incipiente  adhuc potentia,  bo?iir 
confiliis  notejeere  volebat.  Tac.  4-  arm.  (26)  Ut  factum  laborum  non  moda 
in  fermonibus, fed apud paires  Ó"  populum  celebrare?.  T:ic  4.  :mn.  (27)  prc- 
buitcjue  ipfimateriam,  cur  amiatia,  confían?  i  ague  Sejani  magis  fideret. 
ibid. 
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Which  good  opinion  of  a  Favourites  fidelity,  if  a  Prince 
once  imbibes,  he  eafily  fancies  himfelf  fecure  of  it  for  the 
future,  and  willingly  takes  his  advice  though  never  fo  per- 
nicious, putting  more  confidence  in  him  than  in  himfelf; 
as  Tiberius  did  after  that  aclion  (i%).    And  hence  proceed 
very  great  mifchiefs.    For  he  is  bunded  by  this  pre-con- 
ceiv'd  opinion,  nay,  and  himfelf  promotes  his  Favourite's 
Credit  and  Reputation,  by  permitting  extraordinary  Ho- 
nours to  be  paid  him,  as  Tiberius  did,  hanging  Sej anus's  pi- 
cture in  the  Theatres  aud  publick Places  (29).  This  whifper 
paifes  immediately  from  one  to  another,  whence  is  rais'd  a 
new  Idol,  like  that  of  Aaron  out  of  the  Ear-rings  (30), 
for  either  there  would  be  no  favour,  or  at  leait,*  'twould  be 
but  of  ilion  continuance,without  the  applaufe  of  the  people: 
This  Honour  creates  Arrogance  and  Avarice  to  fupport  it, 
the  ufual  Vices  of  the  great  ones  (;  1).     The  Favourite  for- 
gets himfelf,  and  thofe  good  qualities  which  made  him  at 
firft  efkem'd,  by  degrees  fade,  Profperity  infenfibly  difclofing 
thofe  Vices  which    Policy  had  a  while  concealed.    So  it 
happened  to  Antomus  Primus,  in  whom  Profperity  difco- 
verci  Pride,  Avarice,  and  other  ill  qualities  which  were  be- 
fore unknown  (32),    Grandure  difturbs  the  reafon,  and 
makes  the  Favourite  afpire  to  things  above  him  •,  thus  Se- 
pnus  offered  marriage  to  Livia(i%).    He  manages  affairs 
not  as  a  Minifter,  but  a  companion  (which  was  Mudarte 
great  fault)  (; 4);  and  would  have  the  Prince  but  a  bare 
name,  referving  all  the  authority  to  himfelf  (55  .    Nor  dares 
any  fay  to  him  what  Batbjheba  faid  to  David,  And  now  be- 
hold  Adonijah  reignctb,  and  now,  my  Lord  the   King%  thou 

(28)  Major  ex  eoy  &  auar.quam  exitiofa  fuaderet,  ut  mn  jui  anxius, 
cum  fdeaudiebatur.  Ibid,,  (29^  Colique  per  theatra  &  for  a  effigies  ejus, 
interejue principia  legionum fineret.  Ibid.  ("\o)  Exod."52.  4.  (31)  Aya» 
ritiam  O*  arrogant  i  am 9  precipua  'validiorum  vitia.  Tac.  I.  hift.  ( )i)  Fe- 
licitas in  tali  ingenie*  avaritiam,  fuperbiam,  cxteraque  occulta  mala  pate* 
fecit  Tac  3.  hill  (33)  At  Sej  anus  nimia  fortuna  ¡ocors9&mttliebri  in» 
fuper  cupidine  incenfus,  promiffarn  matrimonium,  /¡agitante  Lii>ia}  com- 
pon: t  ad  Cafarlos  codicillos.  Tac.  14  ann.  (3  4.)  Muciarius  cum  expedita 
inanu,  fnciumm^gis  imperii  quam  mini firum  agens.  Tac.4.  ana.  (3  5  J  Wa 
frincipis  amfltüi,  i  timen  remitiere.  Tac  4  hift. 
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knowejl  it  not  (;6  ).  And  'tis  the  Favourite's  whole  aim  to 
exceed  the  Prince  in  thofe  qualities  which  are  proper  to 
Royalty,  that  he  may  be  efteem'd  beyond  him  ;  which  way 
jibjaloma&de  ufe  of  to  difgrace  King  David,  affecting  affa- 
bility and  a  readineis  to  hear  the  Subjects  Complaints ;  by 
which  he  Mole  the  hearts  of  the  people  (57).  A  Favourite 
does  not  think  himfelffuch,  unkfs  his  Servants,  Relations 
and  Friends  participate  of  his  Authority,  and  Co  for  his  fe- 
curity  he  conferrs  the  chief  Offices  of  State  upon  them,  and 
fo  cuts  the  Nerves  of  Envy.  With  this  defign  Sejamts  pre- 
ferred his  own  Creatures  (38J.  And  becaufe  this  power  de- 
rogates from  the  Authority  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood, 
who  always  oppofe  favour,  not  being  able  to  brock  that 
itiliould  be  more  efteem'd  than  Birth,  and  that  the  Prince 
iliould  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  govern'd  by  a  Subject,  on  whom 
they  muft  depend,  (a  danger  which  Sejamis  experience  in 
the  Family  oí  Tiberius  (39).  The  Favourite  breeds  diicon- 
tent  between  them  and  the  Prince.  Thus  Sejanus  inform'd 
Tiberius,  that  A^rippina  confpir'd  againft  him,  and  Agtip* 
pina  that  Tiberius  áeñgn'd  to  poifon  her  (40). 

If  the  Favourite  fucceeds  in  any  thing  of  this  nature  it 
emboldens  him  to  proceed  farther.  After  the  death  of 
Drufus,  Sejanus  had  a  defign  to  cut  off  the  whole  Family 
of  Germánicas.  So  that  the  Favourite  being  blinded  with 
paflion  and  excefs  of  power,  fcorns  private  Artifices,  and 
arts  openly  againft  the  Prince's  Relations,  as  Sejanus  did  a- 
gainft  Agrippina  and  Nero.  None  dare  warn  him  of  the 
danger  of  his  artions,  for  all  tremble  at  the  Majefty  of  his 
prefence,  as  the  Jfraehtes  did  at  that  of  Mofis,  when  he 
came  from  converting  with  God  (41)  And  as  he  fees  him- 
felf as  much  refperted  as  the  Prince,  he  confpires  againft 
him  (42;,  and  oppreifes  his  Subjects,  knowing  he  can't  gain 
their  good  Will  $  which  makes  them  in  Defpair,  doubt, 
whether  his  Avarice  and  Cruelty  would  not  be  lefs,  were 

(3c;)  1  Kings  1  18.  (ij)  i  Sam.  t$.  6.  ($S)t7eque  Senatorio  am* 
bita  abjliw.b*t>  clientes  pitos  konoribut  aut  provinces  ornando.  Tac.  4.  ann, 
(39)  Ccterum  plena  Ctfarum  downs,  juvenis  flitts,  nepotes  adulti  m»- 
ram  capi'it  adferebant.  Tac.  4.  ann.  (40)  Immijfis  efui  per  fpeciem  ami-. 
titis  mvnerent,  paratum  ei  venenum,  vitandas  pari  epulaa.  Tac-  f  ann, 
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he  really  their  Prince,  than  now  when  not  being  fo,  he 
treats  them  as  Slaves  and  Strangers.  Which  Otho  confi- 
der'd  in  a  Favourite  of  Galba  (45). 

All  attempts  of  this  kind  augment  the  danger,  for  Envy 
encreafes,  and  Malice  arms  againit  the  Favourite,  who 
thinking  he  can't  overcome  it,  butbyfome  greater,  applies 
all  the  means  that  Emulation  of  favour,  more  furious  than 
that  of  Love,  can  fuggeit.  And  fince  the  fecurity  of  his  fa- 
vour depends  upon  the  conftancy  of  the  Prince's  Will,  he 
endeavours  to  oblige  him,  by  pleafures  and  voluptuoufnefs, 
the  main  initruments  of  favour,  which  Vitettim's  Courtiers 
made  ufe  of  to  preferve  his  (44).  And  lead  the  Prince 
ihould  give  credit  to  any,  he  makes  him  diffident  of  all,  the 
good  especially,  for  them  he  fears  moil.  By  this  artifice 
Vatinius  (45  ?,  and  Sejanus  ingratiated  themfelves  (46). 

The  favourite  confidering,  that  nothing  is  more  oppo- 
fite  to  favour  than  the  capacity  of  the  Prince,  makes  it  his 
whole  endeavour,  to  keep  him  from  knowing,  underftand- 
fog,  feeing  or  hearing  any  thing,  or  having  any  one  about 
him  to  inform  him  He  procures  his  averiion  to  bufinefs 
and  fatigue,  by  filling  his  mind  with  the  diverfions  of  Hunt- 
ting,  Plays,  and  Banquets,  that  his  Senfes  being  diverted, 
neither  his  Eyes  may  inípedr  Tranfaclions,  nor  his  Ears 
hear  the  Murmursand  Complaints  of  his  people.  Thus  in 
the  Sacrifices  of  th^  Idol  Moloch,  the  Priefls  made  a  noife 
with  Drums  and  Trumpets,  to  drown  the  Cries  and  Groans 
of  the  dying  Infants.  Sometimes  by  a  farther  fetch,  he 
embaralTes  and  confounds  him  with  Affairs  and  Papers,  on 
purpofe  to  tire  him  quickly,  fo  we  ride  Colts  in  a  boggy 
ground  to  break  them,  and  make  them  fooner  take  the  Bit. 
To  which  end  he  perfwades  him  toafM  at  Audiences,  by 
which  being  wholly  wearied,  he  may  commit  the  manage- 

(43)  Minore  avaritia,  aut  licenti$  grajfutus  ejfet  ttnius  (i  ipfe  impera/* 
jet,  nunc  Ó'.fubjecios  nos  habv.it  tanauam  fríos.  Ó*  'viles  ut  alíenos.  Tac.  J. 
hift.  (44J  Vnurn  ad  potent  i  am  iter  prodigis  epulis,  Ó"  fumptu,  ganeaque 
fat  i  are  inexplebiles  Vitellii  libídines.  Tac.  2.  hiiV  (4$)  Optimi  cujufque 
criminatione  eoufyue  valttit,  ut  gratia,  pecunia,  <v¡  nocendi,  eti am  malos 
prxmineret.  Tac.  15.  aun.     (\6)  Sm  obtegew  in  alios  criminator.  Tac.  4. 
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ment  of  all  to  the  Favourite,  thinking  it  fufficient  to  have 
an  account  of  affairs  from  him.  Whence  (as  Jeremiah 
faid  of  the  Babjlonijb  Jdols)  the  Prince  is  nothing  but  what 
the  Favourite  pleafes  (47). 

He  would  not  have  Affairs  go  fmoothly  and  with  fuccefs, 
for  any  one  can  fail  in  a  Calm,  but  he  wiihes  that  the  Sea 
may  run  high,  and  that  the  State  may  be  fo  tofs'd  by  the 
Waves,  that  the  Prince  may  be  afraid  to  put  his  hand  to 
the  Helm,  and  fo  have  more  need  of  him.  And  then  to 
ftop  at  all  Avenues  to  Truth,  and  remain  ible  manager  of 
Affairs  beyond  the  reach  of  Envy  ,  he  draws  him  from 
Court  to  fome  Retreat  among  his  own  Creatures.  So  Se~ 
janus  perfwaded  Tiberim  to  retire  from  Rome  (48J. 

All  thefe  Arts  redound  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
State,  and  the  Princes  reputation,  and  he  who  hawks  after 
a  Prince's  favour  by  thefe  means,  does  him  more  injury 
than  one  who  openly  offends  him  (-49).  For  an  offence  is 
given  by  one  fault,  but  favour  is  not  acquired  under  many, 
and  thefe  always  derogate  from  the  Honour  of  the  Prince, 
and  are  oppofite  to  the  publick  Welfare.  A  State  fuffers 
much  upon  the  fudden  death  of  its  Prince,  but  this  grie- 
vance is  foon  remedied  in  his  Succeffor,  which  can't  be, 
when  the  Prince  is  by  thefe  arts  render'd  unferviceable  to 
the  Government,  this  misfortune  muft  continue  as  long  as 
he  lives,  to  the  utmoft  Detriment  of  the  Commonwealth. 
And  as  'tis  daily  more  and  more  felt,  it  creates  Difcontenc 
and  Murmurs  among  all,  who  find  that  this  favour  is  not 
voluntary  but  violent,  not  choice  but  force ,  and  many 
grounding  their  fortune  upon  his  diigrace,  he  being  an  im- 
pediment to  their  promotion ;  thefe,  I  fay,  being  always 

(+7}  Baruch  6.  46.  (^  8)  Ac  ne  ajfiduos  in  domum  c&tus  arcendo,  in- 
f ringer  et  potent  i  am,  ant  receptando  facúltate?»  criminantibus  praeberet ; 
hue  fiexit,  ut  Tiber  i  am  ad  vitamprocul  Roma  amcenis  locisdegendam,  im- 
pellcret  :  multa  auippe  pronjiiebat.  Suk  in  manu  aditus*  literarumque 
magna  ex  parte  Je  arbitrum  fere, cum  per  milites  cemmearent  ;mox  Ccefarem 
vigente  jam  jenetlb  fecretoque  loci  mo/lt  turn  muni  a  imperii  facilius  tranf- 
miffirwm  :  &  minui  ibi  invidiam,  adempta  ¡ahttantum  turba,  fublatif- 
yue  manibuf  vera  potent  i  a  augere.  Tac  4.  ann.  (49)  Plurafape  paean- 
tur  dum  dtmeremur,  avam  cum  offenditnm.  Tac.  1 5.  »nn, 
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arm'd  againft  him,  'tis  impoííible  but  that  at  laft  they  fliou'.d 
find  an  opportunity  to  diiplace  him,  or  that  the  Prince 
fhould  not  at  lait  perceive  the  trick,  and  that  all  the  Envy 
and  Odium  conceived  againft  the  Favourite  falls  upon  him, 
zsTiberius  at  laft  found  (50):  and  then  the  Prince  begin- 
ning to  open  his  Eyes,  at  the  fame  time  begins  to  fear  the 
power  which  he  has  given  his  Favourite ;  which  made  Ta- 
citui  doubt  whether  Tiberius  more  lov'd  or  fear'd  Stjd- 
nus  (51);  and  as  before  his  favour  rais'd  him,  Co  now  his 
hate  procures  his  ruin. 

This  is  the  critical  point  of  favour,  in  which  all  are  in 
danger,  for  neither  can  the  Prince  dilfemble  hisdiffatis- 
faclion,  nor  the  Favourite  remain  conilant  in  his  Difgrace, 
whence  both  being  difgufted  the  bond  of  Amity  is  broken. 
The  Prince  regards  the  Favourite  as  unworthy  his  favour, 
and  he  him  as  ungratefuli  for  his  Services,  and  believing  that 
the  Prince  can't  be  without  him,  and  that  he  muii  fhortly 
recall  him,  he  wi  hdraws  a  while  from  Court,  and  gives  oc- 
cafionto  another  to  intermeddle  in  Affairs,  and  foment  the 
new  raised  difguils,  whence  in  a  fhort  time  the  favour  rs 
turn'dinto  hatred,  the  impatience  of  the  Favourite  haftning 
his  ruin.  The  report  of  his  Difgrace  fpreads,  and  all  grow 
infolent  and  infult  over  him,  it  being  now  not  in  the  power 
of  the  Prince  himfelf  to  ailift  him.  His  Relations  and 
Friends  fore- Teeing  his  fall,  and  the  danger  which  threatens 
them,  fear  left  they  too  fliould  be  involved  in  the  rtfin  :  $2). 
As  a  lofty  Tree  falling  crufhes  all  that  grow  under  the  iha- 
dow  of  its  Branches;  nay  thefe  are  the  chief  promoters  of 
his  fall,  that  they  may  get  out  of  danger  themiclves,  all  join- 
ing, fome  as  Friends,  ibme  as  Enemies,  to  pufli  down  this 
failing  Wall  (53).  The  Prince  afham'd  of  himfelf,  llrives 
to  free  himfelf  from  this  Subjection,  and  to  regain  his  cre- 
dit, by  making  the  Favourite  the  principal  caufe  of  all  mif- 
carriages,  fo  that  he  is  caught  in  his  own  Snares  vrithout 

(sq)  Perqué  invidiam  tui,  me  queque  incufant.  Tac.  4.  ann  (^O  DUUi 
Sejanum  dilexit  timuitve.  Ibid.  (52)  Quídam  male  aUcreti  quU 
kus  infaufl*  am'uiti*  gravis  txitus  imminehat.  Tac,  4.  ann.     (53)  Pfal. 
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being  able  to  nee  himfelf,  as  Sejanta  was  (54),  and  the 
more  he  ftrives  to  dilengage  himfelf,  the  more  he  haftens  his 
ruin.-  For  when  Favour  once  fickens  it  muft  die,  there  be- 
ing no  Medicine  can  recover  it. 

From  all  that  has  been  faid  we  may  evidently  fee,  that 
the  greateft  danger  in  Favour  is  in  the  methods  which  Am- 
bition takes  to  preferve  it ;  it  being  the  fame  with  Favou- 
rites,as  with  People  who  are  ido  curious  about  their  Health, 
who  thinking  to  preferve  it  by  abundance  of  Phyfick,  ra-% 
ther  deftroy  it  and  ihorten  their  days.  And  as  in  Diftem- 
pers  of  the  Body  there  is  no  better  remedy  than  Abftinence, 
leaving  the  reft  to  Nature,  fo  when  Favour  begins  to  iicken, 
the  beft  Advice  is  not  to  tamper  too  much  with  Medicines, 
but  to  ferve  his  Prince  with  fmcerity  and  integrity,  without: 
affection  or  intereft,leaving  the  Operation  toMerit  ándTrutrr, 
more  durable  than  Artifice;  and  ufing  only  fome  Preferva- 
tives,  fuch  as  réfpect  the  Favourite,  the  Prince  or  his  Mt^ 
nifters,  or  the  Court,  or  the  People,  or  Strangers. 

As  to  the  Favourite,  he  ftiould  preferve  the  fame  ííatá 
cf  Modefty,  and  Affability  that  bis  fortune  found  him  in. 
He  fliould  clear  his  Looks  from  the  dazling  Beams  of  Favour,; 
as  Adofes  did  when  hé  fpofce  to  the  People,  after  he  came 
from  communing  with  God  (55).  Daniel,  though  he  was 
a  Favourite  to  many  Kings,  waited  with  the  reft  in  the  Anti- 
Chambers  (56).  Let  him  refufe  thofe  Honours,  whictí 
either  belong  to  the  Prince,  or  exceed  the  Sphere  of  a  Mi- 
ñifter,  and  it  any  would  offer  them,  let  him  advertiie  botht 
himfelf  and  him,  that  he  is  only  a  Servant  to  the  Prince,  to 
whom  alone  thofé  Honours  are  due»:  fo  the  Angel  infcrmM  St. 
John  when  he  Would  have  woríhipped  him  (57).  Let  him' not 
make  his  Prince's  Favour  the  means  whereby  to  execute  his 
Lufis  andPafllons.  Lee  him  hear  with  Patience,  and  an- 
fwercaimly  (58),  let  hrm  not  affecl:  others  Favour,  nor  fear 
their  Difpleáfulre,  nor  conceal  his  Favour,  nor  covet  So- 
vereign Power,  nor  arm  againft  Envy,  nor  provide  againft 

U  ■  ■    I  I  — 1 II  ■»»— ■ M         I  — — -»■    I'll  "      •         •  " 

(?4)  Nmtam  fcle'tia,  quippe  iifdem  art  ¡bus  viftns  eft.  Tac.  4.  arm. 
(yt)  Exod.34  y$.  (6)  Oaa.  2.49.  (tf)  Revel.  1;.  10.  (58) Ecckft 
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Emulation,  for  in  thefe  Precautions  are  very  dangerous5 
Let  him  fear  God  and  Infamy. 

The  Favourite  is  alfo  in  danger  from  his  Family  and  Re- 
lations, for  though  the  Prince  and  People  do  approve  of  his 
Adlions,  it  don't  thence  follow,  that  they  muft  alfo  thofe 
of  his  Domeft  icks  and  Relations,  whofe  Diforders,  Indifcre- 
tion,  Pride,  Avarice,  and  Ambition  render  him  odious  and 
ruin  him.  Let  him  not  deceive  himfelf  by  thinking,  that 
his  own  Creatures  are  the  fupport  and  firength  of  his  Fa-. 
vour,  for  he  who  depends  on  many,  is  in  danger  of  many, 
and  therefore  'tis  better  to  keep  them  within  remembrance 
of  their  former  Condition,  and  far  from  the  management 
of  Affairs,  that  others  may  fee  they  hold  no  part  in  the  Go* 
vernment,  nor  his  Favour,  or  that  they  are  preferred  meerly 
for  being  his  Servants.  But  if  they  are  perfons  of  Worth 
and  Merit,  I  would  not  that  their  being  the  Favourites  Ser- 
vants and  Relations  ihould  prejudice  them.  Chrift  has 
taught  us  this  Point,  giving  to  his  Relations  the  Dignity  of 
forerunner  and  Apoitle,  but  not  that  of  Teacher  of  Nati- 
ons, and  that  of  the  Pontificate,  which  were  due  to  the 
Faith  of  St.  Feter,  and  the  Learning  of  St.  Paul. 

With  the  Prince  let  him  obferve  thefe  Maxims.  Let  him 
always  prefuppofe,  that  his  Favour  or  Affection  is  very  fub- 
ject  to  change, and  if  any  fuch  change  ihould  happen,  he  en- 
quire not  into  the  Caufe  thereof,  nor  pretend  to  take  notice 
of  it,  that  the  Prince  may  not  fufpeft  him,  nor  his  Rivals 
hope  his  Fall,  for  he  is  in  danger  of  it  when  he  but  thinks 
of  it.  Let  him  not  build  his  Favour  upon  the  inclination 
and  fancy  of  the  Prince,  but  upon  his  own  Merit ;  for  if 
the  Gold  of  Favour  be  not  well  tempered  with  that  Allay, 
it  can  never  endure  the  Hammer  of  Emulation.  Let  him 
love  more  the  Dignity  than  the  perfon  of  a  Prince.  Let 
him  moderate  his  Zeal  by  Prudence,  and  guide  his  under- 
(landing  by  that  of  the  Prince,  for  none  can  fuffer  a 
a  Rival  in  Seufe.  Let  him  think  himfelf  his  Subject  not  his 
Companion,  and  being  a  Creature,  let  him  not  pretend  to 
equal  his  Creator  (59J  j  let  him  eikem  it  honourable,  and 
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glorious  to  ruin  himfelf  to  augment  his  Grandeur.  Let  him 
advife  with  a  modeft,  agreeable  and  fincere  Freedom  (6o\ 
without  fear  of  Danger  or  Ambition  of  being  account- 
ed zealous  and  ftanch  in  his  Opinion.  Let  hirn  make  no 
Affair  his  own,  nor  think  his  Reputation  concern'd  in 
its  Succefs,  nor  be  difgufted  that  his  Sentiments  are  reje- 
cted ,  or  that  being  admitted  they  were  afterwards  altered, 
for  fuch  Attempts  are  very  dangerous. 

In  Debates  and  Refolutions,  let  him  be  neither  fo  hot  as  to 
flame,  nor  io  cold  as  to  freeze,  but  keep  a  moderate  pace  ac- 
cording to  time  and  opportunity.  Let  him  be  more  intent 
upon  his  Duty  than  his  Favour,  but  without  Affectation  or 
vain  Glcry,  for  he  who  ferves  only  for  Reputation,  robs  the 
Prince  of  his  (61).  Lee  his  Silence  be  apropos,  and  his 
words  clofe  and  ready  upon  occafion,  which  quality  King 
Tbeodorick  commended  in  one  of  his  Favourites  (61).  Let 
him  prefet  his  Princes  Service  to  his  own  intereft,  n3y  let 
them  be  both  one.  Let  him  pay  due  Veneration  to  the 
Royal  Family,  efteeming  their  Friendihiphis  greateft  Secu- 
rity, without  fomenting  Differences  between  them  and  the 
Prince,  for  Blood  is  eafily  reconciled  to  the  ruin  of  the  Fa- 
vourite. Let  him  take  care  that  the  Prince  has  always 
good  Servants,  and  faithful  Minifters  about  him,  and  let 
him  initrucl:  him  faithfully  in  the  Art  of  Government.  Let 
him  neither  (hut  his  Eyes,  nor  flop  his  Ears,  but  rather  take 
care  that  he  fee,  touch  and  feel  all  things  himfelf.  Lee 
him  difcreetly  inform  him  of  his  Errours  and  Failures, 
without  fear  of  offence,  if  neceilitv  requires.  For  though 
his  Favour  may  iicken  for  a  time,  'twill  recover  again  when 
he  finds  his  Errour,as  it  happened  to  Daniel  with  the  Kings 
of  Babylon  (6$).  When  the  Prince  refolves  or  determines 
any  thing  through  Heat  or  Paflion,  he  ihould  endeavour  to 
bend  not  break  thofe  Refolutions,  waiting  while  time  and 
the  inconveniencies  thereof  convince  him  of  his  Errour. 
Let  him  not  prevent  his  hearing  Peoples  Complaints,  and 


(6c)  Prov.  22.  tí.  (61)  Luk.  17.  to.  (61)  Sub  Genii  noftri  luce  in- 
Uepidus  qudem,  fed  renjerenter  aftabat,  opportune  ttuitus,  tuceffki 
ptjMf,  Caff  Jib.  5,  Ep.  3.  (63;  Prov.  28  23. 
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Satyrs,  for  when  they  fall  upon  Innocence,  they  areas  Grains 
of  Salt  that  preferve  Favour,  and  Admonitions  not  to  err 
or  to  amend.  L$t  him  afcribe  fuccefsful  Adtions  to  the 
Prince,  but  take  rnifcarriages  upon  himfelf.  Let  him  al- 
ways think  his  ruin  fure  and  certain,  waiting  for  it  with 
Conftancy,  and  a  free  and  difinterefs'd  mind,  without  be- 
ing over  follicitous  to  eftabliih  his  Favour,  for  he  falls  foon- 
eft  from  a  Precipice  who  fears  it  moft.  The  reflection  of 
the  danger  difturbs  the  Brain,  and  we  grow  giddy  with  look- 
ing from  an  height.  Whatever  Favourites  have  been 
thus  giddy  have  certainly  fell,  when  thofe  who  have  not 
keen  fo  follicitous  have  pafVd  fecure  (64).  Among  the 
Miniñers  of  State,let  him  behave  himfelf  rather  as  a  Compa- 
nion than  a  Mafter,rather  as  a  Defender  than  Accufer  (6$ ). 
Let  him  encourage  the  Good,  and  endeavour  to  reform 
the  Bad.  Let  him  not  interpofe  his  Authority  in  their 
Preferments  or  Removals ;  and  leave  to  them  their  own  bu- 
finefs.  Let  him  not  alter  the  Courfe  of  Counfels  in  Con- 
fultations,  nor  deny  any  accefs  to  the  Prince.  If  the  prince 
would  have  him  confer  with  him,  let  him  declare  his  Sen- 
timents frankly,  without  any  other  Defign  than  to  confult 
for  the  beft. 

The  Court  is  the  moft  dangerous  Rock  of  Favour,  and 
yet  all  ufe  it  to  eftabliih  and  confirm  it ;  there  is  not  a  (tone 
in  it  but  would  ftrive  to  fall,  if  in  failing  it  might  cruih 
the  Statue  of  the  Favourite,  which  is  as  brittle  as  that  of 
Nebychadnezar,  by  reafon  of  the  diversity  of  Metals  that 
composed  itr  Not  one  Courtier  is  a  true  Friend  to  the 
Favourite  ;  if  he  choofes  forne  he  incurs  the  Hatred  and 
Envy  of  the  reft  If  he  introduces  them,  he  is  in  danger 
of  being  fupplanted  ;  if  he  does  not  he  makes  them  his  E- 
nemies.  ?Tis  therefore  the  fafeft  way  to  walk  with  indiffe- 
rence to  all,  and  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  Affairs  of  any  one, 
but  endeavour  to  fdtisfie  all,  and  (if  poflible)  rather  to  pro- 
mote than  hinder  them  in  their  Pretentions  and  Intereft.  If 
any  one  íhali  have  infinuated  himfelf  into  the  Prince's  Fa- 
vour, 'twill  be  the  beft  way  to  keep  him  there;  for  he  who 


(64)  Pro?,  jo. 9.  (65)  Eqclef,  32.  r. 
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wreftles  with  another  to  throw  him  down  ufually  falls 
with  him,  and  oppofition  confirms  Favour.  More  Favo- 
rites have  been  ruined  by  Itriving  to  difplace  others,  than 
by  advancing  them.  Let  him  flight  Accufacions,  or  Com- 
mendations to  the  Prince,  and  leave  them  to  Fortune. 

Favour  is  very  fubjett  to  the  People,  for  if  they  dtfapprove 
the  Favourite,  the  Prince  can  never  fupport  him  againft  the 
common  Cry ;  or  if  he  Attempts  it,  the  People  ufually  turn 
his  Judges  and  Executioners,  we  having  feen  a  great  many 
fall  by  their  hands.  If  the  People  love  him  to  excefs  he  is 
in  danger  from  thence,  for  thar  creates  Jealouiie  and  Envy 
in  others,  nay  in  the  Prince  himfelf,  whence  the  Peoples 
Loves  are  generally  fhort  and  unlucky  (66 1  And  fo  that 
the  Favourite  may  walk  fafe  between  thefe  twoExtreams,he 
rauit  avoid  all  occafions  of  publick  Applaufe  and  Acclama- 
tions. Let  him  only  endeavour  to  procure  to  himfelf  a  gooi 
Eireem,  by  Piety,  Liberality,  Complaifance  and  Affability, 
making  it  his  Care  to  fee  Juftice  duely  adminiftred,  that 
there  may  be  plenty  of  all  things,  that  the  publick  Peace 
be  not  difturb'd  in  his  time;  that  Privileges  be  not  violated, 
nor  Novelties  introduced  into  the  Government;  but  above 
all  that  there  be  no  Difputes  in  matters  of  Religion,  nor 
difference  among  the  Clergy :  For  he  will  foon  feel  the  Pea- 
pies  Rage,  if  he  once  incur  the  name  of  impious. 

Foreigners  who  want  this  natural  Love  for  the  Prince, 
depend  more  upon  the  Favourite  than  him,  whence  they  pay 
him  moft  Refpect,  that  they  may  by  his  means  accompliifc 
their  Defigns,  to  the  great  diihonour  of  the  Prince,  and  pre* 
judice  of  his  States.  Nay, they  often  prove  the  ruin  of  the 
Favourite,  unlefs  he  abundantly  fatisfie  them  in  their  De- 
fires  and  Requefts  ;  wherefore  he  ought  to  beware  of  their 
Refpeft,  and  refufe  the  incenfe  and  worth  of  Foreigners, 
letting  them  who  would  pay  him  thofe  Honours  know, 
that  he  is  only  the  Curtain  before  the  Image,  and  that  'tis 
the  Prince  that  works  the  Miracles. 

Ambafladors  ufually  afTeft  the  Friendfliip  of  the  Favou- 
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rite,  as  the  raoft  efteclual  means  to  accompliih  their  Affairs, 
pnd  judging  that  the  diforders  which  refult  from  Favour, 
will  be  of  Service  to  them,  they  endeavour  to  foment  it, 
being  often  introduce  thereto  by  the  Favourite  himfelf, 
and  as  they  take  occafion  to  commend  them  in  Audiences, 
and  feem  at  firft  fight  free  from  Intereft  and  Emulation,  it 
has  often  very  good  Effeft,  yet  for  all  this  they  are  dange- 
rous Friends ;  for  the  Eavourite  can't  prcferve  their  Friend- 
(hip  without  great  Detriment  to  the  Prince  and  State.  And 
if  in  confideration  of  his  Duty,  he  does  not  abundantly  fatis- 
fie  them,  they  are  utterEnemies  and» leave  no  ftone  unturn'd 
to  ruin  him.  *Tis  therefore  fafeft  not  to  be  more  engaged  to 
them  than  the  Prince*  Service  will  permit.  Endeavouring 
only  to  gain  the  Reputation  abroad  of  a  fmcere  and  affa- 
ble Perfon,and  one  who  would  rather  preferve  the  good  Cor- 
refpondences  and  Alliances  of  his  Prince,  than  break 'em. 

A  timely  Application  of  thefe  Prefervatives  may  perhaps 
prevent  a  Favourites  fall,  but  when  he  has  once  incurr'd 
the  Odium  and  Envy  of  the  people,  thefe  are  look'd  upon 
as  Tricks  and  Artifices,  and  more  endanger  him.  As  it 
happened  to  Seneca  who  took  no  method  to  prevent  his 
Death,  but  endeavouring  to  moderate  his  Favour,  when  he 
found  himfelf  perfecuted  ^67). 

If  notwithftanding  the  Obfervation  of  all  thefe  Cautions, 
the  Favourite  ihall  fall  into  Difgrace,  his  fall  will  be  Glori- 
ous, he  having  liv'd  without  the  little  Fears,  and  the  ihame- 
ful  Care  of  preferving  his  Favour  by  methods  below  a  ge- 
nerous Spirit,  a  torment  much  worfe  than  the  difgrace  it 
íelf  If  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  a  Princes  Favour, 
'tis  only  the  Glory  of  having  merited  his  Efteem ;  the 
Continuation  of  which  is  full  of  Cares  and  Dangers.  And 
he  is  happieit ,  who  fooneft  and  with  moft  Reputation 
quits  it. 

I  have  defcrib'd,  Royal  Sir,  the  Pra&ices  of  Favou- 
rites, but  not  how  a  Prince  ought  to  comport  himfelf  to- 

(67)  inftituta  priori*  potenli.*  emmutat,  prokibet  ccetus  ftilutantium% 
in  tat  corn  it antes  ,  runts  per  XJrbem  ,  qua  ft  <vaktudiM  ixjenfa  ,  aut  fa~ 
¡ncntió  jludiis  dvmi  .Mm-Trtur.  Tac.  l^.aiin» 
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wards  them,  not  íuppoííng  that  he  ought  to  have  any,  for 
though  he  muft  be  allow'd  to  have  more  inclination  to  one 
than  another,  yet  not  fo  as  to  devolve  all  his  Authority 
upon  one  perfon,  from  whom  the  people  muft  expect  Or- 
ders, Rewards  and  Puniihments ;  for  fuch  Favour  is  pro- 
perly an  Alienation  from  the  Crown,  and  dangerous  to  the 
Government,  even  when  Favour  fucceeds  in  the  Election 
of  the  Subject,  for  neither  will  the  people  fo  readily  obey, 
nor  Co  awfully  refpeet  the  Favourite  as  the  Prince,  nor  is  he 
fo  much  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  State,  nor  is  he 
fo  immediately  under  the  care  of  God  as  the  Prince :  So 
that  though  many  of  your  Royal  Highneis's  Anceftors  have 
had  Favourites,  who  with  much  care  and  zeal  (as  we  fee 
at  prefent)  have  endeavoured  to  Ad  with  the  greateft  Inte- 
grity, yet  have  their  attempts  met  with  anfwerable  Succels.- 
Let  not  your  Royal  Highnefs  be  deceiv'd  by  the  example  of 
France,  whofe  Territories  we  fee  indeed  much  eolarg'd  by 
the  Counfels  of  a  Favourite,  but  not  without  detriment 
to  the  Kingdom,  and  prejudice  to  the  Royal  Prerogative. 
Whoever  fliall  duely  coniider  the  Perfection  of  the  Queen 
Motherland  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  the  Blood  of  Monmorency  fpilt, 
that  of  the  Prior  of  Vendofme,  of  Paul  Reny,  and  of  Mon- 
fieur  ds  Macraints,  the  Imprisonment  of  the  Duke  of  Bui- 
loign,  the  Exactions  and  Oppreflions  of  the  Subjects,  the 
Ufurpation  of  the  Ducchy  of  Lorrain,the  Leagues  made  with 
the  Dutch,  Protefiants  and  Swedes,  theDeiign  upon  Charles 
Emanuel  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  Peace  made  at  Mouzon  without 
the  knowledge  of  the  Allies,  the  Curb  impos'd  upon  the 
Valtoline  and  Grifons,  the  Succours  knt  to  Scotland,  and  the 
Englijh  Parliament,the  Sieges  of  Fontarabie,  St.Ower,  Tbion- 
ville,  Fornavent  and  Catelet,  the  Iofs  of  fo  many  Soldiers  at 
Lovain,  Tarragone,  Perpigna»,  Salce,  Valence  upon  the  Po, 
Imbree  and  la  Roque,  the  retaking  Aire  and  the  Bafs,  He| 
I  fay,  who  íhall  coniider  thefe  thing?,  will  find  that  all  his 
meafures  were  grounded  upon  Violence,  and  that  his  Fa- 
vour was  founded  upon  force  ;  that  the  Sword  fo  daring 
againft  the  Perfons  of  Kings,  has   been  timorous  and  co- 
wardly againft  this  Minifter,  that  Fortune  has  favoured  his 
Temerity,  that  he  has  iucceeded  by  the  fame  means  he 
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fhould  have  fail'd,  whereas  we  have  loft  Hby  the  fame  me- 
thods we  fhould  have  gain'd  ;  a  fare  Sign  that  God  profper- 
ed  this  Favourite  for  the  Exercife  of  Chriftianity,  and  fof 
our  Chaftifement,  foreftalling  our  Prudence,  and  confound- 
ing our  Valour.  Kingdoms  deftin'd  to  Ruin,  fall  by  the 
fame  means  they  ihould  be  fupported  ;  thus  the  entrance 
into  the  Adriatick  created  Diftruft,the  Protection  of  Man- 
tua Jealoufie,  the  oppofition  at  Nivers  Wars,  the  Diver fion, 
Expence,  the  Army  in  Alface  Rivals,  the  War  for  Spain 
Rebellions.  At  the  Siege  of  Cafal  we  loft  an  opportunity 
of  putting  an  end  to  the  War ;  the  Counfel  of  Secretary 
^Taffiers  to  Prince  Thomas,  hindred  the  relief  of  Turin  and 
triumph  over  France.  The  fame  thing  happed  at  Aire ,  for 
a  fooliih  piece  of  Formality,  the  News  that  was  brought  of 
the  Siege  of  Arras  made  them  omit  the  Care  of  relieving 
it.  For  a  vain  Scruple  D7  Amvilliers  was  not  fuccoftred , 
through  Cowardize  or  Treachery,  Cbapelk  furrendred. '  O 
Providence  Divine !  Whither  tend  fuch  variety  of  Acci* 
dents,  fo  different  from  their  Caufes  ?  Tis  not  by  chance 
that  the  Government  of  Europe  is  put  into  the  hands  of 
Favourites.  God  grant  Succefs  may  anfwer  the  publico 
Prayers. 

The  End  of  the  Firjl  Volume. 
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